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— pogine e ſabit. | : | Kart, | 


We ſtrive to ptint the manners and the mind. 


8 L ETTERS written hw the AY and lon 


real occaſions, though not always de- 
corated with the flowers of eloquence, mult 


be far more uſeful and intereſling than the 
fludied paragraphs of Pliny, or the pompous 
declamations of Balſac; as they contain juſt 
pictures of life and manners, and are the ge- 
neral emanations of nature. Of this kind T 
: ſhall ſele& a few from the heap I havereceived 
from my correſpondents, each of which ex- 


hibits a different character, not exaggerated | 
and heightened by circumſtances thas paſs the 


bounds of reality. 


To the 8 3 


: SIR; Sombre- Hall, Jone 19. | 
I AM arrived with Sir Nicholas at this me- 


lancholy moated manfion. Would I could 
Vor. III. C1 
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be annihilated during the inſupportable tedi- 


ouſneſs of ſummer !. "We are to ſup this even- 
ing, after having fiſhed the whole afternoon, 
by day-light, think of that, in the new ar- 


our. My uncle, poor man, imagines he has 
a firer and richer proſpect from thence, than 


the illuminated viſtas at Vaux-hall afford, on- 
iy becauſe he fees a parcel of woods and meu- 


Jows, and blue hill 'S, and corn-fhelds. We 
have been viüted by our only neighbour, Mrs 


Chriſty, who entertained us with a dull hi- 
Hory of the children ſhe has educated at a lit- 
tls ſchool of her own fauadings aud u ho 


values herſelf ſor not having been in town 


theſe ten years, and for not knowing what a 
drum means. My filter and I have laid a 
ſcheme to Plague her, for we have ſent her a 
card, intreating her to make one at Brag next 


Sunday. For heaven's ſake ſend us your pa- 


per weekly, but do not give us ſo many grave 
ones; for we want to be diverted after ſtudy- 
ing Hoyle, which we do for three hours eve- 
ry aſternocn with great attention, that the 


time may not paſs away totally uſeic!ls, and 
that we may be a match for Lady Shuffle next 
winter. Let us know what is done at the 


next jubilee maſquerade. How ſhall I have 


patience to ſupport my abſence trom it! And 


if Madam de Pompadour comes over, as was 


reported when I le elt town, impurt to us a mi- 
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nute account of the complexion ſhe now wears, 
and of every article of her dreſs; any milliner 


will explain the terms to you. I don't fee 
that you have yet publiſhed the little novel I 
ſent you; 1 ailure you it was written by a 


Right Honourable ; but you, I tupporc, think 


the fiyle colloquial as you call it, and the mo- 


ral trite or trifling. Colonel Caper's Pindaric 
ode on the EO table, , mult abſolutely be in- 


ſerted in your very next paper, or elle never 


2 *pect to hear again from | | es 
5 L ET1 I T1 A, 


5 To the ApyentURLR, 
8 1 R. | | 


5 1 Apply to you, as a perſon of peudebee and 


knowledge of the world, for directions how 
to extricate mate out of a great and uncom- 
mon difficulty. To enable myſelf to breed up 
a numerous ſamily on a ſmall preferment, I 


have been adviſed to indulge my natural pro- 
penſity for poetry, and to write a tragedy : 
my deſign is to apprentice my eldeſt ſon to a 


reputable tradeſman, with the profits I thall 
acquire by the repreſentation of my play, be- 
ing deterred by the inordinate expences of an 
Univerſity educa'ion from making him a fcho- 
lar. An old genticwoman iu my parith, 2 


great reader of religious controverſy, whom 


celibacy and che r daten of intereſt have 2 made. 


A 2 
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moroſely devout, accidentally hearing of my 
perſormance, undertock to cenſure me in all 
companies with acrimony and zeal, as acting 
inconſiſtently with the dignity of my public 
character, and as a promoter of debauchery 
and lewdneſs. She has informed my church- 
wardens, that the play-houſe is the temple of 


Satan, and that the firſt Chriſtians were ſtrict- 


iy forbidden to enter the theatres, as places 
impure and contagious. My congregations 
grow thin; my ch 11 his head, and 
fears his maſter is not ſo ſound as he ought to 
be. I was lately diſcourſing on the beautiful 
' Parable of the prodigal ſon; and moſt unfor- 
tunately quotted Eraſmus's obſervation on it; 5 
tex quo quidem argumento poſſet non inele- 
gans texi come dia, on which ſubject a moſt 
elegant comedy might be compoſed;“ which 
has ruined me ſor ever, and deſtroyed all the 


little reſpect remaining for me in the minds of 


my pariſhioners. What! cried they, would 
| the parſon put the Bible into verſe? would he 
make ſage-plays out of the Scriptures? How, 

Sir, am I to at? AMA me with your advice. 
: Aml for ever to bear unreaſonable obloquy, 
and undeſerved reproach? or muſt J, to re- 
gain the good opinion of my people, relin- 
quiſh all hopes of the five hundred pounds I 
was to gain by my piece, and generouſly burg 
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my trazedy in my church-yard, in the face ot 
my whole ccngregation ? | 


5 Your's „ &c. 
Sack) Thor for 


: To the Avy rage, | 
8 1 R. h . 
Had almoſt 6 iſhed a view of the inſide of 

St Feter's at Rome in Buttertiy-work, when 


my crucl parroquet accidentally trod upon the 


Purple Emperor, of which the high altar was 
to have been made. This is the firſt letter 1 


| have written after my dreadful loſs ; and it is 
to defire you to put an advertiſement at the 
eud of your next paper, ſignifying, that who- 
ever has any purple emperors, or ſwallow 


« tails,” to diſpoſe of, may hear of a purchaicr 
at | Hee WI“ S in New Bond . 
Your's ccc. 


5 To the AvDvEenTURES, 
$1Kk | 


II. you will pay off my milk- "DO and lod: 


gings, ſtop my tailor from arreſting me, 


and put twenty pieces in my pocket, I will 


immediately ſet out for Lyons on foot, and 
ſlay there till I have tranſiated into Engliſh 


the manuſcript of Longinus which you talk of 


1 your filty- firſt __ Favour, me with a. 
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0 ſpeedy anfwer, directed to Mr Quillet, at the 
cork cutter's in Wych- ſtreet, Drury lane. 
P. S. Seven bookſellers have already applied 
to me, and offer to pay me very generouſly 
lor iy trauflation, ph as there is no 

'T rench one for me to conſult. | 


| To the Avy lte, 
8. | | 


* OU aeg great tenderneſs and ſenſibility 
 whznever you ſpeak of the ladies. I have 
always deſpiſed them as trifling and expenſive 
animals; and have therefore enjoyed the de- 
licious liberty of what they idiy and oppro- 
briouſly call an old bachelor. I conſider love 
in no other light than as the parent of miſery 
and folly, and the ſon of idleneſs and eaſe. 
1 am, therefore, inexpreſſibly delighted with 

a paſſage of uncommon ſenſe and penetration, 

which I lately met with in the works of the ce- 
| lebrated Huet; and which, becauſe no Engliſh 
Writer has taken notice of it, I beg you would 
ubliſh for the uſe of my. countrymen, as it 
will impart to them a method of eſcaping the 
deſpicable lot of living under female tyranny. 
Love,“ ſays this judicious prelate, is not 
0 only a paſſion of the ſoul like hatred and en- 
* yy, but is alſo a malady of the body like a 
« tever. It is ſituated in the blood and the 
animal ſpirits, which are extraordinarily in- 


S y your . ur 
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* flamed and agitated; and it ought to be 
treated methodicaily by the rules of medicine, 


© in order to effect a cure. I am of opinion, 


s that this diſorder may ealily be ſubdued b. 
© plentiful ſweats and copious bleedings, which 
© would carry off the peccant humours and 

© thote violent inflamations, would purge the 
* blood, calm its emotion, and re enabiith it 


in its ſormer natural tate. This i is not mere- 
ly groundleſs conjecture, it is an opinion 


+ {0unded on experience. A great prince, wit! 


hom I was intimately acquainted, having 


- * conceived a violent paſſion for a young lady : 


« of exaited merit, was obliged to leave her, 
© ard to take the field wich the army. During 
© tis abſence, his love was cberiſhed and kept 
* alive by a very frequent and regular inter- 


-* courſe of letters to the end of the campaign, 


* when a dangerous fickneſs reduced him to 


g «* extremity, By applying to the moſt. power- 


ful and efficacious drugs phy ſic could boaſt : 


of, he recovered his health, but loſt his paſ- 
4 fſion, which the great evacuations he had 


« uſed had entirely carried off unknown to him. 
For imagining that he was as much in love 
* as ever, he found hiniſelf unexpectedly cold 
© and indifferent, the firſt time he beheld again 
the lady of whom he had been ſo paſſionately | 
fond. The like accident befe] one of my. 
* molt intimate friends, who recovering from. 
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a lng and ſtubborn fever by falling into co- 
e pious ſweats, perceived at the fame time that 
lie was cured of a paſſion, that for ſome time 
« b:{ore had continually teized and grievouſſy 
© tormented him. He had no longer any talte 
« for the object he ſormerly advred, attempted. 
in vain to renew his gallantries, and found 
© that inſenſibility and diflike had baniſhed ten 
5 derneſs aud reſpeR.” : 1 

I am your's, 


Alalas. | 


To the ADvenrT URE&, 

8 1 R., 5 
| TP one of your late ſermons I am informed, 

for I never read myſelt, that you have pre- 
tumed to ſpeak with ridicule and contempt ot 
the noble order of Bucks. Seven of us agreed 
ialt night at the King's arms, that if you da- 
red to be guilty of the like impudence a ſecond 
time, we would come in a body and untile 
your garret, burn your poket-book of hints, 
throw your papers ready written for the preſs 
nato a jakes, and drive you out into the ſtrand | 


in your tattzred night-gown and flippers: and 


you may gueſs what a fine ſpectacle the mob 
will think an animal that ſo ſeldom ſees the 
fon as you do. 1 aſſure you, that next to a 
Lay at Proughton's, or the damnation of 4 
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new play, the trueſt joy of « our fraternity | is, 
«to hunt an author.“ 

> 4 = Bib. TOs 
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| Many bs thing happen berween the cup ard the . 


1 following narrative is by an eaſtern. 
tradition attributsd to one Heli ben Ha- 
met, a moralitt of Arabia, who is ſaid to have 
delivered his precepts in public and periodical 
orations. This tradition correſponds with the 
manner in which the narrative is introduced; 
and, indeed, it may poſſibly have no other 
 toundation : but the tradition i:telt, however 
founded, is ſufficient authority to cuniider He- 
| has the literary Adventurer ol a remote age 
and nation; and as only one number of his 
work is extant, I ſhall not ſcruple to incorpo- 
rate it with my own. | 
Doſt thou aſk a torch to diſcover the bright- 
neſs of the morning? doſt thou appeal to ar- 
gument for proofs of Divine ferfection? Look 
down to the earth on which thou ſtandeſt, and 
lift up thine eye to the worlds that roll abo ve 
thee. Thou beholdeſt ſplendor, abundance, 
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and beauty; is not He who produced them 


Mighty? Thou conſidereſt; is not Ide who 


formed thy underſtanding, Wiſe ? Thou en- 


joyeſt; is not He who gratifies thy ſenſes, 


good? Can aught have limited his bounty but 


his wiſdom? or can defects in his ſagacity be 


diſcovered by thine? To Heli, the preacher 


of humility and refignation, let thise ear be 


again attentive, thou whole heart has rebelled _ 


in ſecret, and whoſe wiſh has lleatly acculed 
ihy Maker. | 


] rote early in the morning to meditate, 
that I might without preſumption hope to be 
heard. I leſt my habitation, and, turning 


from the beaten path, I wandered without re- 


marking my way, or regarding any object that 
I paſſed, till the extreme heat of the ſun, which 


new approached the meridian, compelied my 
attention. The wearineſs which I had inſen- 
ſibly contracted by the length of my walk, be- 


came in a moment inſupportable: and looking 
round for ſhelter, I ſuddenly perceived that I 

was not far from the wood, in which Rhedi 
the hermit inveſtigates the ſecrets of nature, 
and aſcribes glory to Gop The hope of im- 


proving my meditation by his wiſdom, gave 
me new vigour; I ſoon reached the wood, I 
was refreſhed by the ſhade, and I walked for- 


ward til] I reached the cell. I entered, but 
Rhedi was abſcut, IL had not, however, wait - 
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ed long, before I diſcovered him through the 
trecs at ſome diſtance, advancing towards me 
with a perſon whoſe appearance was, if pol- 


_ ſible, yet more ener, and whom een . 
had never ſeen. 


Wnen they came near I roſe up, 900 lay- 

ing my hand upon my lips, I bowed myſelt 
with reverence before them. Rhedi ſaluted 
me by my name, aud preſented me to his com- 
panion, before whom J again bowed myſelt to 
the ground. Having looked ſtedfaſtiy in my 
countenance, he laid his hand upon my head, 
and bletied me: Heli,“ ſaid he, * thoſe who 
« delire Knowledge that they may teach Vir- 
tue, tha'l not be diſappointed : fit down, 1 


Will relate events which yet thou knowelt but 


© in part, and diſcloſe ſecrets of Providence 
from which thou mayelt derive inſtruction.' 
We ſat down, and I iillened as to the counſel 
ot an Angel, or the muſic of Paradiſe, | 
Amana, the daugater 0: Sanbad the ſhep- 
herd, was drawing water at the wells of Adail, 


when a caravan which had puſſed the deſfart 


arrived, and the driver of the camels alighted 


to give them drink: thoſe which came firſt to 


the wells, belonged to Nouraddin the mer- 
' chant, who had brought fine linen and other 

merchandize of great value from Egypt A- 
mana, when the caravan drew near, had co- 
vered herſelf with her vail, which the ſervant 


- ———̃ we _— __—_ —_—_ 
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of Nouraddin, to gratify a brutal curioſity, 
e to withdraw. | 
Amana, provoked by the 1 ld 
encouraged by the preſence of others, ſtruck 
him with the ſtaff of the bucket ; and he was 
about to retaliate the violence, when Nourad- 
din, who was himſelf with the caravan, cal. 
led out to him to forbear, and immediately haſt- 
ed to the well. The vail of Amana had fallen 
of in the ſtruggle, and Nouraddin was cap- 
 tivated with her beauty: the lovely confuſion 
of offended modeſty that glowed upon her 
cheek, the diſdain that ſwelled her boſom, and 
the reſentment that ſparkled in her eyes, ex- 
preſſed a conſciouſneſs of her ſex, which warm 
ed and animated her beauty: they were graces 
which Nouraddin had never ſeen, and produ- 
ced a tumult in his breaſt which he had never 
felt; for Nouraddin, tho* he had now great 
poſſeſſions, was yet a youth, and a ſtranger to 
women: the merchandize which he was tranſ- 
porting, had been purchaſed by his father, 
whom the angel of death had intercepted in 
the journey, and the ſudden acceſhon of in- 
dependence and wealth did not diſpoſe him to 
reſtrain the impetuoſity of deſire ; he, there- 
fore, demanded Amana of her parents ; his 
meſſage was received with gratitude and joy; 
and Nouraddin, after a ſhort time, carried 


der back to Egypt, having firſt puniſhed the 


* 3 b , STI 
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' ſervant, by whom ſhe had been inſulted at the 
Well, with his own hand. | 


But he delayed the ſolemnities of marriage 


till the time of mourning for his father ſhould 

expire; and the gratification of a paſſion which 
he could not ſuppreſs, was without much dif- 

| fculty ſuſpended, now its object was in his 

power. He anticipated the 2 which 
he believed to be ſecured; and ſnppoſed that 
it would increaſe by expeQation, like a trea- 
ſure by uſury, of which more is ſtill poſſeſſe d, 


as poſſeſſion is longer delayed. 
During this interval Amana recovered from 7 
the tumuligous joy of ſudden elevation; her 
ambition was at au end, and ſhe became ſuſ- 
cepiible of love. Nouraddin, who regretted 


the obſcurity of her birth only becauſe it had 


prevented the cultivation of her mind, labour- 


ed inceffanily to ſnpply the defect: the recei- 


ved his inſtruction not only with gratitude, : 
but delight ; while he ſpoke ſhe gazed upon 


him with eſteem and reverence, and had no | 


wiſh. but to return the happineſs which he was 


impatient to beſtow. 


At this time Oſmin the Caliph was upon i 
the throne of Egypt. The paſſions of Oſmin, 


thou knoweſt, were impetuous as the torrents 


of Alared, and fatal as the whirlwind of the 
deſart: to excite and to gratify, was the whole 


purpoſe of his mind; but his wiſh was ll 
Vor, HL. 1 


ce 
5 — K 
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unſatisfied, and his life was wretched. His 
ſereglio was filled with beauty; but the power 
of beauty he had exhauſted : he became out- 


ragious to revive deſire by a new object, which 1 55 
he demanded of Nardic the eunuch, whom 


he had not only ſet over his women but his 
kingdom, with menaces and execrations. Nar- 
dic, therefore, cauſed a proclamation to be 


made, that whoever. ſhould produce the moſt 
5 beautiful virgin within tao days, ſhould ſtand 


in the te ol the Caliph, and be deemed 
the third in his kingdom. 


Caled, the ſervant who had been benen Va 


| Nouraddin, returned with him to Egypt: the 
ſulien ferocity of his temper was increaſed by 


the defire of revenge, and the gloom of dif- 


content was deepened. by deſpair : but when 
| he heard the proclamation of Nardic, joy 
bindled in his aſpect like liglitning in the dark- 


neſs of a ſtorm; the offence which he had 
committed againſt Amana, enabled him to re- 


venge the punilhment which it produced. He 


knew that ſhe was y-. a virgin, and that her 
marriage was near: he, therefore, haſted to 
the palace, and demanded to be brought be- 
ſore Nardic, who in the midit of magnificence 
and ſervility, the flattery of dependent ambi- 
tion, and the zeal of unlimited obedience, was 
litting pale and filent, his brow contracted 
with anxiety, and his breaſt throbbing with 
e 
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When Caled was brought into his . 
he fell proſtrate beſore him > © Dy the ſmile 
of my Lord,“ ſaid he, let another be di- 
ſtinguiſhed from the ſlaves who mingle in ob- 
ſcurity; and Jet bis favour elevate another | 
from he duſt; but let my ſervice be accep- 


7 © ted, and let the defire of Oſmin be ſuisfied 
. with beauty. Amana will thortly be efpou- 
« {ed by Nouraddin ; but of Amana the ſove- 
* reign of Egypt only is worthy. Haſle, 
therefore, to demand her; ſhe is now with 
© lim in the houſe, to which 1 will conduct 
the meſſenger of thy will. : 
Nardic received this ints ligence with tranſ- 
ports of joy; a mandate was inftantly wric- 
1 ten to Nouraddin it was ſealed with the roy- 
5 al ſignet, and delivered to Caled, who re- 
5 mise with a force ſuffi ient to compel obedl- 
a ! ence. 
b--3 --- , 4 the mourning of Nouraddin ex - 
7 | pired: he had changed his apparel, and per- 
i ſumed his perſon; his features were brighten— 
. ed with the gladneſs of his heart; he had ia— 
. viled his friends to the felt:val of his mar- 
- | riage, and the evening was to accompliſh his 
A . wWilhes: the evening alſo was expected by 
. | Amana, with a jy wihch ſhe did not labour 
"Is to ſappreſs; and ſhe was hiding her blu- 
da es ia the breaſt of Nouraddia, when Ca- 
h led arrived with the mandate and the guard. 


SES 1 5 | = 
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The domeſlics were alar ned and terrified, 
and Nouraddin being iuſlantly acquainted with 
nge event, ruthed out of the apartment of A- 
mana with ditorder and trepidation. When 
he ſaw Caled, he was moved with anger 
and diſdain; but he was intimidated by the 
appearance of the guard. Caled immediately 
advanced, and with looks of inſolence and tri- 
unph, preſzuted the mandate, Nouraddin 
leeing the royal 155 Znet, kneeled to receive it; 
aud having gazed a moment at the ſuperſcrip- 
tina, poctted it upon Eis forshead! in an agony 
ot ſaſpente and terror. Ihe u reich who had 
derrayed him enjozed the anguiſh which he 
vffzr:d z and perceiving that he was farting, 
and had not fortitude to read the paper, ac- 
zuaiuted him with the contents: at the name 
f Amana he larted, as if he had felt the ſling 
of a ſcorpion, and TOE, fell to ths 
Zround. ä No | | 
Calcd proceeded to execute his commiſſion 
without remorſe; he was not to be moved by 
froomag, expoſtulation, intreaty, or tears; 
but having condaQed Amana to the ſeraglio, 
preſented her to Nardic, with exultation and 
hope. Nardic, whoſe wiſh was Aattered by 
Kature and her hape, lifted up her vail with 
patience, Uinidity, and ſolicitude: but the 
moment he beheld her face, his doubts were 
at ar. end: he prodrated hi nſelf beſere her, 


* 
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as a perſon on whoſe pleaſure his liſe would 
irom that moment depend. She was conduc - 


; ty to the chamber of the women, and eh | 
was the ſame hour inveſted with his new dig- 
nity; an apartment was atipned him in the 


palace, aud he was made captain of the guard 
that kept the gates. 
Nouraddie, waca he recovered his ſenſibt. 
lity, and found that Amana had been conduc- 
ted to the ſcragito, was ſeized by turns with 


Ciſtraction and tlupidite : he paſfed the nigh 

in agitations, by which the powers of nature 
were exhauſted, and in the morning he locke 
himſelf into the chamber of Amana, and 


threw himſelf on a fota, determined to ad- 


mit no comforter, and to receive no ſuſlalu- 
ante. 1 | 


_—C 
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| 3 vorca h malignis. | ” Juv, 


| Prayers made and granted in a luckleſs hour. Deyden. 


HIL E Nouraddin was thus abandoned 
to deſpair, Nardi:'s deſcription of Ama - 


na had rouzed Oſmin ſrom his apathy, He 


commanded that ſhe ſhould be prepared to 


receive him, and ſoon after went alone into her 
apartment. Familiar as he was with beauty, 


and ſatiated with enjoy ment, he could not 


— — 
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behold Amana without emotion: he perceived 
indeed, that ſhe was in tears, and that his pre- 
ſence covered her with confuiinn ; yet he belie- 
ved that ker terrors would be caſily.removed, 
that by kindneſs {hz might be ſoothed to fa- 


miliarity, and by careſſes excited to dalitance ; 


but the moment he approached her, the threw 
her(=If at luis feet, and intreated to be heard, 
with an importunity which he choſe rather to 
indulge than reſiſt; he therefore, raiſed her 


tron the ground, and ſupporting her in his 


arms, encouraged her to proczed. © Let my 
Lord,“ ſaid the, © difinifs a wretch who is not 


© worthy of his preſence, and compalitonate 
the diſtreſs which is not ſuſceptible of delight. 


Jam the daughter of a ſhepherd, betrothed 


tothe merchant Nouraddin, from whom my 


body has been forced by the perfidy of a 
* ſlave, and to whom my foul is united by in- 
diſſoluble bonds. O! let not the terrors 
of thy frown be upon me! ſhall the ſovereign 
« of Egypt Roop to a reptile of the dult ? thail 
+ the judge of nations retain the werthleſs 
theft of treachery and revenge? or ſhall he 
for whom ten thouſand languiſh with deſire, 
« rejoice in the ſufferance of one alienated 
« mind ? Oſmin whoſe breaſt had by turus 


been enflaned with deſire and indignation, 


while he gazed upon the beauties of Amana 


and liſtened to her voice, now ſuddenly threw | 
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her {rom in m, and de parte 4 without ans rep:!. 
When he was alone, he remained a few mo- 


ments in fuſpence : but the palTons which lo- 
Juence had re pre ſſe d, ſoan becatae again predo- 
minant, and he commanded Amana to be toll „ 
that it within three hours did he not come pre- 


pared to gratify his withes, he would caſt the 
hcad of the flave tor whom he was SOE ed at 


| her leet. Os | . | 


The eunuch by Pe his meſſire v was Ae | 
livered, and the woman who kad return:d to 
Amana when the Calipi retired, were touched 

with pity at her diſtreſs, and trenibled at hor 
danger : the eviis which they couid 1carce 
2 to prevent, they were yet lolicito: us 8 


| delay! and therefore, adviſed her to requeſc 


1 


tiiree days of preparation, that the might fut. 
icizntly recover the tranguhliy of her mind 
to make a jaſt eſtimate of her own happiness; 


and with this requeſt to ſend, as a pledge of 
her obedience, a bow! of ſherbet, in whica a 
pearl had been diſſolved, and of which ſhe had 


fiſt drank herſelf. 

Ty this advice, after ſome TOES of deſpe- 
ration, ſne at length conſented, and . 
LO put it in execution. | 

At the time when this re: fonion was taken, 

Nouraddin ſuddenly ſtarted from a reſtleſs 
| amber ; he was again lung by an inſtartune- 
ous reflection upon his own miſery, at it» 


4 — 
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5 dulged the diſcontent of his mind in this eu- 


clamation: If wildom and goodnels do in- 
« dzed preſide over the works of Omnipotence, 
© whence is oppreſſion, injaſtice, and cruelty ? 
4 As Nouraddin alone has a right to Amana, 
hy is Amara in the power of Oſmin? O 
© that now the juſtice of Heaven would appcar 
cin my behalf! O that from this hour I was 
Oimin, and Oſain Nouraddin ” The a0. 
meat he had uttered this wiſh, his chamber 
Was darkened as with a thick cloud, which 
was at length dill;patcd by a burit of thunder; | 
and a bziag, wWheſe appearance was more than 
human, ſtcod before aim. * Nouradgin? ſaid | 
the viſion, I aim of the region above thee: 
but my bufineſs is with the chijdren of the 
earth. Thou haſt withed to be Oſmin; and 
© as far as this with is poſſible it ſhall be ac- 
compliſhed; thou ſhalt be enabled to aſſume 
bis appearance, and to exerciſe his power. 1 
know not yet whether I am permitted to 
« conceal Oſmin under the appearance of Nou - 
b raddin, but till to-morrow — ſhall not inter- 
« rupt thee.” | 
Nouraddin, who had been held ab 
| by altoniſhment and terror, now recovered his 
ſorritude as in the preſence of a ſriend; and 
was about to expreſs his gratitude and joy, 
when the Genius bound a taliſman on his left 
arm, and acquainted him with its power: As 
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« often as this bracelet,“ ud he, „ ſhall be ap- 


© plied to the region (f thy }; cart, thou ſhait 


© be alternately changed in appearance rot 
Nouraddin to Oſnin, and from Ofnia to 


| « Nouraddin.” The Genius then ſuddenly dif- 


appeared, and Nouraddin, | impatient to reco- 
ver the poſſeſſion of Amara, inſtantly applied 
the ſtudd of the bracelet to his breaft, and the 


next moment found himſelf alone in an apart- 


ment of the ſcraglio. 

During this interval, the Caliph, who was 
expecting the iſſue of his meſſige to Amana, 
became reſtleſs and impatient : be quitted his 
apartment, and went into the gardens, nere 
he walked backward and forward with a vio- 


Tent but interrupted pace; and at length flood 


fill, frowning and N with his eyes fixed 


on the clear ſarface of a fonntain in the mid- 


dle of the walk. The agitation of his mind 


continued, and at length broke out into this 


loliloquy: What is my felicity, and w hat is 
my power? I am betete by the want cf 
that which the caprice of women has beſtow- 
ed upon my ſtive. I can gratify revenge, 
but not defire; IT cun withhold fcliity from 
* hi:n, but I cannot proenre it to myſelf, Way 
© have I not power to aſſunſe the form ia 
* which I might enjoy my withes? I wit! at 
: Jeaſt enjoy them in thought. If 1 was Neu- 
* raddin, I ſhould be claſped with trantport to 
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© the boſum of Amana ! He then reſign ed 


himſelf to the power of 1 imagination, and was 


again ſilent: but the moment his with was ut- 
| tered, he became ſubject to the Genius wits 


had juſt tranſported Nouraddin to his palace. 
This with therefore, was inſtantly fulfilled; 


_ and his eyes being ftill fixed upon the water, 


he perceived, with ſadden wonder and delight, 


that his figure had been changed ia a moment, 


and that the mirror reflected another image. 
His ſ:incy had been warmed with the ideal. 
careſſes of Amana; the tumult of his mind 


was increaſed by the prodigy : and the prati- 


acation of his appetite being the only object 


of his attention, be haſted inſtantly to the pa- 
Jace, without reflecting that, as he would not 


be known, he nous” be reſuſed admittance. 
t the door, to which he advanced with ea- 


Berneſs and precipitation, he was ſtopped by 


a party of the guard that was now commanded 
by Caled: a tumult enſued, and Caled being 


Haſtily called, believed that Nouraddin, in the 


phrenzy of deſperation, had ſcaled the walls 


of the garden to recover Amana; and rejoi- 

cing in an opportunity of revenge that exceed- 
ed ͤ his hope, inſtantly ſtabbed "bins with his 

poinard, but at the ſume time received that of 


the Caliph in his heart. Thus fell at once 
the tyrant and the traitor; the tyrant by tlie 


hand which lad been armed to ſupport him 


ſigned 


d was 
as ut 


| vnn 0 


alace. 


tiled; 


Vat er, | 


light, 


nage. f 
ideal 
mind 


grati- 
object 
e pa- 
1 not 
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h ea- 


d by 


nded. 
being 


n the. 


walls 
rejoi- 


ceed- 


u dis 


at of 
Once 
„tlie 
him 


tored alone, pale and treu bling; 
her hlps were torced into a ſinile, the charac- 
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in oppreſſion, and the traitor by the fury 

of the appetite which his perfidy had excited. 
In the mean time th2 man who was belic- 


ved to be lain, repoſe d in ſecurity upon a ſo- 
fa; and Amana, by the direction of her wo- 
men, had prepared the meſſage and the bowl. 


They were now diſpatched to the Caliph, and 
received by Nouraddin. He underitood by 


the meſſage, that Amana was yet inviclate :. 


in the joy of his heart, therefore, he took 
the bowl, Which having emptied, he re- 
turned by the eunuch, ar.d then he commanded 
that Amana ſhould be brougat into bis pre- 


ſence. 


In obedienca to ths. command, the was con- 


ducted by her women to the door, but ſue ens 


and though, 


ters which grief, dread, and averſion, had writ- 


ten in her COUntenance, Were not t ffaced. Nous 


raddin who beheld her diſorder, exulted in 
the fidelity of her love, and ſpringing forward, 


threw his arms about her in an extaſy of ten- 
derneſs and joy; which was {till heightened 
_ Vhen he perceived, 
Olmin thoſe embraces were ſuffered with re- 
luctance, which in his own were returned with 


that in the character of 


ardour: he therefore, retreating backward a 
ew paces, applied the Taliſman again to his 


breaſl, and having recovered his own ſorm, 
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w ould have ruſhed again into her arms; bi 
ſhe ſtarted from him in confuſion and terro 
He ſmiled at the eſlect of the prodigy; 


ſuſlaining her on his boſum, repeated Fog 


tender incidents which were known to no 
ther; told her by what means he had inte 


cepted her mefage; and urged her immediat 


ly to eſcape, that they might poſſeſs all the 
deſires in each other, and leave the incun 
brance of royalty to the wretch whoſe liken- 
he had been enabled to aſſume, and was no 
impatient to renounce. Amana gazed at hi 
with a fixed attention, till her ſuſpicion ar 
doubts were removed; then ſuddenly tar 
away irom him, tore her garment, ard lock 
up to heaven, imprecated curſes upon ber hea 
till her voice e and ſhe burt M 
L.ear's. 

Of this Agony. which Nouraddin behe 
with unutterable diſtreſs, the broken exciam 
tions of Amana at length acquainted him wi 

the cauſe. In the bowl”? laid ſhe, whi 


© thou haſt intercepred, there was death. 


© wiſhed, when 1 took it from my lips, th 
the draught which remained might be p- 
« ſon: a powder was immediately ſhaken i ir 
it by an inviſible hand, and a voice whilſpe 
2 ed me, that him who drank the * 
would inevitably deſtroy.” _ 
Nouraddin, to «Doſe heart the fatal -x 
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E 5 * | | | 
lignity had now ſpread, perceived that his 


: Win. 


Was alarmed in a moment 
M ' 2 2 N , ; = 4 1 

: as ee, for that of Oſn in, was examined 
by the phyſicians; the effects of poiſon were 
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2 


difolvtion would: be fudden ; his legs already 
S 2 . 4 = : 4 S 5 
trembled, and his eye became dim: he Pretch- 


ed out his arms towards Amana, and his coun 
— was diſtorted by an incfſ-Qual eſtort 
mor f 
to ſpeak; impenetrable darkneſs came upon 


him, he groaned and fell backwards. In his 


oy the taliſman again ſmote his breaſt; his 
form was again changed, and th 


horrors of 
death were impreſſed upon the fn ot Of. 


Amana, who ran to ſapport him, when 


the percei th 
1 perceived the lall transformation, ruſhed 


Rl + beg with the wild impetuoſi- 
J of diſtraction and deſpair. "The ſeraglio 
; the body, which 


evident ; Amana wes immediately ſuſpected; 


"ny by the command of Shomar, who ſuc- 
ceeded his father, ſhe was put to death. - 


© Snch,? ſaid the com 
S panion of R . 
the end of WMuraddin de di, was 


| raddin and Amana, of Oſmin 
va Caled, from whoſe deſtiny I have with- 
rawn the vail: let the world conſider it, 


: me be wife. Be thou (till the meſſenger of 
1 ruction, and let increaſe of knowled e 
cloathe thee with humility. ; 
While mine eye was fixed upon the hoary 
ſage, who had thus vouchſafed me counſe! 
and knowledge, his countenance became bright 


+: 
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as the morning, and his robe fleecy like a 
cloud]; he roſe like a vapour from the ground, 
| and the next moment I ſaw him no more. 
I then turned towards Rhedi the kermit, 
chilled with reverence, and dumb with aflo- 
niſkhment ; but in the countenance of Rhedi 
was the calm chearſulneſs of ſuperior virtue; 
and Iperceived that the ſandity of his liſe halt 
acquainted him with divine intelligence. Ha- : 
+ met,” ſaid he, the voice which thou haſt 
* heard, is the voice of Zachis the genius; by 
« whoſe power the wonders which he has re- 
lated were produced. It is the province of 
* Zachis to punith impatience and prefump- 
„tion, by ſuifiling the delires of thoſe who 
+ with to interrupt the order of nature, and 
« preſurne to direct the hand of Providence. 
| * Relate what thou 258 heard, to preſerve O0- 
* thers from his power.“ 
Now, therefore, let Virtue ſuffer adverſity 
with patience, and Vice dread to incur the 
miſery the would inflict: for by him who re- 
pines at the ſcale of Heaven, his own portion 
of good is diminiſhed ; and he who preſump- 
tuovſly aſſumes the ſword, will turn the point 
upon his own boſom. 
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; Infanientis dum 7 ip. cu | | 7 
_ Conſultus, erte. | Hor. 


I miſt my end, and loft 1 my way, 5 
By crack -braia'd wiſqom led alt; ay. 8 


. To the Ae, 
81 * 
T has long been charged by one part ot 
mankind upon the cther, that they will 
not take advice; that counſel and inſtruction 
are generally thrown away; and that, in de- 


Hance both of admonition and example, all 


claim the right to chuſe their own meaſures, 


; and to regulate their own lives. 


That there is ſomething in advice very uſe- 


ful and ſalutary, ſeems to be equally confeſſed 


on all hands; ſince even thoſe that reject gt, 


allow for the moſt part that rejection to be 


wrong, but charge the fauit upon the unſkil. 
fal manner in which it is given; they admit 
the efficacy of the medicine, but a>hor the 
nauſeouſneſs of the velucle. 
Thus mankind have gone on from century 
to century: ſora? have been advifing others 
how to act, and ſme have been teaching the 
adviſers how to adviſe ; vet very little al:era- 


tion has been made in the world. As we mult 


T2 
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as the morning, and his robe fleecy like a 


cloud; he roſe like a vapour from the ground, 


and the next moment I ſaw him no more. En 
I then turned towards Rhedi the kermit, 


chilled with reverence, and dumb with allo. 


niſhment ; but in the countenance of Rhedi 


was the calm chearſulneſs of ſuperior virtue; 


and Iperceived that the ſandity of his liſe halt 


_ acquainted him with divine intelligence. Ha- 
© met,” ſaid he, the voice which thou haſt 
heard, is the voice of Zachis the genius; by 

© whoſe power the wonders which he has re- 

| © Jated were produced. It is the province of 
1 Aachis to puniſh impatience and preſump— 


„tion, by ſuifiiling the deſires of thoſe Who 


— 6 with to interrupt the order of nature, and 
preſume to direct the hand of Providence. a 
© Relate what thou haſt heard, to e o- 


* thers from his power.“ 
Now, therefore, let Virtue ſuffer adverſity 


with patience, and Vice dread to incur the 


miſery the would inflit: for by him who re- 
pines at the ſcale of Heaven, his own portion 


of good is diminiſhed ; and he who preſump- 


tuouſſy aſſumes the ſword, will turn the point 
upon his own boſome . | 9 5 
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e FOX „ My entice 1 | 
Con ſultus, errc, 


J miſt my end, and loſt my oy. 
By crack- braia'd uiſuom led alt; ay. 
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STK, 
T has long been charged by one part of 
mankind upon the cther, that they will 

not take advice ; that counſel and inſtruction 


dre generally thrown away; and that, in de- 

fiance both of admonition and example, all 
claim the right to chuſe their own meaſures, | 

and to regulate their own lives. 


That there is ſomething in advice very . : 
ful and ſalutary, ſeems to be equaliy confeſſed 


on all hands; ſince even thoſe that reject it, 


allow ſor the moſt part that rejection to be 


wrong, but charge the ſault upon the unſbil. 
fal manner in which it is given; they admic 


8 
the efficacy of the medicine, but ahhor the 
nauſcouſneſs of the velucle, 


Thus mankind have gone on from century 


to century: ſora? have been adviſing others 


how to act, and ſme have been teaching the 


adviſers how to adviſe z yet very little altera- 


tion has been made | in the world. As we muſt 


. 
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all by the law of nature enter life i in ignoran ice, 


ve muſt all make our way through it by the 
ght of our own experience; aa for any fee 


curity that advice has been yet able to afford, 


12ult endeavonr aſter ſucceſs at the hazard of 


miſcarriage, and learn to 69. right! by Venture 
ing to do wrong. | 
By advice I would not he underiood. to 


can, the everlaſting and inv ariable principles 


or morul and religions truth, from wh.ch no 
change of exte rnal circumſtances can jullify 
any deviation; but ſuch directions as reſpect 
merely the prudential part of conduct, and 


Which may be followed or neglected without 


any vi, nation of eſſential duties. 
It is, indeed, not ſo frequently to make us 
good as to make us wile, that our friends. 


employ the ofiiciouſneſs of counſel; and a- 


mong the rejectors of advice, who are men- 
tioned by the grave and ſententious with ſo 


much acrimony, you will not fo often find the 
vicious and abandoned, as the pert and the 


petulant, the vivacious and the giddy. 

As the great end of female education is to 
get a huſband, this 1: kewiſe is the general ſub- 
_ ci female advice; and the dreadiul denun- 
ciation againſt thoſe volatile girls, who will 


not liſten paticatly to the lectures of wrinkled 
wildom, is, that they ul die unmarried, or 


row themſelves away upon ſome worthleſs 
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fellow, who w 11 never be a e lo l :ep them 


3 coach. 


I bring naturaliy af: a dudil: and eaſy tem- 


per, without ſtrong d:fires or quick reſent- 
ments, was always a favourite amonglt the 


ciderly ladies, becauſe I never rebelled aguicl 


' ſeniority, nor could be charged with thinking 
my ſelf wiſe before my time; but heard ever) 
opinion wich ſubmiſſive ſilence, proſeſled ary - 


ſ.If ready to lear.1 from ail who ſeemed inch! 


ned to teach me, paid the ſame prateful ac- 
 kaowledgments for precepts contradictory to 
each other, and if any controverſy aroſe, was 
careful to lide with her v Wo mages in the 
company. | 


Ot this complinice I very early "I ho | 
advantage; ; for my aunt Matilda left me a 
very large addition to my fortune, for this 
zealon chiefly, as ſhe herſelſ declared, becauſe 


I was not above hearing good council, but 
worid fit from morning till night to be inſtruc- 

ted, while my filter Sukey, who was a year 
Jounger than myſeif, and was, therefore, in 

_ greater want of information, was ſo much con- 


ceited of her own knowledge, that whenever 
the gocd lady in the ardour of benevolence 
reproved or inſlructed her, ſhe would pout or 
titter, interrupt her with queliions, or bur. 


8 rafs her with objections. 


1 had no d.fign to ſupplant wy ſiſter by chis | 
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complaiſant attention; nor, when the conſe- 
quences of my obtequiouſneſs came to be 
known, did Sukey ſo much envy as deſpiſe 
me; I was, however, very well pleaſed with 
my ſucceſs: and having 1eceived, from the 
concurrent opinion of all mankind, a notion, 
that to be rich was to be great and happy, 1 
thought I had obtained my advantages at an 
eaſy rate, and reſolved to continue the ſame 
paſſive attention, ſince I found myſelf fo pow- 
ertnily recommended by it to kindneſs and e- 
jteem. | | | 
The deiire of adrifing has a very extenſive 
prevalence; and ſince a 9H cannot be given 
Hut to thoſe that will hear it, a patient liſten- 
er is neceilary to the accommodation of ali 
thoſe who defire to be confirmed in the opi- 
ion of their own wiſdom : a patient liſtener, 
| however, is not always to be had; the pre- 
ient age, whatever age is preſent, is ſo vitia- 
red and diſordered, that young people are rea- 
dier to talk than to attend, and good counſet 
s only thrown away upon thoſe who are ful! 
ot their own perfections. 

I was, therefore, in this ſcarcity of good 
enſe, a general favourite; and ſeldom ſaw a 
day in which ſome ſober matron did not in- 
vite me to her houſe, or take me out in her 
chariot, for the ſake of inſtructing me how to 
cep my character in this cenſorious age, how 
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to conduct myſelf in the time of ccurtſhip, how 
to flipulate for a ſettlement, how to manage a 


| huſband of every character, regulate my fa- 
mily, and educate my children. | 


We are naturally credulous 1a onr own fa 
vour. Having been ſo often careſſed and ap- 
plauded for my docility, 1 was willing to be- 
lieve mylclf really erlightened by inſtruction, 
and completely qualified for the taſk of life, I 


did not doubt but J was entering the world 
with a mind furniſhed againſt all exigencies, 


with expedients to extricate mytelf from every 
dillicalty, and ſagacity to provide againſt eve- 
y danger; I was, therefore, in haite to give 
tome tpecimen cf my prudence, and to thev“ 
that this liberality of 11::traction had nct been 
idly laviſhed upon a nud incapable of im- 
5 prov ement, | 
My purpoſe, for why ſhould 1 has it? was 
bike that of other women, to obtain a huſband 
of rank and fortune ſupcrior to my own: and 


in this I had the concurrence cf all thoſe that 


had aſſumed the province of directing me. 
That the woman was undone who married be- 
low herſelf, was univertally agreed; and tho“ 
tome ventured to afiert, that the richer wan 
ought invariably to be preferred, and that 
money was a ſufficient compenſation fer a des. 
fective anceſtry; yet the majority declared 
warmly for a gentleman, and were of 0p{3163. 
at vpflarts ſhowa ot be encouraged 
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With regard to other qualifications I had 


an irreconcilable variety of inflructions. I was 
ſometimes told, that deformity was no defect 


in a man; and that he who was not encou— 
raged to intrigue by an opinion of his pcrſon, 
was niore likely to value the tenderneſs of his 


wite; but a grave widow directed me to chuſe 


a man who might imagine himſelf agreeable 


to me, ſor that the deformed were always ia- 


ſupportab'y vigilant, and 2pt to fink into ſul- 
1 or burſt into rage, if they found their 
vile's eye wandering for a moment to a JOE 
Face, or a handſome ſhape. 

They were, however, all unanimous in 


* larning me, with repeated cautions, againſt | 
all thoughts of union with a wit, as a being 


with whom no ha pineſs could poſlibly be en- 
joyed: men of every other kind I was taught 
to govern, but a wit was an animal for whom 


no arts of taming had been yet diſcovered :_ 


the woman whom he could once get within 
his power, was conſidered as loſt to all hope 
of dominion or of quict : for he would detect 
artifice and d-icat allurement, and if once he 


diſcovered any ſailure of conduct, would be- 


lieve his own eyes, in defiance of tears, ca. 


reſſes, and proteſtations. 


In- purſuance of theſe ſage principles, I pro- 
cecded to form my ſchemes; and while I was - 
yet in the fr bloom of youth, was taken out 
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at an aſſe mbly py Mr Friſſz. I 2m afraid my 
checks glowed, and my. ves ſpa Sed; for I 


obſerved the looks © - __ woerintendants 


f xed ar xiouſly upon we; and I v-as next day 


cautioned againſt 3 1700 15411 hands. as a 
man of the moſt We and formidable 


kind, who had writ verſes to cre lady, ard then 


forſoken her only becautie ſhe could not rtad 

them, and lampooned ancther for 10 other 

fault than defaming his ſiſter. | 
Having been hitherto accuſtomed to obey, 


I e to diſmiſs Mr Fiſk, who happily 
did net think me worth the labour of a lam 


Poon, I was then addreſſed by Mr Sturdr, 
and congratulated by all my friends on the 


manors of which 1 was ſhortly to be lady: 
but Sturdy's converſation was ſo groſs, that 
after the third viſit 1 could erdare him no 
longer; and incurred, by diſiniſſi..g him, the 


_cenjure of all my friends, who declared that 
my nicety was greater than my prudence, and 
that they feared it would be my late at laſt to 
be wretched with a wit. 

| By a wit, however, I was never afterwards 
attacked, but lovers of every other claſs, or 


pretended lovers, I have often had; and, not- 


withſtanding the advice conitantiy given nit, 
to have no regard in my chgice to my Own in- 
clinations, I could not {crbear to diſcard ſome 


for vice, and ſome ſor rudeneſs. I wat ones | 


. — 
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loudly cenſured ſor refuſing an old gentleman 
vrho offered an enormous jointure, and died 


of the phthyſic a year after; and was fo bait- 
ed with inceſſint importunities, that I thould 
Lave given my hand to Drone the ſtock jab - 


ber, Lad not the reduction of intereſt made 


him afraid of the expences of matrimony. 

Some, indeed, I was permitted to encou- 
rage; but miſcarried of the main end, by treat- 
ing them according to the rules of art which 


nad been preſeribed me. Altilis, an old maid, 
inſuſed into me ſo much haughtineſs and re- 


ſerve, that ſome of my lovers withdrew them- 
ſelves from my frown, and returned no more; 
others were driren away, by the demands of 
ſettlement u hich the widow Trapland directed 


ine to make; and I have learned, by many 
Experients, that to aſk advice is to loſe op- 


Vour humble Servant, 


p E R DIT A. 


T A. 


- 
* 


* 
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—— 


Numb. 75. Tueſday, Fuly 24, 1753. 


| Suid virtus & quid ſap'entia pt, 


Utile propojuil nobis exemplar Len. Hor. 
Jo ſhew what pious wiſdom's pow' ＋ can a, 
: The Poet ſets Oh lles f in our view. | Francis. 


] Have l weed: at the com- 


mon practice of our inſtructors of youth, 


in making their pupils far more intimately ac- 


quainted with the Iliad than with the Odyſſey 


_ of Homer. This abſurd cuſlom, which ſeems 
to ariſe from the ſuppoſed ſuperiority of the 
former poem, has inciined me to make ſome 

reflections on the excellence of the latter; a 


talk I am the more readily induced to under- 
take, as ſo little is performed in the diſſerta- 


tion prefixed by Broome to Pope's tranſlation 


of this work, which one may venture to pro- 


nounce is confuſed, defective and dull. Thoſe 


who receive all their opinions in criticiſm from 
cuſtom and authority, and never dare to con- 
ſult the deciſions of reaſon and the voice of 

nature and truth, muſt not accuſe me of being 


| affectedly paradoxical, if I endeavour to main- | 


tain that the Odyſſey excels the Iliad in many 


reſpects; and that for ſeveral reaſons young | 
ſcholars ſhould peruſe it early and attentively. 


The moral of this poem is more extenſively 
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uſeſul than that of the Iliad ; which, indeed, 
by diſplaying the dire effects of diſcord among 
rulers, may rectify the conduct of princes, and 
may be called the Manual of Monarchs: 
whereas the patience, the prudence, the wiſ- 
dom, the temperance and fortitude of Ulyſſes, | 
afford a pattern, the utility of which is not 
_ confined within the compaſs of courts and pa- 
laczs, but deſcends and diffuſes its influence | 
over common life and daily practice. If the 
faireſt exa uples ought to be placed before us 
in an age prone to imitation, if patriotiſm be 
preferable to implacability, if an eager deſire 
to return to one's country and family be more 
marcly and noble than an eager deſire to be 
reveuged of an enemy, then ſhould our eyes 
rather be fixed on Ulyſſes than Achilles. Un- 
experienced minds, too eaſily captivated with 8 
the fire and fury of a gallant general, are 
ap: to prefer courage to conſtancy, and firm- 
neſs to humanity. We do not behold the de- 
ſtroyers of peace and the murderers of man- 
kind, with the deteſtation due to their crimes; 
becauſe we have been i-ured almoſt from our 
infancy to liſten to the praiſes that have been 
wantonly laviſhed on them by the moſt exqui- 
ſite poetry: The Muſes,” to apply the words 
of an ancient Lyric, © have concealed and de- 
* corated the bloody ſword with wreaths of 
* myrtle.” Let the Iliad be ever ranked at the 
head of human compoſitions for its ſpirit and 
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ſublimity; but let not the milder, and per- 


haps, more inſinuating and attractive beauties 
of the Odyſſey be deſpiſed and overlooked. In 
the one we are placed amid the rage of ſtorm: 
f 4d . Eo 


f vo N Tara xa iC gig Ke 
Har ov@give, ore NaCDrare, XU. ie 
Zius, or dung , Jννðν. e PETITION 


lid XVI. 384. 


And when in autumn Jove bs fury power. 


And earth is loaden with inceſſant ſhowers : 
From their deep beds he bids the rivers rite, 


And apens all the Jood S of the ſcies. 
Pope, 


In the other, all i is tranquil and ſedate, and 
calmly delighrful : 


ort For o, 
AX auit Znpugoi? AryuTvnio'zs Apnras 
Nxexvos avins ty eki, avigurys.. 


N IV. 705 


Stern winter ſmiles on that aki clime 3 
The fields are florid with unfading prime: 


From the bleak pole no winds inclement blow, 


Mold the round hail, or ſhake the fleecy ſnow: 
But from the breezy deep, the Bleſt inhale 
The fr agrant murmurs of the weltern gale. 
CY Sad 
Vol. III. 1 


. - 
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Accordingly, to diſtinguiſh the very different 
natures of theſe poems, it was anciently the 


practice of thoſe who publicly recited them, 
to repreſent the Iliad, in alluſion to the blood- 


ſhed it deſcribed, in a robe of ſcarlet ; and the 
Odyſſey, on account of the — it relates, 
in an azure veſtment. 


The predominant paſſion of Ulyſſes being L 


the love of his country, ſor the ſake of which 
he even refuſes immortality, the poet has ta- 


ken every occaſion to diſplay it in the livelieſt 


and moſt ſtriking colours. The firſt time we 


behold the hero, we find him diſconſolately 


ſitting on the ſolitary ſhore, ſighing to return 


to Ithaca, Nee, odvgoprrars weeping inceſ- 
Mantly, and ſlill caſling his eyes upon the ſea. 
Tlovſov ex alguytrov Seputorero Lang uuf; While a 

© yoddels,” ſays Minerva at the very beginning 

of the poem, by her power and her allure- ' 


© ments detains him from Ithaca, he is dying 
© with deſire to ſee even ſo much as the ſmoke 
© ariſe from his much-loved iſland : tarda flu- 
unt ingrataque tempora!' While the luxu- 
rious Phzacians were enjoying a delicious 
banquet, he attended not to their mirth and 
miuſic, for the time approached when he was 
return to Ithaca: they had prepared a ſhip 
ior him to ſet ſail in the very next morning; 


and the thoughts of his approaching happinet: 
| Having engroſſed all his foul, | 
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He fa, and ed the fun, and w ard the 


| e 


8 RE FER yag Arvtalvt TITER 


Jo repreſent his impatience more ſtrongly, 
the poet adds a moſt expreſſive ſimile, ſuited 
to the ſimplicity of antient times; The ſet- 
ling of the ſun,” ſays he, © was as welcome 
and grateſul to Ulyſſes, as it is to a well - la- 
* boured plowman, who earneſtly waits for its 


decline, that he may return to his ſupper, 


15 [4 Ac gov eTagto al, while his weary knees are | 


6 * to him as he walks Wane, | 


—BaaCure: Ton re rer unte. 


0 Notwithſlanding all the W and en · 
© dearments I received from Calypſo, yet,” 
ſays our hero, « I perpetually bedewed with 
my tears the garments which this immortal . 


beauty gave to me. 


E. Ac Nα r at-. 


Aau gc Sue xov ,, (OTU Jen: Kaav se. 


We are preſented in every page with freſi in- 


ſtances of this love of his country; and his 


whole behaviour convinces us, 


NF ve y xs re dy Torr oa; * 
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This generous ſertiment runs like a golden ; 
vein throughaut the whole poem. 
If this animating example were duly and 
deeply incuicated, how {trong an impreſſion 
would it neeeflariiy make upon the yielding 
minds of youth, when meited and me lite by 
the warmtl of ſuch exaited poetry! | 
Nor is the Olyilzy leſs excellent and oth 
ſs}, in the amiable piftures it affords. of 
Private aff:Fions and domettic tenderneſics, 


aud all the charities 
Of father, for, and brother — 


Milton. 


When Viſes 4 4 into the infernal ; 
regions, it is finely contrived that he ſhould 
meet his aged mother Anticlea. Aſter his 
firſt ſorrow and ſurprize, he eagerly inquires | 


into the cauſes of her death, and adds, Doth 


amy father yet live? does my ſon poſſeſs my 
_ * dominions, or does he groan under the ty- 
L ranny of ſome uſurper who thinks I ſhall 
never return? Is my wife Rilt conſtant to 


e my bed ? or hath ſoine noble Grecian mar- 


© ried her? —Theſe queſtions are the very 
voice of nature and affection. Anticlea au— 
ſwers, that * ſhe herſelf died with grief ſor 
the loſs of Ulyſſes; that Laertes langniſhe: 
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« away life in ſolitude and ſorrow for him 


and that Penelope perpetually and inconſo. 
© lably bewails his . and — for hi: 


0 return.“ 


When the 13 diſguiſed like a Banger, 
Has the firſt interview with his father, whom. 
he finds diverting his cares with rural amuſe- 
ments in his little garden, he informs him that: 

he had ſeen his ſon in his travels, but now 
deſpairs of beholding him again. Upon this 
the ſorrow of Laertes is inexpreſſible: Ulyſſes 
can counterfeit. | no — but exclaiuis ar 

Ow 


'L I am he! ! 0 father riſe ! behold | 
Thy ſon * — 


| And the 3 of himſelf to Trlemnchu:; „ 

in the ſixteenth book, in a ſpeech of ſhort and _ 

broken exclamations, is | equally tender ang 

| pegs - : 
The duties of univerſal i - : of | 
charity, and of hoſpitality, that unknown and 
unpractiſed virtue, are perpetually inculcated 
with more emphaſis and elegance than in any 
ancient philoſopher, and I with I could not 
add, than in any modern. Ulyſſes meets with 
a friendly reception in all the various nations 
to which he is driven; who declare their in- 
violable obl] gations to protect and cheriſh the 


23 


r 
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Rranger and the wanderer. Above all, how a- 


miable is the behaviour of Eumeus to his un- 
known maſter, who aſks for his charity. + it. 


is not lawful for me,” ſays the Ale Trogeos: 


© I dare not deſpiſe any ſtranger or indigent 
» man, even if he were much meaner than 
thou appcareſt to be; for the poor and 


« ſtrangers are ſent to us by Jupiter!“ Keep,“ 


ſays Epictetus, * continually in thy memory, 
what Eumeus ſpeaks in Homer to the dif 
- guiſed Ulyſſes.“ I am ſenſible, that many 
ſuperſicial French critics have endeavoured to 
ridicule all that paſſe es at the lodge of Eumevs, | 
as coarſe and indelicate, and below the digni- 
ty of Epic poetry; but let them attend to the 
bollowing obſervation of the greateſt genius of 
their nation: Since it is delightful,“ ſays 
Fenelon, to ſee in one of Titian's land- 
ſcapes the goats climbing up a banging rock, 
or to behold in one of Tenier's pieces a coun- 
a try feaſt and ruſtic dances; it is no wonder, 


that we are pleaſed with fuch natural deſ- 


a criptions as we find in the Odyſſey. This 
fſimplicity of manners ſeems to recall the gal- 

den age. I am more pleaſed with honeſt La- 

* meus, than with the pes heroes of Clelia 


« or Cleopatra.“ 
The moral precepts with which every page 


of the Odyſſey is pregnant, are equally noble. 


Plato's with is here accompliſned; for we be- 


— — b 


o 


„ 


ol the other. 
5 ties w al. make the ſubjed | of ſome enſuing 
. paper. „ | = 
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hold Virtue perſonally appearing to the ſons 
of men, in her moſt awful and moſt alluring 


charins. 


The remaining reaſons way od the Odyſſey i is 


equal, it not ſuperior to the Iliad, and why it 


is a poem moſt peculiarly proper for the per- 


uſal of youth, are; becauſe the great variety 
of events and ſcenes it contains, intereſt and 
engage the attention more than the Iliad; 
becauſe characters and images drawn "RY 
jamiliar lite, are more uſeful to the genera- 
lity of readers, and are alſo more difficult to 


be drawn; and becauſe the conduct of this 


poem, conſidered as the moſt perfect of Epo- 


pees, is more artful and judicious than that 
The diſcuſſion of theſe beau- 
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— 
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—_— 


Duc me. Parens, celſigue * poli, 

DP uncungue placuit : nulla parendi mora eſt ; 
Adſum impiger. Fac nolle ; comitaboy gemens, 
8 . quod hono licuit pati. 


| Seneca ex Cleanthe:. 
Conduct me, thaw of beings cauſe divine, 


Where'er I'm deſtin'd in thy great deſign ! 
Active, I follow on, for ſhould my will 


Rekilt, Tami impious, but mult —— ſtill, Harris, 5 


> OZALDAB, Caliph of Kaye. had dwelt 


| ſecurely for many years in the ſilken pa- 
vilions of pleaſure, and had every morning 
anointed his head with the oil of gladneſs, 


when his only ſon Aboram, for whom he had 
erovded his treaſuries with gold, extended his 
dominions with conqueſts, and ſecured them 
with impregnable fortreſſes, was ſuddenly. 
wWounded, as he was hunting, with an arrow 
from an unknown hand, and expired in the 
field. 8 
| 5 in "the diftraion of grief and 
de'pair, refuſed to return to his palace, and 
retired to the gloomieſt grotto in the neigh- 
bouring mountain: he there rolled himſelf on 
the duſt, tore away the hairs of his hoary 
beard, and daſhed the cup of conſolation that 
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lancholy birds of midnight, that flirt through 
the ſolitary vaults and echoing chambers ot 
the pyramids, Can that Gop be beneva- 
+ Izat,” hz cried, „who thus wounds the ſoul, 


© jjremediable calamity ? Ye lying Imans, 


* prate to us no more of the juſtice and the 


© rable ſons of men, that he perpetually de- 


* velled him, he would doubtleſs bz inclined, 


Patience offered him to the ground. He ſul- 
ſered not his minſtrels to approach his pre- 
ſence, but liſtened to the ſcreams of the me- 


Aa 


as ſr in an ambuth, with une gpected forrows, 
and cruſhes his creatures in a moment witn 


« kindneſs of an all dircaing and all-loving 
Providence! He, whom ye pretend reigns 
in heaven, is ſo far from protecting the miſe» 


« lights to blaſt the ſweeteſt flowrets in the 
« garden of Hope ; and like a malignant Wie 
© ant, to beat down the ſtrougeſt towers of 

+ Iappineſs with the iron mace of his anger. 

« If this being poſſeſſed the goodneſs and the 

power with which flattering prieſts have in- 


and enabled to baniſh thoſe evils which ren- 
der the world a dungeon of diſtreſs, a vale 
of vanity and Oe, weill continue in it no 
r | 
At t nat motnent he! furiouſiy t raiſed his hand, 

winch Deſpair had armed with a dagger, 10 
rike deep into his boſom; when ſudderiy 
ick fiaſhes of 11 String {avt. through the ca- 
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vern, and a being of more than human beau- 
ty and magnitude, arrayed in azure robes, 
_ crowned with amaranth, and waving a branch 
of palm in his right hand, arreſted the arm of 
the trembling and aſtoniſhed Caliph, and ſaid, 
with a majzltic ſmile, Follow me to the top 
* of this mountain.“ | 


Look from hence,” ſaid PIR wid 5 


tor; © I am Caloc, the Angel of Peace; Look 
© from hence into the valley.“ 
| Bozaldab opened his eyes, and beheld a 10 


ren, a | a ſultry, a ſolitary iſland, in the midſt 


of which ſat a pale, meagre, and ghaſtly fi- 
gure: it was a merchant juſt periſhing with 


famine, and lamenting that he could find nei- 


ther wild berries, nor à ſingle ſpring in this 


forlorn uninhabited deſart; and begging the £ 


Protection of heaven againſt the tygers that 
would now certainly deſtroy him, ſince he had 


conſumed the laſt fuel he had collected to make 


nightly fires to affright them. He then caſt 
a caſcet of jewels on the ſand, as tr ifles of no 
uſe; and crept, ſeeble and trembling, to an 
eminence, where he was accuſtomed to fit eve- 
ry evening to watch the ſetting ſun, and to 


give a ſignal to any ſhip that might haply ap- 


Pproach the iſland. 


© Inhabitant of heaven,? cried Bozaldab, | 


« ſuffer not this w retch to periſh by the fury 


| 1 of wild beaſts. 5 6 Peace, ſaid the Angel, 
and obſerve.? 1 
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ved at the deſolate iſle. 


Tu ADVENTURER «© 
He looked again, and behold a veſſel arri- 
What words can 
paint the rapture of the ſlarving merchant, 
when the captain offered to tranſport him to 


his native country, if he would reward him 
with half the jewels of his caſket. 


No ſooner. 
had this pityleſs commander received the ſti- 
pulated ſum, than he held a contultation with 
his crew, and they agreed to ſeize the remain- 


ing jewels, and leave the unhappy exile in the 
ſarnce heipleſs and lamentable condition in which 
they diſcovered him. 


He wept and tr <nubled, 

intreated and implored in vain, 
«© Will Heaven permit ſuch injultice to be 

© praiſed,” exclaimed Bozaldab !—* Look a 
„gain,“ faid the Angel, © and behold the very 


'« ſhip in which, thort- -fighted as thou art, 


thou wiſhedſt the merchant might embark, 
« daſhed in Pieces on a rock: doſt thou not 
hear the cries of the ſinking ſailors ; Pre- 


ſume not to direct the Governor of the Uni- 


© verſe in his diſpoſal of events. The man 
hom thou haſt pitied ſhall be taken from 
this dreary ſolitude, but not by the method 
thou wouldſt preſcribe. His vice was ava- 
* rice, by which he became not only abomi- 
© nable, but wretched ; he fancied ſome mighty 
« charm in wealth, which, like the wand of 
* Abdiel, would gratiſy every wiſh, and obvi- 
ate every ſear, * wealth he has now 
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© been taught not only to deſpiſe, but abhor ; 


© he caſt his jewels upon the ſand, and confeſ- 


© ſed them to be uſeleſs; he offered part of 


them to the mariners, and perceived them to 


abe pernicious; he has now learned, that 
they are rendered uſeful or vain, good or 
evil, only by the ſituation and temper of the 


« poiſeſſor. Happy is he whom diſtreſs has 
- * taught wiſdom ! But turn thine eyes to ano- 
s ther and more intereſting ſcene.” 

The Caliph inſtantly beheld a magnificent 


| palace, adorned with the ſtatues of his anceſ- | 
tors wrought in jaſper; the ivory doors of 


which, turning on hinges of the gold of Gol- 


conda, diſcovered a throne of diamonds, ſur- 
rounded with the Rajas of fifty nations, and 


with ambaſſadors in various habits, and of 
different complexions; on which ſat Aſoram, 


the much-lamented ſon of Bozaldab, and by 


his fide a princels fairer than a Houri. 


« Gracious ALLa lit is my ſon,? cried the 
Caliph—* O let me hold him to my heart!“ 
Thou canſt not graſp an unſubſtantial viſion, 


replied the Angel: I am now ſhewing thee 


+ what would have been the deſtiny of thy 


© ſon, had he continued longer on the earth.” 
And why,” returned Bozaldab, was he not 
permitted to continue? Why was I not ſuf- 


« fered to be a witneſs of ſo much felicity and 
« power ?* © Conſider the ſeque],” replied he 
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that dwells in the fifth heaven. Bozaldab 


looked earneſtly, and ſaw the countenance of 
his ſon, on which he had been uſed to behold 
the placid ſmile of ſimplicity, and the vivid 


bluſhes of health, now dillorced with rage, 


and now fixed in the inſenſibility of drunken- 
neſs: it was again animated with diſdain, it 


became pale with apprehenſion, and appeared 


to be withered by intemperance ; his hands 
were ſtained with blood, and he trembled by 
turns with fury and terror: the palace ſo Jate- 
ly ſhining with oriental pomp, changed ſud- 


denly into the cell of a dungeon, where his 
ſon lay ſiretched out on the cold pavement, 


gagged and bound, with his eyes put out. 
Soon after he perceived the favourite Sultana, 
who before was ſeated by his ſide, enter with 


a bowl of poiſon, which ſhe compelled Abo - 
ram to drink, and afterwards marr ied the ns 
ceſſor to his throne. 


Happy,“ ſaid Calcc, * is he whom Provi- 
* dence has by the angel of death ſnatched 
© from guilt ! from whom that power is with- - 
© held, which, if he had poſſeſſed, would have 
« accumulated upon himſelf yet greater miſery 
5 than it could bring upon others.“ 

IIt is enough, cried Bozaldab; 1 ade 
© the inſcrutable ſchemes of Omniſcience 
From what dreadful evil has my ſon been 
« reſcued 4 a death, which I raſhly bewailed | 


by wo 
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© as unfortunate and premature; a death of 
© innocence and peace, which has bleſſed his 
© memory upon earth, and * * _ 
© rit to the ſkies!” 
Caſt away the dagger, gies ts hea- 
85 venly meſſenger, which thou waſt prepa- 
ring to plunge into thine own heart. Ex- 
change complaint for ſilence, and doubt for 
© adoration. Can a mortal look down, with? 
© out giddineſs and ſtupeſaction, into the vaſt 
© abyſs of Eternal Wiſdom? Can a mind that 
* ſees not infinitely, perfectly comprehend any 
thing among an infinity of objects mutually 
relative? Can the channels, which thou com- 
mandeſt to be cut to receive the annual in- 
_ © undations of the Nile, contain the waters of 
6 the Ocean: Remember, that perſect happi- 
© neſs cannot be conferred on a creature; for 
za perfect happineſs is an attribute as 8 
s nicable as perfect power and eternity. 
The Angel, while he was ſpeaking thus, - 
| ſtretched out his pinions to fly back to the em- 
pyreum; and the flutter of his _—_ was like 


dhe n of a cataract. 
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——Peccare decentes | | 
Fallax hiſtorias monet. 9 0 3 


To tint th' attentive mind ſhe tries 
5 With takes of exemplary vice. 


To the Avvenronts, GE 


1k 


- SHALL make no apology for the trouble 
I am about to give you, ſince I am ſure 


the motives that induce me to give it, will 

have as much weight with you as they have 
with me: I ſhall therefore, without further 
preface, relate to you the events of a life, 
which, however inſignificant and unentertain- 
ing, affords a leſſon of the higheſt importance 
a leſſon, the value of which I have Py 


ced, and may, therefore, recommend. ; 
I am the daughter of a gentleman of good | 


family, who, as he was a younger brother, 
- purchaſed with the portion that was allotted 
him, a genteel poſt under the government. 
My mother died when I was but twelve vears 


old ; and my father, who was exceſſively fond 

ef me, determined to be himſelf my preceptor, 

and to take care that my natural genius, which 

is partiality made him think above the cor. 
x HE, 
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mon rank, ſhould not want the improvements 
of a liberal education. | | 

He was a man of ſenſe, whh 1 a as 


fhare of learning. In his youth be had been 2 


a free-liver, and perhaps for that reaſon teck 
_ 1cme pains to hecoine what is calied a free- 
- thinker. But whatever fall. ionable frailties he 
might ſormerly have allowed in himſclf, he 
Was bow in advanced ire, and had at leaſt 
 worldiy wiſdom enough to know, that it was 
neceſſary his daughter ſhould be refiraincd 
from thoſe liberties, which he had looked up- 
on as trifling errors in his own conduct. He, 
therefore, laboured with great application to 
inculcate in me the love of order, the beauty 
of moral rectitude, and the happineſs and ſelf - 
reward of virtue; but at the ſame time pro- 
ſeſſed it his deſign to free my mind from vul⸗ 
gar prejudices and ſuperſtition, for ſo he cal - 
ted Revealed Religion. As I was urged to 
chuſe virtue, and reject vice, from motives 
which had no neceſſary connection with im- 
mortality, I was not led to conſider a future 
Rate eicher with hope or ſear: my father in- 
deed, when I urged him upon that ſubject, 
always intimated that the doctrine of immor- 
tality, whether true or falſe, ought not at all 
to inflaence my conduct or interrupt my peace; 
becauſe the virtue which ſecured happineſs in 
the preſent Rate, would alſo ſecure it in a ſu- 
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ture: a future ſtate, therefore, 1 wholly diſ. 
regarded, and, to confeſs a truth, diibeclieved:s _ 
ſor I thought I could plainly diſcover that it 


was diſbelieved by my father, though he had 


not thought fit explicitly to FI Pg his ſenti- 
ments. As I had no very turbulent paſſions, 


a ductile and good diſpoſition, and the higheſt 


_ reverence for his underſtanding, as well as the 


tendereſt affection for him, he foand it an ca- 
ſy taſk to make me adopt every ſentiment and 
opinion which he propoſed to me as his own ;. 
eſpecially, as he took care to ſupport his prin- 
ciples by the authority and arguments of the 


beſt writers againſt Chriſtianity. At the age 


of twenty I was called upon to make ute of al! 
the philoſophy I had been taught, by li- 
death; which not only deprived me of a pa- 


rent I moſt ardently loved, but with him o? 
all the eaſe and affluence to which I had been 
accuſtomed. His income was only for life, 


and he had rather lived beyond than within it; 
conſequently, there was nothing left ſor me 
but the pride and helpleſſneſs of genteel life, 2 


| taite for every thing elegant, and a delicacy 

and ſenſibility that has doubled all my ſuffer- 

ings. In this diſtreſs a brother of my mo- 
| ther's, who was grown rich in trade, reccived 


me into his houſe, and declared he would ke | 

"\the ſame care of me as it I bad been his wa 

child, When the firſt tranſports of my gries 
FER, E 3 | . 


were abated, 1 FEY? myſelf | in an « ety TY 5 
tion, and from the natural cheerfulneſs of my 


temper, I was beginning once more to taſte of 


happineſs. My uncle, who was a man of a 
narrow underitanding and illiberal education, 
was a little diſguſted with me for employing 


fo much of my time in reading; but {till more 15 


ſo, when, happening to examine my books, [ 


he found by the titles that ſome of them were 


what he called blaſphemy, and tended, as he 1 


imagined, to make me an Atheiſt. I endea- 


voured to explain my principles, which I 
thought it beneath the dignity of virtue to dif- 


guiſe or diſavow; but as I never could make 


him conceive any difference between a Deiſt 
and an Atheiſt, my arguments only ſerved to 
confirm him in the opinion that I was a wick - 
ed wretch, who, in his own phraſe, believed 


neither God nor Devil. As he was really a 


good man, and heartily zealous for tbe eſta- 


| bliſhed faith, though more from habit and 
_ prejudice than reaſon, my errors gave him 


great affliction : I perceived it with the utmoſt 


concern; I perceived too, that he looked up- 


on me with a degree of abhorrence mixed with 
pity, and that I was wholly indebted to his 


good nature for that protection which I had 


| Battered myſelf I ſhould owe to his love, I 


_ comforted myſelf, however, | with my own in- 
tegrity, and even felt a conſcious pride in ſuf- 


au A 
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fering this perſecution from ignorance and fol- 


ly, only becauſe I was ſuperior to vulgar er- 
rors and popular ſuperſtition ; and that Chri- 
ſtianity deſerved theſe appellations, I was not 
more convinced by my father's arguments than 
my uncle's conduct, who, as his zeal was not 
according to knowledge, was by no means 
qualified to adorn the doctrine which he pro- 


« felled to believe.” 
I had lived a few months under the painful 
ſenſibility of receiving continual benefits from 


a perſon whoſe eſteem and affection I had loſt, 
when my uncle one day came into my cham - 
ber, and after preparing me for ſome unex- 
pected good fortune, told me, he had jult had 


a propoſal of marriage for me from a man to 
whom I could not poſſibly have any objection. 


He then named a merchant, with whom I had 


often been in company at his table. As the 
man was neither old nor ugly, had a large 
fortune and a fair character, my uncle thought 
himſelf ſufficiently authoriſed to pronounce as 


he did, that 1 could not poſſibly have any ob- 
jection to him. An objection, however, I 
had, which I told my uncle was to me inſu - 
perable; it was, that the perſon whom he 


propoſed to me as the companion, the guide 
and director of my whole life, to whom I was 
to vow not only obedience but love, had no- 
thing in him that could ever engage my affec- 
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tion: his underſtanding was low, his ſenti- 
ments mean and indelicate, and his manner 


unpolite and unpleaſing — What ſtuff is 


all this,“ interrupted my uncle, ſentiments 
_ © indelicate ! unpolite ! his underſtanding, for. 

« ſooth, not equal to your own! Ah, child, 

© if you had leſs romance, conceit, and arro- 

© pance, and more true diſcretion and pru- 
by dence, it would do you more good than all 
the fine books you have confounded your 
poor head with, and what is worſe, perhaps, 

« ruined your poor foul. I own, it went a 

a little againſt my conſcience to accept my ho- 


« neit friend's kind offer, and give him ſuch a 


_ © pagan for his wife. But how know I whe- 
ther the believing huſband may not convert 
-As to your flighty 
_ © objections, they are ſuch noneſenſe, that 1 


the unbelieving wife? 


wonder you can ſuppoſe me ſool enough to 
abe deceived by them. No, child; wiſe as 
you are, you cannot impoſe upon a man who 


s has lived as many years in the world as I 


© have. I ſee your motive; youu have ſome 
_ © infidel libertine rake in your eye, with whom 


you would go headlong to perdition. But 


« I ſhall take care not to have your ſoul to an- 


„ ſwer for as well as your perſon, Either I 


© ſhall diſpoſe of you to an honeſt man that 


may convert you, © + u {ball diſpoſe of your- 
8 ſelf how you pleat for me; ; Jor 1 nn 


* 
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all further care or trouble about you: ſol 

© leave you to conſider, whether or no the 

«* kindneſs I have ſhewn you, entitles me to 
© ſome little in®ence over you, and whether 
you chuſe to ſeek protection where you can 
« find it, or accept of __ happy lot | ator . 


« has cut out for you.” 


Ile left me at the cloſe of this * dare 1 
and I ſeriouſly ſet myſelf to conſider as he 
bade me, which of the two ſtates he had ſet 
before me I ought to chuſe ; to ſubmit to a le- 
gal ſort of proſtitution, with the additional 
veight of perjury on my conſcience, or to ex- 
poſe myſelt to all the diſtreſſes of friendleſs po- 
verty and unprotected youth. After ſome hours 
of deliberation, I determined on rhe latter, 
and that more from principle than inclina- 
tion ; for though my delicacy would have ſuf- 
ſered extremely in accepting a huſband, at 
leat indifferent to me; yet as my heart was 
perfectly diſengaged, and my temper natural- 


ly eaſy, I thought I could have been leſs un- 


happy in following my uncle's advice, than I 
might probably be by rejecting it: but then I 
muſt have ſubmitted to an action I could not 
think juſtifiable, in order io avoid mere ex- 
rernal diſtreſſes. This would not have been 
pPhhiloſophical. I had always been taught, that 
virtue was of itſelf ſufficient to happineſs; and 
that thoſe things which are generally eſteemed 
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evils, could have no power to diſturb the fe- 
| licity of a mind governed by the eternal rule 
of right, and truly enamoured of the charms 
of moral beauty. I reſolved, therefore, to 
run all riſques, rather than depart from this 
glorious principle: I felt myſelf raiſed by the 


5 trial, and exulted in the opportunity of ſne w- 1 


ing my contempt of the {miles or frowns of 


fortune, and of proving the pov'er of virtue to 


ſuſtain the ſoul under all accidental circum- 
ſtances of diſtreſs, | | 
I communicated my reſolution to my uncle, 
: affuring him at the ſame time of my everlaſt- 

ing gratitude and reſpect, and that nothing 
ſhould have induced me to offend or diſobey 
him, but his requiring me to do what my rea- 
ſon and conſcience diſapproved z ; that ſuppo- 
ſing the advantages of riches to be really as 


great as he believed, yet {till thoſe of virtue 


were greater, and I could not reſolve to pur- 
cbaſe the one by a violation of the other; that 
a falſe vow was certainly criminal; and that 
it would be doing an act of the higheſt injuſ- 
tice, to enter into ſo ſolemn an engagement 
without the power of fulfilling it; that my 
affections did not depend on my own will; 
and that no man ſhould poſſeſs my perſon, who 
could not obtain the firſt place in my heart. 

I was ſurpriſed that my uncle's impatience 
had permitted me io go on thus far ; but look- 


F 
! 
| 
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ing in his face, I perceived that paſſion had 
kept him filent. At length the gathering 
ſtorm burſt over my head in a torrent of re- 
+ proaches. My reaſons were condemned as ro- 
mantic abſurdities, which I could not myſelf. 


believe; I was accuſed of deligning to deceive, 


and to throw myſelf away on ſome worthleſs 


fellow, whoſe principles were as bad as my_ 


cn. It was in vain for me to aſſert that I 
bad no ſuch deſign, nor any inclination to 
marry at all; my uncle could ſooner have be- 
liered the groſſeſt contradiction, than that a 
young woman could ſo ſtrenuouſſy refuſe one 
man without being prep:f{:iſed in favour of 


another. As I thought myſelt injured by his 
accuſations and tyranny, I gave over the at- 
tempt to mitigate his anger. He appealed to 


Heaven for the juſtice of his reſentment, and 


againſt my ingratitude and rebellion ; and then 
giving me a note of fifty pounds, which he 


ſaid would keep me from immediate indigence, 


he bade me leave his houſe, and ſee his face 


no more. I bowed in ſign of obedience; and 


collecting all my dignity and reſolution, I a- 


roſe, thanked him for his paſt benefits, and 
with a low curt'ſy left the room. 


In leſs than an hour I departed with my 
little wardrobe to the houſe of a perſon who 


had formerly been my father's ſervant, and 


who now kept a ſhop and let lodgings. From 
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hence I went the next day to viſit my father's 
nephew, who was in poſſeſſion of the family - 
eſtate, and had lately married a lady of a great 
fortune. He was a young gentleman of good 
parts, his principles the ſame as my father's, 
though his practice had not been quite agree- 


able to the ſtrict rules ef morality : however, : 


| ſetting aſide a few of thoſe vices which are 


| looked upon as genteel accompliſhments ian 


young fellows of fortune, I thought him a 

good ſort of a man; and as we had always 
lived in great kindneſs, [ doubted not that I 
ſhould find him my ſriend, and meet with ap- 
probation and encouragement at leaſt, if not 

athſtance from him. I told him my ſtory, and 
the reaſons that had determined me to the re- 

fuſal that had incurred my uncle's diſpleaſure. 
But how was I diſappointed, when, inſtead of 
the applaule I expet:d for my heroic virtue 
and unmerited perſecutions, I perceived a 
| ſmile of contempt on his face, when he in- 
rupted me in the following manner: And 
© what in the devil's name, my dear couſin, 
could make a woman of your ſenſe behave 

« ſo like an ideot: What! forfeit all your 
© hopes from your uncle, refuſe an excellent 
match, and reduce yourſelf to beggary, be- 
« cauſe truly you were not in love! Surely one 
might have expected better from you even 
© at fifteen, Who is it, pray, that marries the 
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© perſon of their choice? For my own part, 


© who have rather a better title to pleaſe my- 


© ſelf with a good fifteen hundred a-year than 
you who have not ſhilling, I found it would 
not do, and that there was ſometking more 

sto be ſought after in a wife than a pretty 

face or a genius? Do vou think I cared © 
«three farthiags for the woman I married? 
No, faith. But her thirty thouſand pounds 

© were worth having; with that I can pur- 

© chaſe a ſeraglio of beauties, and indulge my 

( talte in every kind of pleaſure. And pray 
© what is it to me whether my wife has beau - 

c ty, or wit, or elegance, when her money 
will ſupply me with all that in others? vou, 

© couſin, had an opportunity of being as hap- 

© py as I am: the men, believe me, would not 

© like you a bit the worſe for being married; 

© on the contrary, you will find, that for one 

© who took notice of you as a ſingle woman, 
twenty would be your admirers and humble 


* ſervants when there was no danger of being 


© taken in. Thus you might have gratified 
all your paſſions, made an elegant figure in 


* life, and have choſen out ſome gentle ſwain, 


© as romantic and poetical as you pleaſed ſor 

© your Ceciſbee. The good John Trot huſ- 

| band would have been eaſily managed and,- — 

Here my indignation could be contained n 
longer, and I \ was leaving the room in diſdain 


Vor. III. 1 1 8 
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| face. At length I reſolved to try, whether x 
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when he caught me by the hand. Nay, pri- 
| © thee, my dear couſin, none of theſe violent 
© airs. I thought you and I had known one 


another better. Let the poor ſouls, who 
are taught by the prieſts and their nurſes 


to be afraid of hell- fire, and to think they 


* ſhall go to the devil for following nature 


and making life agreeable, be as outragiouſly 
© virtuous as they pleaſe; you have too much 
ſenſe to be frighted at bugbears; you know 
that the term of your exiſtence is but ſhort ; 


« and it is highly reaſonable to make it as plea- | 
« ſant as poſſible.'--T was too angry to at- 


_ tempt confuting his arguments; but, burſting 4 
from his hold, told him I would take care 
not to give him a ſecond opportunity of in- 7 


ſulting my diſtreſs, and affronting my under - 


ſtanding: and fo left his houſe with a reſolu- 
tion never to enter it * 28 5 = 5 


a 7 — e + '75 I 
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—Propter vitam viewed 3 cauſus. | Juv. | 


Nor quit for life, what gives to uſe its worth. 


1 Went home mortified and a 


My ſpirits funk into a dejeftion, which 
took from me for many days all inclination to 
ſtir out of my lodging, or to ſee a human 
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indigence and friendſhip were really incompa- 


tible, and whether I ſhould meet with the 

T Fame treatment from a female friend, whoſe 
affection had been the principal pleaſure of 
my youth. Surely, thought I, the gentle A. 
manda, whoſe heart ſeems capable of every 
tender and generous ſentiment, will do juſtice 


to the innocence and integrity of her unfor- 


tunate friend ; her tenderneſs will encourage 
my virtue and animate my fortitude, her prai- 
ſes and endearments will compenſate all my 
| hardſhips. Amanda was a ſingle woman of a 
moderate fortune, which I heard ſhe was go- 
ing to beſtow on a young officer, who had lit- 


tle or nothing beſides his commiſſion. I had ; 


no doubt of her approbation of my refuſing * 
mercenary match, fince ſhe herſelf had cho- 
fen from motives h oppoſite to thoſe which 
are called prudent. She had been in the coun- 


try ſome ronths, ſo taat my misfortunes had 
not reached her ear till I myſelf related them 


to her. She heard me with great attention, and 
_ anſwered me with politeneſs enough, out with 
a coldneſs that chilled my very heart. You 
Lare ſenſible, my dear Fidelia,“ ſaid the, that 


© I never pretended to ſet my underſtan ding 
in competition with yours. I knew my own 
$ inferiority ; and though many of your no- 


tions and opinions appeared to me very 
ſtrange and particular, I never attempted te 


F 2 
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diſpute them with you. Jo be ſure, you know 


+ beſt; but it ſeems to me a very odd conduct 
lor one in your fil'uation to give offence to !9 


good an uncle; firlt by maintaining dectrines 
* which may be very true, for ought I know, 
+ but which are very contrary to the received 
© opinivas we are brought up in, and thereſcre 


_ * are apt to ſhock a common underilanding ;z 
and ſecondly, to renounce his pretefion, - 


and throw yourlſelt into the wide world, ra- 


than marry the man he choſe for you: towhomy, 


* after all, I do not find you had any real ob- 
jection, nor any antipathy for his perſon.— 


Antipathy, my dear! ſaid I are there not 


many degrees between loving and honouring 
a man preferably to all others, and beholding 


him with abhorrence and averſion? The firſt 


is, in my opinion, the duty of a wife, a duty 
voluntarily taken upon herſelf, and engaged 


in under the moſt ſolemn contract. As to the 


_ difficulties that may attend my friendleſs, un- 
provided ſtate, ſince they are the conſequences 


of a virtuous action, they cannot really be evilz, 
nor can they dilturd that happineſs which is 


the giſt of virtue. © I am heartily glad,“ an- 
ſwered the, * that you have found the art of 
making yourſelt happy by the force of imagi- 
nation! I wiſh your enthufiaſm may conti- 


+ rue; and that you may il. be fyrther con- 
* yinced, by your own experience, of che folly 


_ 
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„„ «+ of mankind, in ſuppoſing ny and dit 
= | "I * grace to be evils.” 

10 II I was cut to the ſoul by the n manne: 
3 which accompanied this ſarcaſm, and was go- 
Wz ing to remonſtrate againſt her unfriendly treat · 
d ment, when her lover came in with another 
re - gentleman, who, in ſpite of my full heart, 
up engaged my attention, and for a while made 
n, me forget the ſtings of unkindneſs. The beau - 
a- ty and gracefulneſs of his perſon caught my 
n, eye, and the politeneſs of his addreſs and the 
b- elegance of his compliments ſoon prejudiſed 
— me in favour of his underſtanding. He was in- 
ot troduced by the Captain to Amanda as his 
3 moſt intimate friend, and ſeemed deſirous to 
8 Q2ive credit to his friend's judgment, by ma- 
5 lt By king himſelf as agreeable as poſſible. He ſuc- 
y ceieeded ſo well, that Amanda was wholly en- 
„„ groſſed by the pleaſure of his converſation, 
he and the care of entertaining her lover and her 
* new gueſt; her face brightened, and her good 
-cS humour returned. When I roſe to leave her, 
Its the prefled me ſo earneſtly to ſtay dinner, that. 
is I could not, without diſcovering how much J 
Ne _ reſented her behaviour, refuſe. This, how- 
of ever, I ſhould probably have done, as I was 
gi- naturally diſpoſed to ſhow every ſentiment o: 
ti- my heart, had not a ſecret with aroſe there to 
n- know a little more of this agreeable ſtranger. 
Uy . inclined me to think it prudent to con- 


. 
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ceal my reſentment, and to accept the civili- 
ties of Amanda. The converſation grew more 


and more pleating 3 I took my thare in it, and 
had more than my ſhare of the charming 


ſtranger's novice and attention. As we all 
grew more and more unreſerved, Amanda 


dropt hints in the courſe of the converſation 
relating to my tory, my ſentiments, and un- 
happy ſituation. Sir George Freelove, tor 


that was the young gentleman's name, liſten- 
ed greedily to all that was ſaid of me, and 
ſeemed to eve me with carneſt curioſity as well 


as admiration, We did not part till it was 


;ate, and Sir George infiited on attending m2 


to my lodgings; I rongly refuied it, not 


without a ſentation which more propcriy be- 


!or.ged to the female than the philoſopher, 


and which 1 condemned in myſelf as ariſing 


trom dithoneſt pride. I could not without. 


pride ſuller ne polite Sir George, upon ſo 


hort an acquaintance, to diſcover t!:e mean- 
nets ot my abode. To avoid this I ſent for 


2 chair; but was contuſed to find, taat Sir 
George and his ſervants prepared to attend it 
on toot by way of guard; it was in vain to 


_ diſpute; he himſelf walked before, and hs 
Zervants followed it. I was covered with bluſh» 
es, when, aſter all this parade, he handed me 


in at the little ſhop-doar, and took leave with 
a5 proiound reſpes a5 if be bad guarded me 
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bk. to a palace. A thouſand diſſerent thong 


kept me from cloſing my eyes that niglit. The 


böchaviour of Amanda wounded me to the 


ſoul: I found that I mwit look on her as no 
mare than a common acquaintance; and that 

the world did not contain one perſon whom 1 
could call my friend. My heart felt deſolate 
and forlorn; I knew not what courſe to take 
for my future ſubſiſtence; the pain which my 
pride had juſt given me, convinced me that 1 


was far from having conquered the patlions of. 


| bumanity, and that I ſhould feel too ſenſibly | 
all the mortificatious which attend on poverty. 
] determined, however, to ſubdue this pride, 
and called to my aſſiſtance the examples of an- 
cient ſages and philoſophers, who deſpited 
riches and honours, and felt no inconvenien- 
cies from the malice of fortune. I had almoſt 
reaſoned myſeit into a contempt for the world, 
and fancied myielf ſuperior to its ſmiles or 
frowus; when the idea of Sir George Free- 
love ruſhed upon my mind, and deſtroyed at 
once the whole force of my reaſoning. I found 
that however I might diſregard the reſt of the 
world, I could not be indifferent to his opi- 
nion; and the thought of being deſpiſed by 
him was inſupportable. I recollected that my 
condition was extremely different from that ct 
an old philoſopher, whoſe rage perhaps were 
the means of gratitying his pride, by attrac- 
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ting the notice and reſpect of mankind: at 
leaſt, the philoſopher's ſchemes and wiſhes 

were very different from thoſe which at that 

time were taking poſſeſſion of my heart. ne 
looks and behaviour of Sir George left me no 
doubt that I had made as deep an impreſſion 5 

in his favour, as he had done in mine. 1 

could not bear to loſe the ground I had gain. 


ed, and to throw myſelf into a Rate below his 


notice, I ſcorned the thought of impoſing on 
him with regard to my circumſtances, in caſe 


he ſhould really have had favourable intentions 


| for me: yet to diſgrace myſelf for ever in his 
eye, by ſubmitting to fervitude, or any low | 


way of ſupporting myfelt, was hat 1 could 
not bring myſelf to reſolve on. 


In the midſt of theſe on I was ſur- | 


priſed the next morning by a viſit from Sir 


_ Gevorge. He made reſpectſul apologies for the 


liberty he took; told me he had learnt from 


my friend, that the unkindneſs and tyranny 
of an uncle had caſt me into uneaſy cireum- 


ſtances; and that he could not know, that ſo 


treated by fortune, without earneſtly wiſhing 


do be the inſtrument of doing me more juſtice. 
He mtreated me to add dignity and value to 
his life, by making it conducive to the happi- 
neſs of mine; and was going on with the moſt 
| fervent offers of ſervice, when I interrupted 
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him by ſaving, that there was nothing i in his 
power that I could with honour accept, by 

which my life could be made happier, but that 
reſpect which was due to me as a woman and a 


gentlewoman, and which, onght to have pre- 


vented ſuch offers of ſervice trom a ſtranger, : 
as could only be juſlified by a Jong experien- 
ced ſriendthip: that I was not in a fituation 5 
to receive viſits, and muſt decline his acquain- 
tance, which nevertheleſs in a happier part of | 
| my life would have given me pleaſure, 
He now had recourſe to all the arts of his 8 
ſex, imputing his too great freedom to the 
force ot his paſſion, proteſting the moſt invi - 


olable reſpect, and imploring on his knees, 


and even with tears, that I would not purith 
him fo ſeverely as to deny him the liberty of 
ſeeing me, and making himſelf more and more 


worthy of my eſteem. My weak heart was 


but tos much touched by his artifices, and I 


had only juſt fortitude enough to perſevere in 


reſuſing his viſits, and to inſiſt on his leaving 
me, which at laſt he did; but it was after 

ſuch a proſuſion of tenderneſs, prayers and 

proteſtations, that it was ſome time before 1 
could recall my reaſon enough to refle& on th? 
whole of his behaviour, and on my own ſitua- 
tion, which compared, leſt me ber little doubt 


of his diſhon durable views. 


1 determiacd never more to admit bim to : 


, 
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my preſence, and accordingly gave orders to 4 
be denied if he came again. My reaſon ap- 
plauded, but my heart reproached me, and 


heavily repined at the rigid determination of 


prudence. I knew that I ated rightly, and 
I expected, that that conſciouſneis would make 
me happy, but I found it otherwiſe ; I was 
| wretched beyond what I had ever felt or form- 
ed any idea of; I diſcovered that my heart 
waz entangled in a paſſion which mult for e- 
ver be combated, or indulged at the expence 
of virtue. I now conſidered riches as truly 
| defirable, fince they would have placed me 
above diſgraceful attempts, and given me rea- 
fonable hopes of becoming the wife of Sir 
George Freelove. I was diſcontented and 
unhappy, but ſurpriſed and diſappointed to 
find myſelf fo, fince hitherto J had no one 
criminal action to reproach myſelt with; o 
the contrary, my difficulties were all L owing to 


my regard for virtue. 
I reſolved, however, to try ſtill farther the 


power of Virtue to coaſer happineſs, to go on 
in my obedience to her laws, and patiently 


wait for the good effects of it. But I had 


ſtronger difliculties to go through than any I 


had yet experienced. Sir George was too 


much practiſed in the arts of ſeduction, to be 
diſcouraged by a firſt repulſe: every day pro- 


duced either ſome new attempt to ſee me, or 


"NON 


Ed he Es. aft... Croats oe 


gave the reins to every defire, whoſe houſe 
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a letter full of the moſt paſſionate proteſtations 
and intreaties for pardon and favour. It was 
in vain I gave orders that no more letters 
| ſhould be taken in from him; he had ſo ma- 
ny different contrivances to convey them, and 

directed them in hand fo unlike, that I was 


ſurpriſed into reading them contrary to my 


real intentions. Every time I ſtirred out he 


was ſure to be in my way, and to employ the 


moſt artſul tongue that ever enſnared the heart 
of woman, in blinding my reaſon and awa- 
keuing my paſſions. 


My virtue, however, did not yet give ways 


but my peace of mind was utterly deſtroyed. 


Whenever I was with him, I ſummoned all 


my fortitude, and conſtantly repeated my com- 
mands that he ſhould avoid me. His diſobe- 


dience called for my reſentment, and in ſpite | 


of my melting heart, I armed my eyes with 
anger, and treated him with as much diſdain _ 
as I thought his unworthy deſigns delerved. 


But the moment he left me, all my reſolution 


| forſook me. I repined at my fate: I even 


murmured againſt the Severeign Ruler of all 
things, for making me ſubje& to paſſions which 
I could not ſubdue, yet muſt not indulge : 1 


compared my own ſituation with that of my 


libertine couſin, whoſe pernicious arguments 
I had heard with horror and deteſtation, who 
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was the ſeat of plenty, mirth, and delight, 
whoſe face was ever covered with ſmiles, and 
whoſe heart ſeemed free ſrom ſorrow and care. 
Is not this man, ſaid I, happier than I am? 
And if ſo, where is the worth of virtue? Have 
I not ſacrificed to her my ſortune and my 
friends? Do I not daily ſacrifice to her my 
darling inclination? Yet what is the compen- 

ation ſhe offers me? What are my proſpects 
in this world but poverty, mortification, diſ- 
appointment, and grief? I very wilh of my 
heart denied, every paſſion of humanity com- 
bated and hurt, tho' never conquered! Are 
theſe the bleſſings with which Heaven diſlin- 
guiſhes its favourites? Can the King of Hea- 
ven want power or will to diſtinguiſh them ? 
Or does he leave his wretched creatures to be 
the ſport of chance, the prey of wickedneſs 


and malice? Surely, no. Yet is not the con- 


dition of the virtuous often more miſerable than 
that of the vicious? I myſelf have experienced 
that it is. 1 am very unhappy, and ſee no like- 
lihood of my being otherwiſe in this world 
and all beyond the grave is eternal darkneſs, 
Vet why do I ſay, that I have no proſpect of 
happineſs? Does not the moſt engaging of 
men offer me all the joys that love and fortune 
can beſtow ? Will not he protect me from eve- 
ry inſult of the proud world that ſcoffs at in- 
digence ? Will not his liberal hand pour forth 
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| the means of every pleaſure, even of that high- 
eſt and trueſt of all pleaſures, the power of 
relieving the ſufferings of my fellow-creatures, 
ef changing the tears of diſtreſs into tears of 
joy and gratitude, of communicating my own _ 
happineſs to all around me? Is not this a ſtate 
far preferable to that in which virtue has pla- 
ced me? But what is virtue? Is not happineſs 
| the laudable purſuit of reaſon ? Is it not then 
laudable to purſue it by the moſt probable 
means? Have I not been accuſing Providenee 
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of unkindneſs, whilſt I mylſelt only am in fault 
{or rejecting its offered favours? Surely, I 


| have miſtaken the path of virtue: it mult be 
that which leads to happineſs. The path 
which J am in, is full of thorns and briars, 


and terminates in impenetrable darkneſs ; but 
I fee another that is ſtrowed with flowers, and 


bright with the ſanſhine of proſperity : this, 


ſurely, is the path of virtue, and the road to 


| happineſs. Hither then let me turn my 5 


ry ſteps, nor let vain and idle prejudices fright 
me ſrom felicity It is ſurely impoſſible that 
I ſhould offend God, by yielding to a tempta- 


tion which he has given me no motive to re- 


fit. He has allotted me a ſhort and precari- 
ous exiſtence, and has placed before me good 
and evil —What is good but pleaſure? What 
is evil but pain? Reaſon and nature direct me 
to chuſe the firſt, and avoid the laſt, 1 ſought 

Vor. III. e 
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for l in what is called virtue, but 1 
ſound it not; ſhall I not try the other ex eri- 


ment, fince I think I can hardly be more un- 
happy by ſollowing i in e r than I am by 
"denying it? 

' Thus had my frail thoughts wandered into 
= a wilderneſs of error, and thus had I almoll 
. nh myſelf out of every principle of mo- 
rality, by purſning through all their conſe- 
quences the doctrines which had been tuupht 
mie as rules of life and preſcriptions ſor felici- 


ty, the taliſmans of Ir uth, by which I thould 


be ſecured in the ſtorms of adverſity, and liſ- 
den without dar ger to the ſyrens of tempta- 
55 tion: when in the fatal hour of my preſump - 
lion, ſitting alone in my chamber, collecting 
arguments on the ſide of paſſion, almoſt diſ- 


traded with doubts, and plunging deeper and 
deeper into ſalſchood, I ſaw Sir Gecroe Free- 


love at wy feet, who had gained adaiittance, 
_ contrary to my orders, by corrupting my land- 


lady. It is not neceſſary to deſcribe to you 


his arts, or the werk efforts of that virtue 
which had been graciouſly implanted in my 


heart, but which I had taken impious pains 
to undermine by talſe reaſonirg, ard which 


now tottered from the ſoundation : ſuffice it 
that I ſubmit to the humiliation I have fo well 
_ deſerved, and tell you, that, in all the pride 
of human reaſon, I dared to condemn, as the 
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effect of weakneſs and prejudice, the ſtill voice 


of conſcience which would yet have warned 


me from ruin: that my innocence, my ho- 
nour, was the ſacrifice to paſſion and ſophit- 


try; that my boaſted philoſophy, and too 


much flattered undertanding. preſerved me 


not from the loweſt depth of ins imp, waich 
the weakeſt of 1 my ſex wich humiity and reli. 
gion woulJ have avoided. 5 

I new experienced a new kind of v etch 
nels. My. vile ſeducer tried in vain to recon- 


cile me to the ſhameſul life to which he had 


reduced me, by loading me with ſinery, and 


lavithing his fortune in procuring me pleaſures 


which L could not taſte, and pomp which ſeem- 


ed an inſult on my diſgrace. In vain did 1 
recolle& the arguments which had convinced 
me of the lawſulneſs of accepting offered plea- 
ſures, and following the dictates of inclination 
the light of my underſtanding was darkened, 
but the ſenſe of guilt was not loſt. My pride 
and my delicacy, if, criminal as I was, I may 
dare to call it ſo, ſuſſered the moſt intollerable 


mortiſication and diſgill, every time I reflec- 


ted on my infamous fituation. Every eye 
ſeemed to 1 :pbraid me, even thut of my trinm- 


Phant ſeducer. O depth of miſery! ta be con- 


ſcibus of defer viag ihe. contempt of him I lo- 
ved, and for whoſe ſak: I was become con- 
temptible to myt felt. 


ta 
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Nn. 29. Lear, Se-, 7. 1753. 
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Qu ſuam ig tur liter ? Sap ens : (a; gui imper: fe; - 
Diem neue pauperies, nique mors, neue vVincula terrent : 
SN Ys pig ri: my contemnere e | 


| Externi ne GU, F val cal per le ve urari. „ figs 


Who then i; trec The. wiſe, who well maintains 
An empire o'er himlelf: whom neither chains, 
Nor went, nor death, with flavith fear inſpire, 
Who boldly anſwers to his warm deſire, 
Who can ambition's vaineſt gifts deſpiſc, 
Firm in himfelt who on himiclf relies, . 
Politt'd and round who runs his proper courſe, 
_ And .bicaks misfortune with ſuperior force. Francis. 


TS was the ſtate of my mind during a 
year which I paſſed in Sir George's houſe, 

His fondneſs was unabated for eight months 
of the time; and as I had. no other object to 
| ſhare my attention, neither friend nor relation 
to call off any part of my tenderneſs, all the 
love of a heart naturally affectionate centered 
in him. The firſt dawnings of unkindneſs 
were but too viſible to my watchful eyes. I 
| had now all the torments of j-alouſy to endure 
till a cruel certaiaty put an end to them. 1 
learnt at length, that my faiſe lover was on 
the brink of marriage with a lady of great. 
fortune. I immediately reſolved to leave him 
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but could not do it without firſt venting my 


ſull heart in complaints and reproaches. This 


provoked his rage, and drew on me inſolence, 


which though I had deſerved, I had not learnt 


to bear. I retarned with ſcorn, which no longer 
became me, ail th? wages of my ſin, andthetrap: 
pings of my ſhame, and left his houſe in the 


birterelt anguiih of reſentment and deſf ar. 
| I returned to my old lodgings; but unable 
ro bear a {cene which recalled every circum- 
ance of my undoing, aſhamed to look in the 


ſace of any creature who had ſeen me inno- 
cent, wreiched in myſelf, and hoping ſrom 
change of place ſome abatement of my miſery: 


I] put myſelf into a poſt-chaiſe at two in the . 


:noraing, with orders to the driver to carry me 


as tar trom town as he could before the retu Tory 
ot night, leaving it to hia to chuſe the road. 
N reaſon and my ſenſes ſeemed benumbed 
und ſtupified during my journey. I made no 


reflections on what I was about, nor formed 
ny deſign for my ſuture liſe. When nizht 


came, my conductor would have ſtopt at a 
large town, but I bid him go on to the next 
vilage. There I alighted at a paultry inn, 
and diſmiſſed my vehicle, without once conſi- 
dering what I was to do with myſelf, or why 


choſe that plac? for my abode. To ſay truth, 


1 can give no account of my thoughts at this 
pcriod of time: they were ail confuſed ard 
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diſtradted. A ſhort frenzy mul have filled 
up thoſe hours, of which my memory retains 


ſuch imperſe& traces. I remember only, that 
without having pulled off my clothes, I left 


the inn as ſoon as I ſaw the day, and wan - 
dered out of the village. | 3 
My unguided feet carried me to a range 3 
willows by a river's ſide, where after having 
walked ſome time, the freſhneſs of the air re- 


vived my ſenſes, and awakened my reaſon, 
My reaſon, my memory, my anguiſh and de- 


ſpair, returned together ! Every circumſtance 
of my palt life was preſent to my mind; but 


moſt the idea of my faithleſs lover and my 
criminal love tortured my imagination, and 
rent my bleeding heart, which, in ſpite of all 
its guilt and all its wronge, retained the ten- 
dereſt and moſt ardent affection for its undoer. 


This unguarded affection, which was the efſcet 
of a gentle and kind nature, heightened the 
anguiſh of reſentment, and compleated my mi- 
tery, In vain did I call off my thoughts from 
this gloomy retroſpect, and hope to find a 


gleam of comfort in my ſuture proſpects. They 


were {till more dreadſul; poverty, attended by 
iaſamy and want, groauing under the cruel 


hand of oppreſſion and the taunts ot inſolence, 


was before my eyes. I, who had once been 
the darling and the pride of indulgent pa- 


2ents; Who had once been beloved, reſpected 
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and admired, was now the outcaſt of human 
nature, deſpiſed and avoided by all who had 
ever loved me, by all whom I had molt loved ! 


| hateful to myſclf, belonging to no one, ex po- 


led to wrongs and inſults from all! 
I tried to find ont the caule of this diſmal 


ch. ange, and how tar I was myſelf the occaſi- 


fon of it. My conduct with reſpect to vir 
George, though 1 ſpontaneoully condemned, 
yet, upon recollection, 1 thought the argue 
ments u hich produced it would juſtity. But 
as my principles could not preſerve me ſrom 


Vie, neither could they ſultain me in adver- 


fity : conſcience was not to be perverted: by 


the ſopluiiry which had beclouded my reaſon. 


And it any, by imputing my conduct to error 
mould acquit me ot guilt, let them remember 
it is yet true, that in this uttermoſt dilreis, | 
was neither ſuſtained by the confcivninets of 
innocence, the exultation of virtue, nor the 
nh of reward: whether 1 looked backward. 

forward, all was conſunion and anguiſh, 
AiltraRion and deſpair. 1 accuſed the eee 
Being of cruelty and injuſtice, who, tho' he gave 


me not ſufficient encouragement to reſit de- 


lire, yet puniſhed me with the conſequences of 
indulgence. If there is a Go, cried I, he 
muſt be either tyrannical and cruel, or regard- 
lefs of his creatures. I will no longer endure. 
2 being which is undeſervediy miſerable either 
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from chance or defign, but fly to that annihi- 
lation in which all my profpe&s terminate. 
Take back, ſaid I, lifting my eyes to Heaven, 
the hateful gift of exiſtence, and Jet my duit 
no more bz animated to e and exalted 
to miſery, 
So ſaying, I ran to the brink of the river, 


and was going to piunge in, when the cry of 


ſome perſon very near me made me turn my 
eyes to ſee whence it came. I was accoſted 
by an elderly clergyman, who with looks ot 
terror, pity, and benevolence, aſked what L 
was about to do! At firſt I was ſullen, and re- 
| tuſed to anſwer him; but by degrees the com- 
paſſion he ſhowed, and the tenderneſs with 
M hich he treated m2, ſoftened my Wan and 
gave vent to my tears. 5 

O Madam,” ſaid he, © theſe are gracious 
0 ſigns, and unlike thoſe which firt drew my 
attention, and made me watch you unobſer- 
ved, fearing ſome fatal purpoſe in your mind, 
What muſt be the thoughts which could 
make a ſace like your's appear the picture of 
horror! I was taking my morning walk, and 
have ſeen you a confiderable time; ſome - 
times ſtopping and wringing your hands, 
ſometimes quickening you pace, and ſome- 
«© times walking flow with your eyes fixed on 
the ground, till you raiſed them to heaven, 
with looks not of ſupplication and piety, but 
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rather of accuſation and defiance. Fer pity 


© teli me how is it that you have quarrelled 
with yourſelf, with life, nay even with Hea- 


ven? Recal your reaſon and your hope, 
and let this ſeaſonable prevention of your 


fatal purpoſe be an earneſt to you of good 


| ® things to come, of Gop's mercy not 


yet alineated from you, and ſtooping from 
his throne to ſave your ſoul from perdition,” 

The tears which flawed in rivers from my 
eyes while he talked, gave me ſo much relief, 
that I found myſeli able to ſpeak, and defirons 


to expreſs my gratitud2 for the good man's 
concern for me. It was 10 long ſince I had 


known the joys of confidence, that 1 felt ſur- 


priſing pleaſure and comfort from unburthen- 
ing my heart, and telling my kind deliverer 


every circumſtance of my ſtory, and every 
thought of my diſtracted mind. He ſha dier- 
ed to hear me upbraid the Divine Provi- 


dence; and ſtopping me ſhort, told me, he 


would lead me to one who thould preach pa- 
tience to me, whilit ſhe gave we the example 
of it. 
As we talk-d his led me * his own houſe, 
and there introduced me to his wife, a middle? | 


aged woman, pale and emaciated, but of a 


chcartul placid countenance, who received me 
with the greats -ſt tenderneſs and humanity. 


She ſaw I was diltreſted, and her e . 
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was beforehand with my complaints, Her 
tears ſtood ready to accompany mine; her 
looks and her voice expreſſed the kindeſt con- 
cern; and her aſſiduous care: demonſtrated 
that tru? puliteaeſs and boſcitality, which is not 
the cet of art, but of inward benevolence. 
_ While the obliged me to take ſome reireſhHevt 
her huſband gave her a ort account of my 
ory, and of the ſtare in which he had found 
e. This poor lady,” ſaid he, from the 
6 108 t of her cducation and principles, ſees 
© every thing through a gloomy medium: ſhe. 
© accuſes Providence, and hates her exiſtence, 
_ * for thoſe evils which are the common lot of 
„ mankind in this ſhort ſtate of trial. You, 
© my dear, who are one of the grcœateſt ſuffer- 
ers I have known, are beſt qualified to cure 
| © her of her faulty impatience; and to con- 
« vince her, by your own example, that this 
world is not the place in which virtue is to 
fiad its reward, She thinks no one ſo un- 
happy as herſelf ; but it the knew all that you 
© have gone through, the would ſurely be 
« ſenſible, that if you are happier than ſhe, 
4 it is only becauſe your principle s are bet- 
7 ter.“ 


Indeed, my 4 Madan,” 624 fhe, that 4 


is the only advantage I have over you: but 
that indeed, eee every thing elſe. It 
* is now but ten days ſince I followed to the 


| 6 the means t ola 11 that aſſiſt: ance.” 
my {oul is woche at the 
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8 grave my only ſon, the ſurvivor of A 


children, who were all equally the objects of 
© my fondeſt love. My heart is no leſs tender 


© than your own, nor my alfections leſs warm, 
For a whole year before the death of my laſt 


darling, I watched the fatal progreſs of his 
diſeaſe, and ſaw him fuffer the molt amazing 


* pains, Nor was poverty, that dreaded evil. 
© to which you could not ſubmit, wanting to 


* my trials. Though my huſband is by his 
proſeſſion a gentie man, his income is ſo ſmali, 


that I and wy children have oiten wanted 


© nceefſaries 3 and though 1 had always a 


« weikly conilitution, I have helped to ſr:pport 
amy tamily by the labour of my own hands, 


At this time I am conſumirg by daily tor- 
* tures, with a cancer which mut iLortly be 
my death. My pains, perhaps, might be 


* mitizated by proper ailttance, though no— 
thing could Prefer ve my life; but ; have not 


's 


held, interrupt<- 
enumeration Of ny antokerable ſuff⸗ rings, 
How is it thai : ſupport them? Why do 
nat I ſee you in h like nung, renounce 


your exiſtence, and put yourſelt out of the 


reach of torcaent ? But above ail, tell me how 
it is poſſible for you to preſerve, aniidit ſuch 


complicated miſery, that appearance of chear- 
fulneſs and ſerene complacency witch ſhines 


_ > 
_ : — 
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to remarkably in your countenance, and ani- 
7 mates every look and motion? | 


That chearfulneſs and complacency,” an- 


ſwered the good woman, « I feel in my heart. 
My mind is not only ſerene, but often ex- 
* periences the higheſt emotions ot joy and 8 
© ultation, that the brighteſt hopes can give.” 
And whence, ſaid I, do you derive this aſto- 
niſhing art of extracting joy from miſery, and 
of ſmiling amidit all the terrors of pain, ſor- 
row, poverty, and death? She was ſiient 2 
moment; then ſtepping to her cloſet, reached 
a Bible, which ſue put into my hands. See 


there, ſaid ſhe, the volume in which I 
learn this art. Here I am taught that ever- 


« Jaſting glory is in ſtore for all who will ac- 
© cept it upon the terms which Infinite Periec- 
tion has preſcribed ; here I am promiſed 
« conſolation, aſſiſtance, and ſupport, from the 
«© Lord of Life, and here JI am aſſured, that my 
tranſient afflictions are only meant to fit me 
« for eternal and unſpeakable happineſs. This 
«* happineſs is at hand. Lhe ſnort remainder 
* of my life ſeems but a point, beyond which 


b opens the glorious proſpect of immortality. 


© 'Faus encouraged, how ſhould TI be dejected ? 
Thus ſapported, how ſhould IT fink? With 
* ſuch proſpects, ſuch aſſured hopes, how can 
I ͤbe otherwiſe than happy? 


While ſhe ſpoke, her 7 n and her 


. 


* — | 3 2p 
Py * wee as tie CY . . . : 
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whole face ſeemed animated with joy. 1 


was ſtruck with her manner, as well as her 
words. Every ſyilable the uttered ſeemed to 


ſink into my ſoul, ſo that I never can forget 


it. I reſolved to examine a religion, which 


was capable of producing ſuch effects as 1 
could not attribute either to chance or error. 


The good couple preſſed me with fo mach un- 


acted kindneſs, to make ther little parton» 


age my aſylum till I could better diſpoſe of 
myſcif, that I accepted their oſter. Eecrc, 
with the aſſiſtance of the clergyman, v/10 is a 
plain, ſenſible, and truly pious man, I have 
Rudied the Holy Scriptures, and the evidences 


of their authority. But after reading them 


with candour and attention, I found all the 


eextrinſic arguments of their truth ſuper tinous. 


Tue Wan of their precepts, the conſiſt- 
ency of their doctrines, and the glorious mo- 
tives and encouragements to virtue which they 
propoſe, together with the ſtriking example I 
had before my eyes of their ſalutary effects, 
leſt me no doubt of their divine authority. 
During the time of my abode here, I have 


been witneſs to the more than heroic, the joy - 


ſul, the triumphant death of the dear good 
woman. With as much ſoſtneſs and tender- 


neſs as ever I ſaw in a female character, ſe 


hewed more dauntieſc. iLtrepidity than the 


ſterneſt philoſopher, or the proudeſt hero. No 


Vor. III. T H 
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- torment could ſhake the conſtancy of her ſoul, 


Ee. - length of pain wear out the ſtrength of her 


patience. Death was to her an object not of 
horror but of hope. When I heard her pour 
forth her laſt breath in thankſgiving, and ſaw- 

the ſmile of ecſtacy remain on her pale face 
when life was fled, I could not help cryiug 
out in the beantiful language I had lately 

learned from ihe ſacred writings, © O Death! 


© where is thy ling! 0 Grave! . is SO 3 


victory? 
i am now preparing to leave my ee : 
henefactor, and get my bread in a ſervice, to 
' which he has recommended me in a neighbour- 
ing family. A Rate of ſervitude, to which 
once I conld nat reſolve to yield, appears no 
Yonger dreadiul to me; that pride, which 
would have made it galiing, Chriſtianity has 
iubdued, thongh philoſophy attempted it in 
vain, As a penitent, I ſuhould gratefully ſub · 
ait to mortification ; but as a Chriſtian, I find 
my ſelf ſuperior to every mortificatior, except 
the ſenſe of guilt, This has humbled me to 
che duſt ; but the full aſſurances that are given 
me by the Saviour of the world, of the Di- 
vine pardon. and favour upon ſinesre repent- 
ance, have calmed my troubled ſpirit, and 
filled my mind with peace and joy, which the 
world can neither give nor take away. Thus, 
* ithout any change for the better in my out- 
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ward circumſtances, I find myſelf changed 
from a diſtracted. poor, deſpairing wretch, to 
a contented, happy, grateſul being; thankſul 


for, and pleaſed with my preſent ſtate of ex- 


itence, yet exulting in the hope of quittia g it 
ſor an endleſs glory and happiness. 
O! Sir, tell the unthicking mortals, vic. 
will not take the pains of inquiring into thete 
truths which molt concern them, and who are 
led by faſhion, and the pride of human rea- 
| ſon, into a contempt for the Sacred Oracles 
_ of God; tell them theſe amazing effects of tine 
power of Chriſtianity : tell them this trutii 
which experience has taught me, that, Tho? 
vice is conſtantly attended by miſery, Virtue 
«itſelf cannot confer happineſs in this world, 
© except it is animated with the hopes of eter- 
nal bliſs i in the world to come.” : 


TT | 1 | I am, &c. 
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Thiere are not wanting perſons fo dull and inſenſible, as 
ty Cater ſtudents from rea hing books of this kind, which, 


they ſay, re portical, nd ern cious to the purity of 
mere: bee 1 am of ation, tlat they are not only wor- 


ay to be 164d by the inructors of youth in their ſchools, 


but that the cd and: experie:iced fond again and again 


= peruſc | LINE 


REATNESS, novei:y, a and brauty, are 
uſually and juſtly reckoned the three prin- 
cipal ſources of the pleaſures that ſtrikes the 
magination. If the Iliad bz allowed to abound 


in objects that may be referred to the firil ſpe- 


cies, yet the Odyſſey may boaſt a greater 


number of images that are beautiſul and un- 
common. The vaſt variety of ſcenes perpee 
tually ſuifting before us, the train of unexpec- 
ted e uts, and the many ſudden turns of for- 
tanc ia this diverſified poem, muſt more deep— 


ly engage the reader, and keep his attention 


more alive and acttwe, than the martial uni- 
ſormiy of the Iliad. The continual glare of 


a4 fipgular colour that unchangeably predomi- 


D 
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nates throughout a whole piece, is apt to daz- 
zle and diſguſt the eye of the beholder. 1 


will not, indeed, preſume to ſay with Voltaire, 


that among the greateſt admirers of antiquity, 
| there is ſcarce one to be found, who could 
erer read the Iliad with that eagerneſs and 
rapture, which a woman ſecs when ſhe pe ru - 
ſes the novel of Zayde; but will, however, 


venture to affirm, that the Specioſa Miracula 
of the Odvil:y are better calculated to excite 
our curioſity and wonder, and to allure us 
ſorward with unextinguiſlied impatience to the 
catallrophe, than the perpetual tumult and 


-1trror that reign through the Iliad. 


The boundleſs exub:rance of his imaging - : 


non, his unwearied ſpirit and fire, axaparoug, 


has enabled Homer to diverſify the deſcrip- 
tions of Lis battles with many circumſtances 
of great variety: ſometimes, by ſpecifying the 
diflerent characters, ages, Profs ſſions, or na- 
tions, of his dying heroes; ſometimes by de- 
ſeribing diflerent kinds of wour.ds and deaths; 
and ſomctimes by tender and pathetic ſti okes, 


hich remind the reader of the aged parent 


who is londly expecting the return of his ſon 
juſt murdered, of the deſolate condition of the 


widows who will now be enſlaved, and of the 


children that will be daſhed againſt the ſtones. 
But notwithſtanding this delicate art and ad- 


Lreſs | in the pry the ſubject remains the ſame, 
11 i 
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and from this ſameneſs, it will, I fear, grow 


tedious and inſipid to impartial readers : theſe 
ſaall modifications and adjuncts are not ſuffi- 


ciently efficacious to give the grace of novelty _ 
to repeticion, and to make tautology delight. 
ſul: the battles are, indeed, nobly and vari- 


_ ouſly painted, yet (till they are only battles. 
But when we accompany Ulyſſes through the 
manilold perils he underwent by fea and land, 


aid viſit with Jim the range nations to which 


the anger cf Neptune has driven him, all 
whole ianvers and cuſtoms are deſcribed in 


the molt lively and picturetque terms; when 
we ſarvey tue wondrous moullcrs he encoun- 


tei ed a JD 38 cared, 


Kull e San laune, c Cyelpe Cote 


| 7470 Gn, 


e kit 5 ideous feaſt devour, | 
Charybdis bark and Folyphemus roar; Fran. 


when we fee him reuſe the charms of Calyp- 


o, and the cup ct Circe ; when we deſcend. 


with him into bell, and hear him converſe. 
with all the glori ious heroes that aſſiſted at th? 
Trejan war; when, aſter ſtruggling with ten 


thouſand difficulties unforeſeen and almoit un- 


jurmountable, he is at laſt reſtored to the 


peaceable poiſetion of his kingdom and his 
queen; When ſuch 09j25s ac theſe are diſplay- 


5 tared jweets, 
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ed, ſo new and ſo intereſting; wie: all the 


deſcriptions, incidents, {cones, and periot:s 
differ ſo widely from each other; tlien it 1% 


that poetry becomes * a perpetuul feaſt of nec- 
and a feat of tuch an exait- 
od nature, as to produce net; r latiety nor 
Ciſzuſt. | 

But beſides its variety 7. the 04; ſſey is the 
mol amuſing and entertaining of all othes 
Poems, ON ACCOURL ol the pitt Ares it preferves 


to us of ancient manuers, culloms, laws, aud 


politics, and ot the domettic life ot the heros: 
„cs. The more any nation becyries Politu- 
ed, the 1: re the genuiae clings: „nature 


e dil FLO N e their mantiers are con 1 | 


aueiliy leis adapted to bear a {itil Geer?» 


Non. Good-breedin 8 is founded Un tke . 


imulatien or ſuppretion of ſuch ſentiments, as 


may abebly provoke or oLerd thu u. wh 


chem we converſe. Ihe little forms ard ce- 


cmonies Which nave been introduced :nto ci- 


vil life by the moderns, are not ſuited to the 
digtity aud ſ.raplicity of the Epic Muſe, Tie 


coronativa fealt of an European monarch 


would nct ſine half ſo much in poctry, as 


the imple ſupper prepared for Ulyſſes at the 
Vxacian court; ths gardens of Alcinus are 


much fitter ſor deſcription than tact? ce! Ver- 
4 1 
441112 FI 


5 
alu BET garmentg, and daucing afte: a ards 


and Nauſiena, deſcending lo the ; ver. 
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upon the banks with her ſellow-virgins, like 
Diana amidit her nymplis, | 


"Pur d apiyvare ,, Aν,ũꝭD TEFQTUL, 


Tho? all are fair, ſhe ſhines above the rely | 


is a ſar more graceſul figure, than the molt 
- glittering lady in the drawing room, with a 
__ complexion plaittered to repair the vigils of 
cards, and a thape violated by a ſtiff brocade 
and an immeaſurable hoop. The compliment 
alſo which Ulylſes pays to his innocent a- 
dorned beauty, cſpectally_ when he compares 
lier to a young palm-tree of Delos, contains 
more gallantry and elegance, than the moſt 
Ned dec ſonnet of the politeſt French mar- 
zuis that ever 1. hnymed. However indelicate x 
may be elteemed, I freely confeſs I had ra- 
ther ſit in the grotto of Calypſo, than in the 
moſt pompous ſaloon of Louis > 4 The tea 
ald the card-tables can be introduced with 
propriety and ſucceſs only in the mock-heroic, 
45 they have been very happiiy in the Rape | 
of the Lock: but the preſent modes of life 
muſt be forgotten when we attempt any thing 
in the ſerious or ſublime poetry; ſor heroiſm 
cildetns the luxurious refinements, the falſe 
delicacy and ſtare of modern ages. The pri- 
meval, I was about to ſay, patriarchal ſim- 
plicity of manners diſplayed in tle Ody ſſey, 


D \ as bs. . * — 
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is a perpetual ſource of true poetry, is inex - 


preſſibly pleaſing to all who are uncorrupted 
by the buſineſs and the vanitics of life, and 


may therefore prove equally in ructive and 
captivating to younger readers. 
It ſeems to be a tenct v iverſally received 


among COMMON critics, as certain and indi- 


2 


Putable, that images aad clLarafters of peace 
ful and don 124ic 1 te, are not ſo difficult to be 
drawn, as pictures of war and fury. I own 


myſelf of a quite contrary opinion; and think 
the deieription of Andromaciy parting wich 

2cQor 1a the Thad, and the tender circum 
kante of the chñild Aſtyaiux Harting back from 
his tather's helmet, and clinging to the bo- 
ſom ol his nurſe, are as preat efforts cf the 


imagination of Homer, as the dreadful pie- 


8, Or 
dragging the carcaſe of Hecker at his chariot- 
whe.ls: the eee. Ulecuba, when ſhe 
poiuts to the brczfi that had ſucklzd her dear 


ture of Achilles f. ging vith the river 


Hector, is as finely conceived as the moil gal- 


lant exploits of iemede and Ajax: the Na- 
tural is as ſtrong au cviderce of true genius 
as tke Sublime. It is in fach 1 innge 25 the O 
dyſfey abounds; the ſo peil ior utility of Which, 

13 


Mr e more nat ly concern and more Urong- 


by: aT-& us, nerd not be peimed out. Let 
Longinus admire the majeſty ot Neptune vile 
18 his chariot over the dcp, ſurron ndzd by 
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ſea · monſlers that gunboled before their king: 
the deſcription of the dog Argus, cr: ping t5 


the feet of his maſter, whom he alone knew 
in his diſguiſe, and ihe with ry 4 {or his 


return, is ſo inexpreſſibly pathetic, thut it e- 


quals, 1! not exceeds any of the niagnißcent 


and bolder 1 images which that eicsllem critic 
hath produced in his treatiſe on the ſublime. 


Hie juſtly commends the prayer cf Ajax, who, 


when he was ſurrounded with a thick dark 


| def; that prevented the difplay of his proweſs, 


| bezs of Jupiter ouly to remove the clouds that 
involved him; and then,” ſays he, deſtroy 


© me if thou wilt in the day lighr;? „ d an 
xa oxroroy, But ſurely the reflections which 


Ulyſſes makes to Amphinomvs, the mot vir- 
tuous of the ſuitors, concerning the mitery 


and vanity of man, will be ſound to deferve. 
equal commendations, if we conſider their 


_ propriety, ſolemnity, and truth. Our hero, 


in the diſguiſe of a beggar, had juſt been | 
ſpurned at and ridiculed by the reſt of the ri- 
otous lovers, but is kindly relieved by Ampli- 
nomue, whoſe behavicur is finely contraſted 


to the brutality of his brethren, Upon which 
Ulyſſes ſays, Hear me, O Amphinomus 
and ponder the words I ſhall ſpeak unto thee. 
Of all creatures that breathe or creep upon 
© the earth, the moſt weak and impotent i: 
man. For he never thinks that evil ſhall be 


A * = . 5 a g . a a 


#2 


A? other ſcaf. „1. ile the god 


$1,758 on. aim ſtrengt 14 kppiacts.” © But 


den the in. mortal Py at; ct him with ad- 


FE ofiry. hc bears it with unw ulingaeſsand re 
"#4. . Inch 1 the mind ot the inhabitants 


0, e i khat it changes as Jupiter ſends 
« ||3ppinei: or miſery. I once buntbered my- 
© {cif among ce happy, and elated with pro- 


*ſperi:y and pride, and relying on my family 


© and friends, committed many acts of injul- 
tice. But let no man be proud or unjuſt, 


© but receive whatever giſts the Gods betlow | 
on him with humility and lilence.” I croſe 
to tranſlate this ſententious paſſage as literally 
as poſſible, to preſerve the air of its venerable 

ſimplicity and ſtriking ſolemnity. If we re- 
collect the ſpeaker, and the occaſion of the 


ſpeech, we cannot fail of being deeply affec- 
on : . 


ted. Can we, therefore, torbear giving our 
aſſent to the truth of the title which Alcida- 


mus, according to Ariſtotle in his rhetcric,. 
belows on the Odyſey; who calls it * a brau- 


© tiful mirror of human life,“ na xc 4 ger Pay - 


KATIT: ger. | 

Homer, in the Hliad: | reſembles the river 
Nile, when it deſcends in a cataract that deaf- 
ens and aſtoniſhes the neighbouring inhabi- 
tants. In the Odyſſey, he is fill like the 
{ame Nile, when its genial inundations gently 


diffuſe fertility and fatneſs over the 0 peaceſul 
plains of EST . 8 1 
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Ni! Deſperaudum. Hor. 
Avaunt Deſpair. | 4; 


5 1 HAVE ſometimes heard it diſputed in con- 
__ ** verſation, whether it be more !audable or 
deſirable, that a man ſhould think too highly 
or tog meanly of himielt ; it is on all hands 
agreed to be beſt, that be ſhould think righily: 
but ſince a fallible being will always make 
ſome deviations trom exact rectitude, it is not 
_wholiv uſeleſs to inquire towards which fide it 


15 ſater to declme. | 
The prejudices of aided ſeem to e 


Him vho errs by ander-rating his own pow- 
ers; he is conſidered us a modeſt and harm- 
leſs member of ſocicty, nor likely to break the 
peace by competition, to endeavour alter 
ſuch ſplendor of reputation as may dim the 
luſtre of others, or to interrupt any in the 
erjoyment of themſelves; he is no man's 
rival, and therefore, may be every man's 
friend. | 
The opinion which a man entertains of U 
ſelf ought to be dillinguilhed, in order to an 
a⁊ccurate diſcuſſion of this queſtion, as it re- 
lates to perſons or to things. To think high- 
ly of ourſelves in compariſon with others, tc 
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aſſume by our own authority that precedence 
which none is willing to grant, mult be al- 
ways invidious and oflenſive; but to rate our 
powers high in proportion to things, and 
imagine ourſelves equal to great undertakings, 
while we leave others in poſſeſhon of the ſane 
abilities, Cannot with "ont Jules prox oke 
eenſure. 
It muſt be conſeſſe FY hich ell. love may . 
poſe us to decide too haſtily in our 6wn fa- 
vour: but who is hurt by the mit lake e? If we 
are incited by this vain opinion to attempt more 
than we can perform, ours is the labour, and 
ours is the difgrace, . 
Bat he tha: "dares to think well of higaſel, 
will not always prove to be miſtaken; and the 
good effects of his confidence will then appear 
in great attempts and great perlormances: if 
he ſhould not fully complete his deſign, he 
will at leaſt advance it ſo far as to leave an ca- 
fer talk for him that ſucceeds him; and even 
though he ſhould N tail, he will tail with 
_ honour. _ 
But from the onpelite error, from torpid 
deſpondency can come no advantage; it is the 
froſt of the foul, which binds up all its powers, 
and congeals life in perpetual ſterility. He 
that has no hopes of ſucceſs, will makz no at- 
tempts; and where not. hing is nen, no- 


= thing can be done. 
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„ 


Every man ſlouid therefore endeavour to 
mu! atain in lint a fo vOUrable Opinion Ot the 


powers of the human mind; which are per- 


has 8 ever y min, greater thin they. appar, 


ns up int, oy diligent cultivation, be exalted 
to à degree deyond what their poſte for pre- 


"fumes to believe. There is ſcarce any man 


but has found himlelt able, at the infligation 


4 I es to do what ina ſtate of leilure 


and  deabcration he would have concluded 
11). ; and ſome of our ſpecies have ſigna- 


I; 12d themſelves by ſuch atchievements, as prove 


that there are few things abore human hope. 
it Ras been the policy Of all nations to pre- 


{rve, b >; lome public monuments, the memory 
or. toe vho have ſer ved their country by 
re at exploits 3 there is the ſame rzal5n for 
cbutinuing or reviving the names of thoſe, 
wnoſe extenſivs abilities! have dig ifed huma- 
Hity. An hoazt emulation may be alike EX» 
cited; and the philoſopher's curioſity may be 


inn 12 d 177 1 catalo 32 ot the work; of Boyle 


or Bacon, as Themides les Was Ks * awake by 
the trophics ol Mi I:1 ad: 8. 


Among the tavourites of nature that have 


from time to time appeared in the world, en- 
riched with various endowments and contra - 


rieties of excellence, none ſeems to have been 


more exalted above the common rate of hu- 
manity, than the man known about two cen- 
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tur:es 170 by the app? 2liation_ of the admi- 


rable Crichton ; Of venoſe kiftory, whate- 


ever we May ſupprecs as ſarpaſing credi- 


bility, yet we hall, upon inconte able an · 
thotity, elate aue to ra. K him among 


prodigies. | 
« Viriue,? ſays Virgil, © is ra d 
nent comes ina pleafing form; the per- 


ſn of Crichton was eminertly btautitu!; 


but lis bꝛanty was confiſtent with ſuch activity 


And een that in fencir g he would ſprir g. 


ar One bound the length of twenty feet upon 


75 2 antagoniſt; and be uſed the ſword in 
cither nand with uch force aud deftefity, 


that ſcare: — þ one Rag. courage tO enge I 


3 


Him. N 


he went to Paris ia his twenty-firſt year, and 


fixed on the gate of the college of Navarre a 
J 


kind of challenge zo the learned of that uni- 
verſity to diſpute with him on a certain day: 


} 


GLErIND: to his opponents, whoever they ſhou!ld 


he, the choice of ten languages, and cl all the 


{1cUities and: ſeiences. On the ON appointed 


thtee tho and auditers aifembled, when tour 
doctors O1 the. cl ure iy, aud {ity Enniers, 18 
y | ER . . * , 1 — DR g . g 
peared anainithimyg and 0cot i, antanon:ts 
conſeſſes, tit the dofo;s Were deſcated; 
that he gave pronis of 
enen of man; and that a! 


"Having gudied at st Andrew's in Scotland, 


. i 3 
above the 
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ſed without ſond or fle- . would not be ſuin · 

Cizul for the attainment of his learning. Aſter £ 
a diſpatation of nine hours, he was preſented 
by the preſident and profeſſors with a diamond 
and a purſe 01 gold, and o imiſfed with repeat- 
cd acclamations. 
From Paris he went away to Rome, where 
He made the fund challenge, and had in the 
prefer.ce of th: pope and cardinals the ſame. 
ſucceis. Altterward+s he cout racted at Venice 
an acquaintance with Aldus Manutius, bß 
whom he was introduced to the learned of 
that city: then vitited Padua, where he en- 
aged in another public diſputation, beginaing 
his performance with an extemporal poem 
in praiſe of the city and the aſſembly then 
preſent, and concluding with an oration e- 
quilly unpremeditated e ee of ig- 
norance. 
le after wards publiſhed another challenge, 
in which he declared himſelf ready to detect 
the errors of Arigotle and all his commenta- 
tors, either in the common forms of logic, or 
in any which his antagoniſts ſnouid propoſe of 
a hundred different Links of verſe. 

Thee acquiſitions of jcarning, however ſtu- 
pendous, were not gained at the expence ot 
any pleaſure which youth generally indulges, 
or by the omiſſion of any accompiiſhment in 
which it becomes a gentleman to excell: Le 
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Ritzd in great perſedtion the arts Cf draw. 
1 12 Pali. ling. he was aa eminent perierm, 
er in both vocal and inſtramental muſic, he 
daiice d with uncominon gracetuineſs, and on 


9 


he day alter his Citputation at z aris cxhibited 
His (Kill in horfemaniiip, before the court of 
France, \ Where ut a public maich of tilting, he 
bore avay the ting uhen his lance fifteen times 
Lore 12 ny | | | | 

He ce lled iitewile in domeſtic games of. 
leſs dig: i:y and reputation; and in the inter- 
val between his chalienge and diſputation a: 
Paris, he ſpent ſo much of his time at cards, 
vice, and tennis, that a lampoon was fie. 
upon the gate of the Sorbonne, direCirg e“ 
that would fee this monſter. of eru dien, 5 
look for him at the tavern. | . 

So extenſive was his acquaintance e 
and manners, that in an Italian comedy, Cons 
. poſed by himſelf, and exhibited before tt: 
court of Mantua, he is ſa'd to have perſonated 
fifteen different characters; in all which he 
night ſuccecd without great difficulty, finc? 
he had ſuch power of retention, that once. 
hearing an oration ct an hour, he would re- 
Peat it exactly, and in the recital foliow the 
jpeaker through all. his varicty of tone ard 
geſticulation. | 

Nor was kis {kill in arms leſs than in learn 
ing, or his courage inferior to Lis kill: chere 


I 3 
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was a prie · fighter at Mantua, who, travelling 
about the world, according to the barbarous 
cuſtom of that age, as a general challenger, 
had defeated the moſt celebrated maſters in 
mary parts of Europe; and in Mantua, where 
he then reſided, had killed three that appeared 
nigainſt him. The Duke repented that he had 
Zranted him his protection; when Crichton, 
tooking on his ſanguinary ſucceſs with indig- 
atio, olfered to Make fiteen nundred piſtoles 
end mount the ſtage againſt him. The Duke. 
With ſome reluctance, conſented, and the day 
red the combatants appearcd.; their weapon 
' i2ems to have been fingie rapier, which was 
then newiy introduced in Italy. The prize- 
fizLter advanced with great violence and 
kerc:neſs, and Crichton contented himſelt 
calmly toward his paſſes, and ſuffered him ta 
cxhauſt his vigour by his own ſury, Crich. 
ton then became the aſſailant; and preſſed 
upon him with ſuch force and agility, that he 
thruſt him thrice through the body, and ſaw 
nim expire: he then divided the prize he had 
won among the widows whoſe huſbands had 
been killed. „ 
The death of this wonderſul man I ſhould. 
be willing to conceal, did I not know that e- 
very reader will inquire carioufly after that 
ſatal hour, wliich is common to all human be- 
2s, howe-er diſtinguiſhed from each cther 
Ly nature or by fortune. 5 
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The Duke of Mantu having received ſo ma- 
ny proofs of his various merit, made him tn- 
tor to his ſon Vincenito di Conz age, a prince 
of looſe manners and turbulent diipofition. Ga 
this occalion it was, that he compoſed the co- 
medy in which he exhibited ſo 2.2ny different 
characters with exact propriety. Put his 10— 
1 our was of ſhort continuance; for as he Was 
one night in the time of Carnival rambling a- 
dout the ſtreets, with his guitar in his haud, 
de was attached by fix men maſaed. Neither 
is courage nor {kill in this exigence de- 
zerted hiin; he oppolee them with ſach adi- 
vity and ſpirit, that he ſoon diſperſed them, 
nd difarmed their leader, who throwing or 
his maſl:, diſcovered himſelf to be-the prince 
| his pupil. Crichton faking on his kaces 
took his owa ſword by the p int, and RY 
cdl it to the 5 who immediately ſeized it, 
and inſtigate d, as ſome fay, by jealouſy, ac- 
cording to others, only by drunken fury 
and 0 al reſentment, thr alt him throug!h the 
heart. | : 
Thus was the KA bie Crichton brought 
13t0 that ſtate, in which he could excel the 
meaneſt of mankind only by a few empty ho- 
15urs paid to his memory: the court of Man- 
dus teſtified their e by a public mourn, 
the contemporary wiiz were profule of Lein 
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encomiums, and the palaces of Italy v. ere a- 
Qornld with picures, repreſenting him on 
horlcback, with a lance in one hand and a 
bock in the other. 8 | 


AN uni Sz. Saturday, Augzu 18. 1753. 


— 


—— — 


Nou know 1 what 15 love. 


TICUGH the danger of difappointmeni 
is always in proportion to the height of 
expectation, yet I this day claim the attention 
ol the ladies, and proleſs to teach an art by 
which all may obtain what las hitherto been 
deemed the prerogative of a tew; an art by 
which their predominant puſlion Kay be gra- 
"tified, and their conqueſts not only extended, 
but ſecured; Ihe art of being Pretty.” 

But though my ſubje& may intereſt the la- 
dies, it may, perhaps, offend thoſe profound 
moraliſts, who have long ſince determined, 
that beauty ought rather to be deſ>iſ:d than 
| deſired; that, like ſtrength, it is a mere na- 
tural excellence, tlie effect of cauſes wholly out 
of cur power, and not intended either as the 
pledge of happineſs, or the diſtinction of merit. 

Jo theſe gentlemen I ſhall remark, that 
beauty is among thoſe qualities vehich no ef. 
fort of den wk could ever bring into con- 
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tempt: it is, therefore, to be wiſhed, at leaſt, 
that beauty was in ſome degree dependent u- 
pon Sentiment and Manners; that ſo high a 
privilege might not be poſſoſl:d by the unwor- 
thy, and that human N might no longer 
ſutfer the morti! fication of thoſe who are com- 
pelied to adore an idol, wich diiters from a 
{lone or a log only by the kill of the artificer: 
a d if they cannot themſelves behold beauty 
wi h indifference, they mult ſurely approve 
an attempt to ſhew that it merits their regard. 
I ſhall, however, principally contider that 
| ſpecies of beauty which is expreſſed in the 
countenance ; for this alone is pecuiiar to hu- 
man beings, and is not leſs complicated than 
their nature. In the countenance there are 
but two requiſites to perfect Beauty, which 
are wholly produced by external cauſes, co- 
lour and proportion: and it will appear, that 
even in common eſtimation theſe are not the 
chief, but that though there may be beauty 
without them, yet there” cannot be . 
without ſomething more. 

The fincſt features, r ranged i in the 1 ex- 
act ſymmetry, and heightened by the woſt 
bloo ning COMPLEXION, muſt ba auiamted be- 
ſore they can ſtrike: and wen they are aui- 
mated, will generally cxcit.: the ſane paſhions 
which they expreſs. If they are fixcd iz the 
dead calm of inſenſibility, they will ke exe 
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ed without emotion; and it they do not ex- 
_ Prefs kindneſs, they will be beheld . wir laut 
Ive. Looks of contempt, diſdain, or male 
v. lence, will be reflected, as from a mirror, 
by every counteuance on Which they are tun. 
c4; and if a_ wanton aſpect excites dehre, it 
ir but like that of a ſavage for his prey, which 
innen be gratified wirhout the dzitruQtion of 
its oy & 1 
A365 particular 3 the dimple has 
always been alloncd the pre-emincnce, and 
the reaſon is evident; dimples are produced 
by a ſmiie, and a e is an cxpreiion of com- 
placency: 66 the con ration of the brows in- 
to 2 frown, as it is an indication of a contrary 
temper, has ways been deemed a capital 
deicct, 1 | | = 5 
The lover 1s gener ally at 4 Jose to define the 
be auty, by which his paſſion was ſuddenly and 
irrefiſtibly determined to a particular object; 
but this could never happen, if it depended 
upon any kioun rule of proportion, upon the 
ſhape or diſpotition of the features, or the c0- 
aur of the ſkin: he tells you, that it is ſome- 
thing which he cannot fully cxpreis, foine- 
thing not fixed in any part, but diffuted over 
the whole; he calls it a ſweetneſs, a foftiels, . 
a placid ſenſibility, or gives it ſome other ap- 
pellation which connects beauty with Sent. 


ment, and expreſies a charm which is not pe- 
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cuſiar to any fſct of features, bat 15 perhaps 
polibis to all. | TT 
Luis beauty, how ever, does nat always con- 
TY in {iiles, but varics as <xpreflions of arg 
neſs and kindnets vary with their objects; 
is extremely forcible in the filent complaint of 


patient ſulſzrance, the tender ſolicitude of 
Iriendfhip, aud the glow of filial cbedience; 
and in tears whecker of joy, of pity, or of 


grict, it is almoſt irrefiliible, 

This is the char m which captivates without 
the aid of Nature, and without which her nt- 
moit bounty is inefſcctunl. But it cannot be 
alumed as a malk to conceal inſenſibility or 


malevolence; it muſt be' the genuine ett of 


correſponding ſentiments, or if wil 1preſs 
upon the countenance a new and more dit,ail- 
ing deformity, Affectation; it will produce 

the grin, the ſimper, the tare, the languith, 


the pout, and innumerable other grimuces, 


that render foliy ridiculons, and change pity 


to contempt, By ſome, indeed, this ſpecies 
of hypocriſy has been practiſcd with ſuch (kill. 
as to deceive ſuperficial obicrvers, though it 
can deceive even theſe but for a moment. 


Looks which do not correſpond with the heart, 


cannot be aſſumed sithout labour, nor conti- 


nued without pain; the motive to relinquiſh 
them muſt, therefore, ſoon prep:,ncerate, and 
the aſpe& and apparel of the viſit will be laid 
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by together; the ſmiles and the languiſhments 
of art will vanith, and the fierceneſs of rage, 
or the gloom of diſcontent, will either obſcure 
or deftroy all the elegance — ſy . and 
complexion. 55 
The artificial aſpect is, 14454. as wretched | 
a ſubſtitute for the expreſſion of ſentiment, as 
| the ſmear of paint for the bluſhes of health ; _ 


it is not only equally tranſient, and equally J 


liable to dstedion; but as paint leaves the 
countenance yet more withered and ghaſtly, 
the patiions burit out with more violence aſter 
reſtraint, the features become more diltorted, 
and excite more determined averſion. = 
Deauty, therefore, depends pri: cipally up- 
on the mind, and conſequently way be influ- 
enced by education. It has been remarked, 
that the predominant paſſion may generally be 
diſcovered in the countenance; becauſe the 
muſcles by which it is expreſſed, bein galmoſt 
perpetually contracted, loſe their tone, and 
never totally relax: ſo. that the expreſſion re- 
mains when the paſſion is ſuſpended: thus an 
angry, a diſdainful, a ſubtle, and a ſuſpicious 
temper, is diſplayed in characters that are 
almoſt univerſally under ood. It is equally 
true of the plealing and the ſofter paſſions, 
that they leave their ſignatures upon the coun- 
_ tenance when they ceaſe to act: the prevalence 
of theſe paſſions, therefore, produces a me- 
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chanical effect upon the aſpect, and gives a 


turn and caſt to the features which make a 
more favourable and fortible impreſſion upon 
the mind of others, than any charm 8 8 | 


by mere external cauſes. 


Neither does the beauty wlüch de ends OY 


on temper and ſentiment, equally endanger 
the poſſeſſor; © It is,“ to uſe an caſtern meta- 


phor, like the towers of a city, not only »n 
* ornamernit, but a defence :? it it excites de- 


- fire, it at once controv's and reſines it; it re- 


pre ſſes with awe, it ſoftens wit delicacy, and 
it wins to imitation. The love of reaſon and 
of virtue is wingled with the love cf beauty; 


becauſe this beauty is little more than the e- 


manation of intellectual cacelle nce, which 13 


| not an object of corporeal appetite. As it ex- 
cites a purer palſi n, it alſo more forcibly en- 


gages to fidelity: every man finds himſelf 
more powerfuliy reſtrained from giving pain 
to goodneſs than to beauty; and every look 

of a countenance in which they are blended, 
in which beauty is the exprcfiicn of 200d nels, 
is a flent reproach of the firſt irregular wiſh ; 


and the purpoſe immediately appears to be 


diüngenuous and crvel, by which the tender 
hope of igeffable affection would be diſappoint- 
ed, the placid confidence of unſuſpecting ſim- 


plicity abuſed, ung the peace even of virtue 
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endangered, by the moſt ſordid infidelity and 
the breach of the ſtrongeſt obligations. _ 
But the hope of the hypocrite muſt periſh, 
When the factitious beauty has laid by her 
ſmiles; when the luſtre of her eyes and the 
bloom of her cheeks have loſt their influence 
with their novelty; what remains but a ty- 
rant diveſted of power, who will never be ſeen 

without a mixture of indignation and diſdain ? ? 

The only deſire which this object could grati- 8 
ſy will be transferred to another, not only 

without reluctance, but with triumph. As 
reſentment will ſucceed to diſappointment, a 

deſire to mortify will ſucceed to a defire to 
pleaſe; and the huſband may be urged to ſol- 
licit a miäreſs, merely by a remembrance of 
the beauty of his wife, which laſted only till 
ſhe was known. | 
| Let i it, there ſore, be ed chat none 

can be diſciples of the Graces, but ia the 
ſchool of Virtue; and that thoſe who wiſh to 
| be Lovely, mull learn early to be Good. 


EF paſſion which they excite. 
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lic enim debet teto antmo o porta in diſſolut ert m nod agi, 
enge e abu. pars ef Ju e lirimtim ren». 
tie, | _ | Cicero. 


The 520 ought t to exert his w! ole Rrengh and 1 8 


the ſolution ef his plot, whicii is the principal part of r 
885 and req tires the ut moſt diligence and care. 


7 the three only x per: fect Epopees, which, 
in the compaſs of ſo many ages, human 
wit t has been able to produce, the conduct and 
conſtitution of the Odyſſey ſeem to be the moſt. 
artificial and judicious, 
Ariſtotle obſerves, that there are two kind; 
of ſables, the ſimple and the complex, A. 
ſable in tragic or epic poetry, is denominated 
ſimple, when the events it contains follow 
each other in a continued and unbroken te- 
nour, without a recognition or diſcovery, and 
without a Peripetie or unexpected change of 
fortune. A fable is called complex, when it 
contains both a diſcovery and a peripetie. 
And this great critic, whoſe knowledge of hu- 
man nature was conſummate, determines, that 
fables of the latter ſpecies far excel thoſe of 
the former, becaule they more deeply intereſt, 
and more irrefiſtibly move the reader, by ad- 
ding ſurprite and aſtoniſhment to every. other 


K 2 
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The philoſopher, agreeably to this obſerva- 
tion, preſers the Osdipus of Sophocles, and 
the Iphigenia in Tauris and Alcelles, of Eu- 
rip:d2s, to the Ajex, Philoctstes, and Medca 
of the ſame writers, and to the Prometheus of 
Eſchylus: becauſe theſ2 laſt are all uncompli- 
cated fables; that is, the evils and misfor - 
tunes that befal the perſe: pages repreſented in 
Tele dramas, are unchu: geably continu-d 
rom the beginning to the te d of cach piece. 
cr the Tame reaſgns, the Athaliah of Racine, | 
and the Nlerope's Ol Maflei and Voltaire, are 
beyond cohatiſon the muſt affecting ſtories 
that have been hendled by any modern tragic 
Writer: the diſcoveries, that Joas is the king 
of Iracl, and that Eviſtus is the ſon of Me- 
ope, who had just 01 dered him to be mur— 
dered, are ſo unexpected, but yet ſo probable, 
thac they may juſtly be eſteemed very great 
efforts of judgment and genius, and contri- 
bute to place theſe two poems at the head ot 
dramatic COMP fit iens. 

The fable of the Odyſſzy vole OP, 
and containing a diſcovery and a change in 
the fortune oz its hero, is upon this ſingle con- 
ideration, exciuſive of its other beauties, it 
we ſollow the principles of Ariſtotle, much 
Superior to the ſables of the Tiiad and the E- 
neid, which are both ſimple e, and unadorned. 
with a peripetie or recegntioen. The naked 
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ſtory of this poem, ſtript of all its ornaments, 
and of the very names of the characters, is 


exhibited by Ariſtotle in the Ng pallage, ; 


which | is almoſt literally tranſlated. 


AA man is for ſeveral years * * his 
home; Neptune continually watches and 


| 5 « perſecutes him; his retinue being deſtroyed, 


© he remains alone: but while his eſtate is 
* waſting by the faitors cf his wife, and his 


= © ſon's lite is plotted agaiuit, he himſelf ſud - 


« denly arrives after many ſtorms at ſea, diſ- 


covers hi:atelt to ſome ot his friends, falls on 
«+ the ſuitors, eſtabliſhes himſelf in fatety, and 


* deſtroys his enemies. This is what is efſen- 


tial to the fable ; z the epiſodes wake "er the | 


« reſt.” 

From theſe obſervations on the nature of 
the fable of the Odyſſey in general, we may 
proceed to conſider it more minutely. The 
two chief parts of every epic fable are its In- 


trigue or Plot, aid its Solution or Unravel. 


ling. The intrigue is formed by complication 
of different intereſts, which keep the mind of 


the reader in a pleaſing ſuſpence, and fill him 


with anxious wiſhes to ſee the obſtacles that 


oppoſe the deſigns of the hero happily remo- 
ved. The ſolution conſiſts in removing theſe 


difficulties, in ſatisfying the curioſity of the 


reader by the completion of the intended ac- 
en and in /eaving his mind in perfect repoſe, 
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with: mt en pe Aatic n Gf any ſurther event. Both 4 
f th*!e ſhould ariſe naturally and eaſily out 
of the very eſſence and ſubje of the poem it- 


fell, ſliould not be deduced from circumſtances: 


ſoreign and extrinſical, ſhould be at the ſame 
time probable yet wonderful. 

The anger of Neptune, who reſented the 
punihment which Ulyiſes had inflited upon 
his ſon Polypheme, induces him to prevent the 
return of the hero to Ithaca, by driving binn 
from country to cour.try by violent tempeſis; 
and from this indignation of Neptui. is forme 


ed the intrigue of che Odyſſey in the fiſt part 
the poem; that is, in plain proſe, what 


more natural and uſual obſtacle do they en- 
counter who take long voyages, than the 
« violence of winds and florms ? The plot 6: 


rhe ſecond part of the poem is founded ci cir- 
_cunſtances equaily probable and natural; on 
the nnavoidable effects of the long abſence d: 


a maſter, whoſe return was deſpaired of, the 
nſhlence of his ſervants, the dangers to Which 
his wile and his ſon were expoſed, the ruin or 


his eſtate, and the diforder of his kingdom. 


The addreſs and art of Homer in the gre- 
qual ſolution of this plot, by che moft proba- 
ble and eaſy expedients, are £quaiiy worthy 
our admiration and applauſe, Ulyſtes is dri- 
ren by a temper to the iſland of the Phaacians, 


where he is generouſly and hotpitably recs2- 
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ved, Durir.g a banuquct wats Aicinors the 
be SEO mn 14 458 
FURY chutrites Theft ths hard Dem 3comns ſhould 
fing the: . „Gion e Tra. At the recital 
of his pail lavours, and at hearing the names 
_ of Ji „% companions, from whom he vas 
now ſcparated, our hero could ng longer con. 
Lain himſcif, but burſt into tears and weep: 

l:tterly, The curioſity of 2lcinous being es- 
cited by this unaccobuntable forrow, he intreats 
 Viyfies to diſcover who he is, and what le has 


; wing has ata. Hes 17-724 4 


agered; which requeſt lurniihes a moſt pra- 
1 * and probable occaiion to the her to 18. 

ute a Jong ſeries of adventures in the four TE 

wing bo. ks, an occaſion nuch ranre nattit a! 
than that which induces Eueas to commer: - 
e+e his hiſtory to Dido. Te this zudieigas 

conduct, Homer taught his ſucceifore the art- 
zul manner of entering abruptly into the nic 
of ihe action; and of mak ng the reader ag- 
qzainted with the previous circumitances by a 
narrative from the hero. The Phæucians, 2 
people fond of ſtrange and amuſing tales, re- 
Lelve to fit out a ſli ip for the diftreiled herd, 
45 a reward for the entertainment he has gi 
ven them. When He arrives in Ithaca, 1.:* 
abſence, his age, and his travels, render lin 
zotally unknown to ail but his faithful dog 
Argus: he then puts on a diſguiſe, that Þ.Þ 
may be the ! SY enablad to farprize asd is 
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puniſh the riotous ſuitors, and to re-eſtabliſh 
the tranquility of his kingdom. The reader 


thinks thar Ulyſſes is frequently on the point 


of being diſcovered, particularly when he en- 


gages in the ſhooting-match with the ſuitors, 
and when he enters into converſation with Pe- 


nelope in the nineteenth book, and perſonates 
_ a fictitious character; but he is ſtill judiciouſly + 
diſappointed, and the ſuſpence is kept up as 


long as poſſible. And at laſt, when his nurſe 
Euriclea diſcovers him by the ſcar in his thigh, 


it is a circumſtance ſo ſimple and ſo natural, 
that notwithſtanding Ariſtotle places theſe re- 
_ cognitions, by Signs and Tokens, below thoſe 25 


that are affected by Reaſoning, as in the Oedi- 


pus and Iphigenia; yet ought it ever to be re- 
membered, that Homer was the original from 
whom this ſtriking method of unraveling a fa- 
ble, by a diſcovery and a peripetie, was ma- 
nifeſtly borrowed. The doubts and fears of 
Penelope leſt Ulyſſes was not in reality her 

| Huſband, and the tenderneſs and endearments 


that enſue upon her conviction that he is, ren- 


der the ſurprize and ſatisfaction of the reader 


compleat. 


Upon the wal. the Odyſſey i is a poem that - 


exhibits the fineſt leſſons of morality, the moſt 
entertaining variety of ſcenes and events, the 


| moſt lively and natural pictures of civil and 


domeſtic life, the trueſt repreſentation of the 
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mangers and cuſtoms of antiquity, and the 


juiteſt pattern of a legitimate Epopee © and i, 
therefore, peculiarly ufeſul 10 thoſe, who are 
animated by the noble ambiticn ot ador nig E 


'S 


humanity by living « or by as well. 


— —— I 
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— e gericulum. | 
| Fern vag a prejit et Fru! nat remoli;. Ior, 


But take the danger and be fame away, 
And vagrant nature bounds upon ker prey, 
| | Flancis. 


| To the ADVENTURER, 
9 5 - | | 
1 has been obfers od 1 chink, by Sir W. ts. 
liam Temple, and after him by almoſt e- 
very other wruter, that England afforcs a 
greater variety of charaders than the reit ct 
the world. This is aſcribed to the b berty pre - 
Vatiing amongd us, which gives every man. 
the privilege oi being viſe or fockth his own 
Way, and. preſzry..> inn fro the rect ily oi 
h. noerity 77 of 40 t5tHon 
| T'dat th! 0 41 is tus; I zin not 
Opis Tati ec 07; © I. ary aCgth aimed 
with the peovie of diſter ent cougtiies can hap- 


pen to viry ſew? and in life, as in every tilt 
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elſe beheld at a diſtance, there appears an e. 
ven uniſormity : the petty diſcriminations which 
diverſify the natural character, are not diſ- 
coverable but by a cloſe inſpection; we, there- 
fore, find them moſt at home, becauſe there 


ve have moſt opportunities of remarking them. 


Much leſs am 1 convinced, that this peculiar 
diverſification, if it be real, is the conſequence 
of peculiar liberty; for where is the govern- 
ment to be found that ſuperintends individuals 
with ſo much vigilance, as not to leave their 
private conduct without re{traint ? Can it en- 
ter into a reaſonable mind to imagine, that 
men of every other nation are not equally ma- 
ſters of their own time or houſes with our- 
ſelves, and eovally at liberty to be parſimoni- 
cous or profuſe, frolic or ſullen, abſtinent or 
lusuriors? Liberty is certainly neceſſary to the 
full play of predominant hamours; but ſuch 
liberty is to be found alike under the govern- 
ment of the many or the few, in monarchies 
or in commonwealths, _ 
How readily the predominant paſſion ſnat- 
ches an interval of liberty, and how faſt it ex- 
pands itſelf when the weight of reſtraint is ta- 
ken away, I had lately an opportunity to dif- 
cover, as I took a journey into the country in 
a ſtage-coach ; which, as every journey is a 
kind of adventure, may be very properly re- 


lated to you, though I can diſplay no ſuch ex- 
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| therefore imagine, that it was of little impor- 


ted at Don Quixote's inn. 


moſt part wholly unknown to one anather, and 


that as all think themſelves ſecure from detec- 


are moſt defirous, and on no occaſion is the 
general ambition of ſuperiority more W Aar | 
I indulzed. | 


they paid their compliments to each other. 


vouring to ſtrike reverence and ſubmiſſion i into 


thing to ſay. We began now to wiſh for con- 


traordinary aſſembly, as Cervantes has collec- 


In a ſtage-coach, the paſſengers are for the 


without expectation of ever meeting again 
v'hen their journey is at an end; one ſhould 


tance to any of them, what conjectures the 
reſt ſhould form concerning him Vet ſo it is, 


tion, all aſſume that character of which they 


On the day of our departure, ie in the twi- 
light of the morning, I aſcended the vehicle 
with three men and two women, my fellow- 
travellers. It was eaſy to obſerve the affected 
elevation of mien with which every one enter- 
ed, and the ſupercilious civility with which 


When the firſt ceremony was diſpatched, we 
ſat ſilent ſor a long time, all employed in col- 
lecting importance into our faces, and endea 


our companions. 

It is always obſervable, that 8 propa- 
gates itſelf, and that the longer talk has been 
ſuſpended, the more difficult it is to find any 
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verſation : but no one ſeemed inclined to deſ- 


cend from his dignity, or firſt to propoſe a to- 


pic of diſcourſe. At laſt a corpulent gentle- 
man, who had equipped himſelt ſor this expe- 
dition with a ſcarlet ſurtout and a large hat 


with a broad lace, drew out his watch, looking 7 


on it in tilence, and then held it dangling at 


his finger: This was, I ſuppoſe, underſtood 


by all rhe company as an invitation to aſk the 
time of the day, but nobody appeared to hzed 
his overture ; and his delire to be talking 9 
far overcame his relentment, that he let us 


know of his own accord that it was paſt five, 


and that in two hours we ſhould be at break- 
His condefcenfion was thrown away ; we 
| continued all obdurate; the ladies held up 
their heads ; I amuſ d myſelf with watching 
their behaviour and of the other two, one 
ſeemed to employ hiniſelf in counting the trees 
as we drove by them, the other drew his hat 
over his eyes aad counterfeited a ſlumber. The 
man of benevolence, to {hew that he was not 
de preſſed by our negled, hummed a tune, and 
beat time upon his ſnuff box. 

Thus univerſally diſpleaſed with one ano- 
ther, and not much delighted with ourſelves, 
we came at laſt to the little inn appointed ſor 

our repaſt; and all began at once to recom- 
penſe themſelves for the conſtraint of ſilence, 
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by innumerable queſtions an d orders to the 
people that attended us. At laſt, what every 
one had called for was got, or declared im- 


poſſible to be got at that time, and we were 
perſwaded to ſit round the ſame table; when 


the gentleman in the red ſurtout looked again 
upon his watch, told us that we had half an 
hour to ſparc, but he was ſorry to ſee ſo little 


merriment among us; that all fellow travel- 


lers were for the time upon the level, and that 
it was always his way to make himleif one of 
the company. * I remember,” ſays he, it 
© was on juſt ſuch a morning as this, that I 
and my Lord Mumble and the Duke of Ten- 


*terden were out upon a ramble: we called 


© xt a little houſe as it might be this ; and my 
„landlady, I warrant you, not ſuſpecting to 
© whom ſhe was talking, was ſo jocular and 
© {acetious, and made ſo many merry an- 
wers to our queſtions, that we are all ready 
eto burſt with laughter. At laſt the good 
woman happening to overhear me whiſper 
the duke, and call him by his title, was ſo 
© ſurpriſed and confounded, that we could 
© ſcarcely get a word from her; and the duke 
© never met me from that day to this, but he 
* talks of the little houſe, and quarrels with 
me for terrifying the landlady.” 

He had ſcarcely time to congratulate him- 


ſelf on the veneration which this narrative 
No 4 
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mult have procured him from the company, 


when one of the ladies having reached out for 


a plate on a diſtant part of the table, began 
to remark the inconveniences of traveiling, 


© and the difficulty which they who never ſat 


gat home without a great number of atten- 


_ * dants found in pert orming for themſelves 
ſuch offices as the road required; but that 
people of quality often travelled in diſguiſe, 


and might be generally known from the vul- 
gar by their condeſcenſion to poor inn- 
© keepers, and tlie allowance which they made 


© ior any deſed ia their emertainment ; that 
« ſor her part, while people were civil and 


meant well, it was never her cuſtom to find 


fault, for one was not to expect upon a 
journey all that one enjoyed at one's own 


e houſe.? 


A general emulation ſeemed now to be ex- 


cited. One of the men, who had hitherto ſaid 


nothing, called for the laſt news-paper; and 
having peruſed it a while with deep penſive- 
neſs, It is impoſſible,“ ſays he, for any man 


to gueſs how to act with regard to the ſtocks: 
« laſt week it was the general opinion that 
they would fall; and I fold out twenty 
© thouſand pounds in order to a purchaſe : 
they have now riſen unexpectedly ; and I 


© make no doubt, but at my return to London 


I ſhall ritk thirty” thouſand ponds engt 
them again. | 
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A young man, who had hitherto diltinguith- 


ed himſelf only by the vivacity of his looks, 


and a frequent diverſion of his eyes from one 
object to another, upon this cloſed bis ſnufi- 
box, and told ns, that he had a hun dred 


times talked with the chancellor and the 
* judges on the ſub;e of the ltocks ; that ſor 
his part, he did not pretend to be well ace 


1 quainted with the principles upon Which 


they were eſtabliſhed, but had always heard 


them reckoned pernicious to trade, uncer- 

© tain in their produce, and unſolid in their 
foundation; and that he had been adviſed 

© by three judges, his moſt intimate friends, 
never to venture his money in the funds, but 

© to put it out upon land- ſecurity, till he ham 1 8 


light upon an ceitate in his own country.“ 


5 might be expected, that upon theſe glimp- 


ſes of latent dignity, we ſhould all have began 


to lock round us with veneration; and have 
behaved like the princes of romance, when 


the inchantment that diſguiſes them is diſſol- 
ved, and they diſcover the dignity of each o- 

ther: yet it happened, that none of theſe hints 
made much impreſſion on the company; every 
one was apparently ſuſpected of endeavouring 


to impoſe falſe appearances upon the reſt; ai! 


continued their haughtigeſ, in hopes to in— 
{force their claims; and all grew every hour 


1 
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more ſullen, becauſe they ſound their repreſen- 
_ tations of themſelves without effect. 


Thus we travelled on four days without 


malevolence perpetually increaſing, and with- 


out any endeavour but to outvie each other in 
ſuperciliouſneſs and neglect; and when any 
two of us could ſeparate ourſelves for a mo- 
ment, we vented Our indignation : at the ſauci- 
neſs of the reſt. 

At length the journey was at an end, and 
time and jp FRG that ſtrip off all diſguiſes, 


have diſcovered, that the intimate of lords 


and dukes is a nobleman's butler, who has 
ſurniſhed a ſhop with the money he has ſaved; 
the man who deals ſo largely on the funds, is 
a clerk of a broker in Change - alley; the lady 
who ſo carefully concealed her quality, keeps 
4 cook-ſhop behind the Exchange; and the 
young man who is ſo happy in the friendſhip 
of the judges, engroſſes and tranſcribes for 
bread in a garret of the Temple. Of one of 
the women only I could make no diſadvanta- 
geous detection, becauſe ſhe had aſſumed no 
character, but accommodated herſelf to the 
ſcene before her, without any wan for di · 
itinction or ſuperiority. 

I could not forbear to reflect on the folly of 
practiſing a ſraud, which, as the event ſhewed, 
had ho already practiſed too often to ſucceed, 
and by the ſucceſs of which no advantage 
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:ould have been obtained; of aſſuming a cha- 
Tracer, which was to end with the hs; $-and 
of claiming upon falſe pretences honours | 
whick muſt periſh x with the breath that wo 
them. | 

But, Mr PEA urer, le not hath who laugh . 
at me aud my coinpanions, think this folly con - 
_ fined to a flaye coach. Every man inthe jour- 
ney of lite takes the iume advantage of the ig- 
norance of his fellow travellers, difonfes bin- 
lelſ in counterteited merit, and hears thoſe prat- 
ſes with complacency which his confeicnce re- 
proaches him for accepting Every man de- 
ceives himſelf, while he thinks he is dsceivirg 
others; and forgets that the tie is at hard | 
when every illuſion ſhall ceaſe, when Editicus 
excellence ſhall be torn away, and All mut! 
de ſhewn to All in their r2al Nate, 


* Tam, SI R, 


Your humble fervanty 


Viaros. 
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| Qui cupit eptatam curſu contingere metam, 
Malia lulit fecitque puer. | Hor, | 


The youth who hopes th' Gail prize to gain, 
Al aits muſt wy, and every toil zuſtain. F rancis. | 


i 1 T is obſerved by Bacon, that © aa 
+ makes a full man, 5 a ready 
© man, and writing an exact nan.” . 
As Bacon attained to degrees of knowledge 
ſcarcely ever reached by any other man, the 
directions which he gives for ſtudy have cer- 
tainly a juſt claim to our regard; tor who 
can teach an art with ſo great authority, as 
he that has practiſed it wich undiſpy: ed ſuc- 
ceſs. 
Under the protection of 10 great a name, 1 
ſhall therefore venture to inculcate to my in- 
genious contemporaries, the neceſſity of read- 
ing, the fitneſs of conſulting other underſtand- 
ings than their own, and of conſidering the 
ſentiments and opinions of thoſe who, how- 
ever neglected in the preſent age, had in their 
own times, and many of them a long time af- 
terwards, ſuch reputation for knowledge and 
acuteneſs, as will ſcarcely ever be attained by 
thoſe that deſpiſe them. 


An opinion has of late beep, I know NOE 
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how, propagated among us, that libraiizs are 
filled only with uſeleis lumber ; that men of 
parts ſtand in need of no aſſiſtance: and that 
to ſpend life in poring upon books, is only to 
imbibe prejudices, to inſtruct and embarraſs 
the powers of nature, to cultivate memory at 
the expence of judgment, and to bury reaion 

under a chaos of undigeſted learning. 

Such is the talk of many who think them- 
| ſelves wiſe, and of ſome who are thought wiſe 
by others: of whom part probably believe 
their own tenets, and part may be juitly ſuſ- 
pected of endeavouring to ſhelter their igno— 
rance in multitudes, and of wiſhing to deſtroy 
that reputation which they have no hopes to 
ſhare. It will, I believe, be found invariab:y 
true, that learning was never decried by ar.y 
learned man; and what credit can be given to 
| thoſe, who venture to condemn that which 
they do not know. | 

If reaſon has the power aſcribed to it by its 
advocates, if ſo much is to be diſcovered by Y 
attention and meditation, i is hard to believe, 
that ſo many millions, equally participating 
of the bounties of nature with ourſelves, have 
| been for ages upon ages meditating in vain: 
if the wits of the preſent time expect the re- 
gard of poſterity, which will then inherit the 
reaſon which is now thought ſuperior to in- 
_ Urudtion, ſurely, they may allow themſelves 


1 
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to be inſtructed by the reaſon of former gene- 
rations. When, therefore, an author declares, 
that he has been able to learn nothing ſrom 5 
the writings of his predeccſſors, and ſuch a 
Kei den has been lately made, nothing bu: 
a degree of arrogance unpardonable in the 
greateſt human underſtanding, can hinder him 


agaiaſt his own performance; for with what 
hopes of tuccels can ke attempt that in which 


greater abilities have hitherto miſcarried? or | 


with what peculiar force does he ſuppoſe him— 
ell tavigorated, that difficulties hitherto in- 
_ vincible thould give way before him? 

Of theſe whom Providence has qualified E 
make any addition to human knowledge, the 
nuiwber is extremely ſmall; and what can be 
added by each fingle mind, even of this ſupe- 
rior claſs, is very little: the greateſt part of 
mankind muſt owe all their knowledge, and 
all muſt owe far the larger part of it, to the 
intormation of others. To underſtand the 
works of celebrated authors, to comprehend 


their ſylems, and retain their reaſonings, is a 


taſk more than equal to common intellects; 
and he is by no means to be accounted uſeleſ- 
or idle, who has ſtored his mind with acqu:- 
red knowledge, and can detail it occaſiona)l 
to others, who have leſs leiſure or weaker als . 

uties. 
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Perſius has juſtly obſerved, that kyow!: ive 
is nothing to him who is not known by others 


to poſſeſs it: to the ſcholar himſelf it is no- 
thing with reſpect either to honour or advaau- 
tage, for the world cannot reward thoſe qua- 


lities which are concealed from it; with re— 


ſpect to others it is nothing be cauſe it 25 4 
no help to ignorance or error. | | 


It is with juſtice, theretore, that in an ac- 


compliſhed character, Horace unitcs juſt ſen- 
timents with the power of expreſſing them ; 


and he that has once accumulated learning, is 


next to conſider, how he ſhall moſt widely 


diſſuſe and moſt agrecably impart it. 


A ready man is made by converſation. He 
that buries himſelf among his manuſcripts 


« beſprent,” as Pope expreſſes it, with learn- 
ed duſt,” and wears out his days and nights 
in perpetual reſearch and ſolitary meditation, 
is too apt to loſe in his elocution what he adds 
to his wiſdom; and when he comes into the 


world, to appear overloaded with his own no- 
tions, like a man armed with weapons which 


he cannot wield. He has no facility of in- 


culcating his ſpeculations, of adapting him- 
{elf to the various degrees of intelle& which 
the accidents of converſation will preſent ; but 
will talk :o moſt unin telligibly, and to all un- 
e 


1 was once : preſent at the lectures of a pro 
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ſound philoſopher, a man really ſkilled in toe 
ſcience which he profeſſed, who having occa- 
ſion to explain the terms Opacum and Pellu- 
cidam, told us, after ſome heljitation, that 
Opacum was, ad one might lay Opake, and that 
Feliucidum figmazd Peilucid. Such was the 
dexterity with wnich this learned reader faci - 


lit ate to his auditors the intricacies of ſcience; _ 


and ſo true is it, that a man may know: what 
he cannot teach. | 
Doerhaave complains, that the writers who 
have treated of chymiſtry before him, are uſe- 
less to the greater part of ſtudents, becauſe 
they preſuppoſe their readers to have ſuch de- 
grees of tkili as are not often to be ſound. In- 
to the ſine error are all men apt to fall, who 
have lamiliarized any ſubject to themſelves in 
ſolitude: they diſcourſe, as if they thought 
every other man had been employed in the 
ſame inquiries; and expect that ſhort hints, 
and obſcure alluſions, would produce in others 
the ſime train of ident which they excite in 
themſelves. 
Nor is this the only inconvenience which 
the man of {tudy' ſuifers from a recluſe lite. 
When he meets wit!) an opinion that pleaſes 
him, he catches it up with eagerneſs; looks 
only aſter ſuch arguments as tend i. his con- 
firmation; or ſpares himſelf the trouble of diſ- 
enſſion, and adopts it with very little proof; 
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indulges it long without ſuſpicion, and in 
times unites it to the general body of his know- 
| ledge, and treaſures it vp among inconteſtible 
truths: but when he comes into the world a- 
mong men, who, arguing upon diſlimiliar 


principles, have been led to different conelu- 
dous, and being placed in various ſituations, 
view the ſame object on many ſides; he finds 
his darling pofition attacked, and himſeit in 
no condition to defend it: having thought al- 5 
ways in one train, be is in the ate of a man 
who: having {eiiced always With the ſame ma- . 
ter, is perplexzd and amazed by a new poſ- 


ture of his antagonid * lie is entangled in un- 
espected diſſiculties, be is harraited by ſud- 
den objections, he is unprovided with ſolu- 
tions or replies, his ſurprize impedes his natu- 


ral powers of reaſonin g. his thoughts are ſcat- 
tered and conſounded, and he gratifies the 


pride of airy petulance with an eaiy victory. 
It is difficult to imagine, wich what obſti- 


nacy truths which one mind perceives almoſt 
by intuition, will be rejected by another; and : 
how many artifices mult be practiſed, to pro- 
cure admiſſion for the molt evident propoſi- 

tions into underſtandings irightued by their 


novel:y, or hardened againſt them by acciden- 


tal prejudice; it can icarcely be conceived, 
how frequently in theſe extemperaneous con- 


troverſies, the dull will be ſubtile, and the a- 
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cute abſurd ; how often ſtupidity will elude 


the force of argument, by involving icſelf in 


its own gloom; and miſtaken ingenuity will 
_ weave artſul fallacies, which reaſon can ſcarce- 4] 


5 ly find means to diſentangle. | 
In theſe cncounters the learning of the re· 


cluſe uſually fails him: nothing but long na- 


bit and frequent experiments can confer the 
power of changing a poſition into various 
ſorms, preſenting it in different points of view, 
connecting it with known and granted truths, 
ſortiſying it with intelligible arguments, and 
illuſtrating it by apt ſimilitudes; and he, there - 
ore, that has collected his knowledge in ſo- 
litude, muſt learn its application o mi in 

with mankind. 5 

But while the various opportunities of con- 
verſation invite us to try every mode of argu- 
ment, and every art of recommending our 
ſentiments, we are frequently betrayed to the 
uſe of ſuch as are not in themſelves ſtrictly 
defenſible: a man heated in talk, and eager 
of victory, takes advantage of the miſtakes or 
ignorance of his adverſary, lays hold of con- 
ceſſions to which he knows he has no right, 
and urges proofs likely to prevail on his op- 
ponent, though he knows himſelf that they 
have no force: thus the ſeverity of reaſon is 
relaxed, many topics are accumulated, but 
without juſt arrangement or diſtinction; we 


8 | 
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learn to ſatisfy ourſelves with ſuch ratiocina- 
tions as ſilence others; and ſeldom recal to a 

cloſe examination, that diſcourſe which has 
gratified our vanity with victory and applauſe. 
Some caution, therefore, muſt be uſed, leſt 
copiouſneſs and fecility be made leſs valuable 
by inaccuracy. and confuſion, To fix the 
thoughts by writing, and ſubje& them to fre- 
quent examinations and reviews, is the bu} 
method of enabling the mind to detect its own 
ſophiſms and keep it on guard apainſt the 
| fallacies which it practiſes on e in con- 
verſation we naturally dituſe our thoughts, 
and in writing we contract them; method is 
the excellence of writing, and WN the 
grace of converſation. 

To read, write, and converſe in due pro · - 
| portions, is, therefore, the buſineſs of a man 
Df letters. For all theſe there is not often e- 
qual opportunity; excellence, therefore, is 

not often attainable ; and moſt men fail in one 

or other of the ends propoſed, and are full 
without readineſs, or ready without exattneſs, 
Some deficiency muſt be forgiven all, becauſe. 

all are men; and more muſt be allowed te 
| paſs uncenſured in the greater part of the 
world, becauſe none can confer upon himſelf 
| abilities, and few have the choice of ſituations 
proper for the improvement of thoſe which na- 
ture has beſtowed: it is, however, realonabee, 

Ver. III. | * N | 


= - 
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to have Perfection in our eye; that we may 
always advance towards it, though w we know 

it never can be reached. 2 8 


— 
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Carcub. ti proviterc vage. 5 Hor. 
5 de «andering wiſh of lawleſs love fopprefs. | 
. Franck. 


'To the ADventoark | 


61 . 


1 dee that relileſs impatience which 


every man feels to relate incidents by 
which the paſſions have been greatly affefted, 


and communicate ideas that have been forcibly I 
impreſſed, I have given you ſome account of 


my life, which without farther apology or in- 
troduction may, perhaps, be favourably Te. 


| ceived i in an Adventurer. 


My mother died when I was very young; 5 | 


and my father, who was a naval commander, 


and had, therefore, no opportunity to ſuper- 
intend my conduct, placed me at a grammar» 
ſchool, and afterwards removed me to the 
univerſity. At ſchool the number of boys was 
ſo great, that to regulate our morals was im- 


poſſible; and at the univerſity even my learn - 
ing contributed to the diſſoluteneſs of my man · 
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ners. As I was an only child, my father had 
always allowed me more money than I knew 
| how to lay out, otherwiſe than in the gratifi- 
cation of my vices : I had ſometimes, indeed, 
been reſtrained by a general ſenſe of right and 
wrong; but I now oppoſed the remonitrances 
of conſcience by the cavils of ſophiſtry; and 
having learned of ſome celebrated philoſo- 
phers, as well ancient as modern, to prov? 
that nothing is good but pleaſure, 1 enn a 
Take upon principle. 

__ My tather died in the ſame year with queen | 
Ann, a few months before I became of age, 
and left me a very conſiderable fortune in the 
funds. I immediately quitted the univerſity | 
and came to London, which I conſidered as 
| the great mart of pleaſure; and as I could 


afford to deal largely, I wiſely determined not 


to endanger my capital. I projected a ſcheme 
of life that was moſt agreeable to my temper, 
which was rather ſedate than volatile, and re- 
gulated my expences with the aconomy of a 
philoſopher. I found that my favourite appe- 
tites might be gratiſied with greater conveni- 
ence and leſs ſcandal, in proportion as my liſe 
was more private: inſtead, therefore, ct in- 
cumbering myſelf with a ſamily, I took the 
firſt floor of a houſe which was let into lod- 
gings, hired one ſervant, and kept a brace of 
geldings at a N ſtable. I conſtantly ſre- 
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quented the theatres, and ſound my principles 
confirmed by almoſt every piece that was re- 

preſented, particulariy my reſolution never to 

marry. In comedy, indeed, the action ter- 
minated in marriage; but it was generally the 
warriage of a rake, who pave up his liberty 


with relaQance, as the only expedient to re- 


cover a ſortune ; and the huſband and wife of 
the drama were wretches whoſe example julti- 

fied this reluctance, and appeared to be exhi- 
hited for no other purpoſe than to warn man- 

kind, that whatever may be preſumed by thoſe 


whom indigence has made deſperate, to mar- 


ry is to forfeit the quiet, independence and fe · 
ny of life, 

In this courſe I had continued twenty years, 
without having impaired my conſtitution, leſ- 
ſened my ſortune, or incumbered myſelf with 
an illegitimate offspring; when a girl about 
eighteen, juſt arrived from the country, was 
hired as a chambermaid by the perſon who 
kept the houſe in which I lodged : the native 
beauty of health and ſimplicity in this young 
creature, had ſuch an effect upon my imagina- 
tion, that I practiſed every art to debauch ber, : 
and at length ſucceeded. 

I found it convenient for her to continue in 
the houſe, and, therefore, made no propoſal 
of removing her into lodgings ; but aſter a 
ſew months ſhe found herfelf with child, a 
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diſcovery which interrupted the indolence of 


my ſenſuality, and made me repent my indil- 
cretion : however, as I would not incur my 
own cenſure by ingratitude or inhumanity, I 
provided her a lodging and attendants, and 
| the was at length delivered of a daughter. 


The child I regarded as a new incumbrance ; 


for though I did not conſider myſelf as under 
parental or conjugal obligations „vet I could 
not think myſelf at liberty wholly to abandon 
either the mother or the infant. To the mo- 


ther, indeed, I had ſtill ſome degree of incli. 


nation : though I ſhould have been heartily 
content never to have ſeen her again, if E-- 
could at once have been freed. from any far- 
ther trouble about her; but as ſomething was 
to be done, I was wv illing to keep her within | 


my reach, at leaſt till the could be ſubſervient 
to my pleaſure no longer : the child, however, 


_ I would have ſent away; but ſhe intreated me 
to let her ſuckle it, with an importunity which 
I could not reſiſt. After much thinking, 1 


placed her in a little ſhop in the ſuburbs, which 
I furniſhed, at the expence of about twenty 


pounds, with chandlery ware, commodities of 


which ſhe had ſome knowledge, as her father 


was @ petty ſhopkeeper in the country: ſhe 
reported that her huſband had been killed in 
an engagement at ſea, and that his pay, which 
the had been empowered to receive by his 


* 
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will, had purchaſed her ſtock. I now thought 

I had diſcharged every obligation, as I had 
enabled her to ſubſiſt, at leaſt as well as ſhe 


could have done by her labour in the ſtation e 


in which I found her; and as often as I had 
an inclination to Tee 8 1 ſent for * to a 
| bagnio. 85 7 
But theſe interviews did not produce the | 


pleaſure which I expected: her affection for 


me was too tender and delicate; ſhe often 
wept in ſpite of all her efforts againſt it; and 
could not forbear telling me ſtories of her little 
girl with the fond prolixity of a mother, when 
| TI wiſhed to regard her only as a miſtreſs. 
"Theſe incidents at once touched me with com- 
punction, and quenched the appetite which 1 
had intended to gratify; my viſits, therefore, 
became leſs frequent: but ſhe never ſent after 
me when I was abſent, nor reproached me, 
otherwiſe than by tears of tenderneſs when ſhe 
ſaw me again. | 
After the firſt year I wholly neglected her 3. 
and having heard nothing of her during the 
winter, 1 went to ſpend the ſummer in the 
country. When I returned, I was prompted. 
rather by curioſity than deſire to make ſome 
inquiry after her; and ſoon learnt that ſhe 
had died ſome months before of the ſmall pox, 
that the goods had been ſeized for rent, and 
| the child taken by the pariſh, At this ac- 
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count, ſo ſudden and unexpected, I was ſenſi- 


| bly touched: and at firtt conceived a deſign 
to reſcue the child from the hands of a pariſh 


nurſe, and make ſome little proviſion tor it 
when it ſhould be grown up: but this was de- 


| layed from day to day, ſuch was the ſupine« 


neſs of my diſpoſition, till the event was re. 

membered with leſs and leſs ſenſibility; and 

at length I congratulated myſelf upon my de- 

Jiverance from an engagement which I had 

always conſidered as reſembling in ſome de- 
gree the ſhackles of matrimony. I reſolved to 
incur the ſame embarraſſment no more, and 

' contented myſelf with ſtrolling from one pro- 


ſtitute to another, of whom I had ſeen many 


generations periſh; and the new faces which 
IJ once ſought among the maſks in the pit, 

ſound with leſs trouble at Cuper's, Vauxhall, 
|  Ranelagh, and innumerable other places of 

public entertainment, which have appeared 


during the laſt twenty years of my life. 


A few weeks ago I celebrated my fixtieth 
birth-day with ſome friends at a tavern; and 
as I was returning to my lodgings, I ſaw a 
hackney-coach ſtop at the door of a houſe 
which I knew to be of ill-repute, tho' it was 
private, and of the firſt claſs. Juſt as I came 
up, a girl ſtepped out of it, who appeared, 
by the imperfect glimpſe I caught of her as 
| the paſſed, to be very young, and extremely 
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beautiful. As I was warm with wine, I follow- 
ed her in without heſitation, and was delight- 


ec d to find ker equally charming upon a near - 


er view. I detained the coach, and propoſed 
that we ſhould go to Haddock's : ſhe heſitated 
| with ſome appearance of unwillingneſs and 


- confuſion, but at length conſented : lhe foon ER 


became more free, and I was not leſs pleaſed 
with her converſation than her perſon: I ob- 
ſerved that the had a ſoftneſs and modeſty in 
Her manner, which is quickly worn off * ha- 
dit ual proſtitution. 


We had drank a bottle of Wrench: wine, and ; 1 


were preparing to go to bed, when, to my 
unſpeakable confuſion and aſtoniſument, I diſ- 
covered a mark by which I knew her to be 
my child: for I remembered, that the poor 


girl, whom] ſo cruelly ſeduced and negleted, L 


had once told me with tears in her eyes, that 
the had imprinted the two letters of my name 
under her little Nancy's left breaſt, which, 
perhaps, would be the only memorial ſne 
would ever have of a father. I was inſtantly 


ſtruck with a ſenſe of guilt with which I had 


not been familiar, and, therefore, felt all its 
force. The poor wretch, whom I was about 
to hire for the gratification of a brutal appe- . 
tite, perceived my diſorder with ſurprize and 
concern; ſhe inquired with an officious ſoli- 


citude, what ſudden illneſs had ſeized me; ſhe | 
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took my hand, preſſed it, and looked eagerly 
in my face, ſtil] inquiſitive what could be done 
to relieve me. I remained ſome time torpid : 
but was ſoon rouzed by the reflection, that 1 
was receiving the careſſes of my child, whom 
I had abandoned to the loweſt infamy, to be 


the ſlave of drunkenneſs and luſt, and whom I 


had led to the brink of inceſt. I ſuddenly 
Rarted up; firſt held her at a diſtance; then 
catching her in my arms, ſtrove to ſpeak, but 
burſt into tears. I ſaw that ſhe was confound- 

ed and terrified ; and as ſoon as I could reco- 


ver my ſpeech, I put an end to her doubts by 
eventing the ſecret. 


It is impoſſible to expreſs the effect it had 5 
upon her: ſhe ſtood motionleſs a few minutes; 
then claſped her hands together, and looked 
up in an agony, which not to have ſeen is not 
to conceive. The tears at length ſtarted from 
her eyes; ſhe recollected herſelf, called me 


father, threw herſelf upon her knees, embra- 
cing mine, and plunging a new dagger in my 
heart by aſking my bleſling. 


We ſat up together the remainder of the 
night, which I ſpent in liſtening to a ſtory 


that I may, perhaps, hereafter communicate; 
and the next day I took lodgings for her a- 


bout fix miles from town. I viſit her every | 
day with emotiens to which my heart bas till 
now been a ſtranger, and which are every 


143 
day more frequent and more ſtrong. "F pro- | 
poſe to retire with her into ſome remote part 

of the country, and to atone for the paſt by 
the future: but alas! of the future a few 
| years only can remain; and of the paſt not a 
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moment can return. What atonement can 1 


make to thoſe, upon whoſe daughters 1 8 | 
contributed to perpetuate that calamity, from 
which by miracle I have reſcued my 


own! How can I bear the reflection, that tho? 


| for my own child I had hitherto exprefſ:d leſs 

kindneſs than brutes for their young; yet, 
perhaps, every other whom I either hired or 

| ſeduced to proſtitution, had been gazed at in 

the ardor of parental affeQion, till tears have 


ſtarted to the eye; had been eatched to the 


boſom with tranſport, in the prattling ſimpli- . 
| city of infancy ; had been watched in ſickneſs 


with anxiety that ſuſpended fleep ; had been 
fed by the teil of induſtrious poverty and rear - 
ed to maturity with hope and fear. What a 


monſter is he, by whom theſe fears are verifi- 


ed, and this hope deceived ! and yet, fo 


dreadſul is the force of habitual guilt, I ſome- 


times regret the reſtraint which is come upon 


me; I wiſh to ſink again into the flumber 


from which I have been rouzed, and to re- 
peat the crimes which I abhor. My heart is 


this moment burſtiag for utterance : but 1 
want words. Farewell. | 


3 
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Ann 


Numb. 87. Tueſday, September 4, 1553. 


Traun lior eft panlo ; minus aptus cut: 
Naribus horum hominum ; rideri poſFt, eo quod 
Re flitivs ton ſo tog defini, et male ert 

Ju pedeculceus beret -a _— ingen; 
Inculto latet hoc ſub . 


Hor. 
Vor friend is paſſionate : perhaps un fit 
or the briſk petulance of modern ons 

His air ill cut, his robe that aukward flows, 

Or his ys won, to railicry expolec 

"ihe man. 

But underneath this rough uncouth diſguiſe, 

A genius of extenſive know ledge lyes. POO 


"PHERE ar are many eee which 
though they are comparatively trivial, 

and may be acquired by ſmall abilities, are 
pet of great importance in our common inter- 
courſe with men. Of this kind is that gene- 
ral courteſy, which is called Good Breeding ; 
a name by which, as an artificial excellence, 

it is at once characteriſed and recommended. 
Good Breeding, as it is generally employed 

in the gratification of vanity, a paſſion almoſt 
univerſally predominant, is more highly pri- 
zed by the majority than any other; and 

| he who wants it, though he may be preſer- 
ved from contempt by inconteſtible ſuperiority 
| either of virtue or of parts, will yet be re- 
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7 5 garded with malevolence, and avoided as an 


enemy with whom it is dangerous to combat. 


In ſome inſtances, indeed, the enmity of o 


thers cannot be avoided. without the partici- 


pation of guilt ; but then it is the enmity of 
_ thoſe, with whom neither virtue nor wiſdom 
can deſire to aſſociate : and good · breeding 
may generally be practiſed upon more eaſy 


and more honourable terms, than acquieſcence 


in the detraction of malice or the adulation 


of ſervility, the obſcenity of a letcher or the 


| blaſphemy of an infidel. Diſagreeable truths | 


may be ſuppreſſed ; and when they can be ſup- 


_ preſſed without guilt, they cannot innocently 
be uttered ; the boaſt of vanity may be ſuffer · 
ed without ſevere reprehenſion, and the prattle | 
of abſurdity may be heard without expreſſions = 3 
of contempt. 


It happens, indeed, ſomewhat unfortunate - 


ly, that the practice of good- breeding, howe- | 
ver neceſſary, is obſtructed by the poſſeſſion of 


more valuable talents: and that great integri- 


ty, delicacy, ſenſibility, and ſpirit, exalted 


genius, and extenſive ee ee ren- 
der men ill bred. 


Petrarch relates, that his admirable 1750 4 5 
and contemporary, Dante Aligheri, one of 


the moſt exalted and original geniuſes that 
ever appeared, being baniſhed his country, and 


having retired to the court of a prince which 


f 
£ 
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was then the ſanctuary of the unfortunate, 
was held at firſt in great eſteem ; but became 
daily leſs acceptable to his patron, by the ſe- 


verity of his manners, and the freedom of his 
ſpeech. There were at the ſarne court many 
players and buffoons, gameſters and deban- 


chees, one of whom, diſtinguiſhed by his im- 
pudence, ribalcry, and obſcenity, was greatly 
careſſed by the reſt; which the prince ſuſ- 
pecting Dante not to be pleaſed with, ordered 
che man to be brought betore him, and having 
highly extolled him, turned to Dante, and ſaid, 
« I wonder that this perſon, whois by ſoine dem- 

ed a fool, and by others a inaJman, ſhould yet be 
© 10 generally pleaſing, and fo generally belo- 
ved: when you, Who are celebrated for wiſdom, 
* are yet heard without pleaſure, aud commen- 


« ded without friendſhip.“ * You would ceaſe to 


wonder,“ renlied Dante, if you conſid-red, 
© that a contormity of character is the ſource 


of friendſhip.“ This ſarcaim, which had all 


the force of truth, and all the keenneſs of vit, 


was atolleradle; and Dante was immediately 


diſgraced and baniched. | 
Bat by this anſwer, though the indignation 


_ which produced it was founded on virtue, 


Dante probably gratified his own vanity, as 
muc'z as he mortified that of others : it was 
the p-tulant reproach of reſentment and pride, 
which is a ways retor:xd with rage; and not 


Vol. III. 5 
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the Rill voice of Reaſon, which is heard with 


complacency and reverence: if Dante intend- 
ed reformation, his anſwer was not wiſe; if 


he did not intend N his anſwer was 1 


not good. 


Great delicacy, ſenſibility, and cenvtration, 5 f 


do not leſs obſtruct the practice of good - breed · 
ing than integrity. Perſons thus qualified, 
not only diſcover proportionably more faults 
and failings in the characters which they exa- 
mine, but are more diſguſted with the faults 
and failings which they diſcover; the common 
topics of converſation are too trivial to engaye 
their attention; the various turns of fortune 
that have lately happened at a game at Whilt, 
the hiſtory of a ball at Tunbridge, or Bath, 
a deſcription of Lady Fanny's jewels and La- 
dy Kitty's vapours, the journals of a horſe- 
race or a cock. match, and diſquiſitions on the 


game · act or the ſcarcity of partridges, are 1 
ſubjects upon which men of delicate taſte do 


not always chuſe to declaim, and on which 

they cannot patiently hear the declamation of 
others. But they ſhould remember, that their 
impatience is the impotence of reaſon and the 
prevalence of vanity ; that if they fit ſilent and 


reſerved, wrapped up in the contemplation of 


their own dignity, they will in their turn be 
deſpiſed and hated by thoſe whom they hate 
D Gcipile ; and with better reaſon, for per- 
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verted power ought to be more odious than 
debility. To hear with patience, and to an- 
ſwer with civility, ſeems to comprehend all 
the pood-breeding of converſation ; and in 
proportion as this is eaſy, filence and inatten- 
: tion are without exouſe. | 
He, who does not praQiſe good- breeding. 
will not find himſelf conſidered as the object 
of good · breeding by others. There is, how- 
ever, a ſpecies of ruſticity, which it is not leſs 
abſurd than injurious to treat with contempt: 
this fpecics of ill- breeding is become almoſt 
proverbially the characteriſtic of a ſcholar; 
nor ſhould it be expected, that he who is deep- 
ly attentive to an obſtruſe ſcience, or who em- 
ploys any of the three great faculties of the 
ſoul, the memory, the imagination, or the 
judgment, in the cloſe purſuit of their ſeveral 
objects, ſhould have ſtudied punctilios of form 
and ceremony, and be equally able to ſhine at 
à route, and in the ſchools. That the bow of 

a a chronologer, and the compliment of an a- 

ſtronomer, ſhould be improper or uncouth, 
cannot be thought ſtrange to thoſe, who daiby 
conſider the narrowneſs of our faculties, and 5 
the impotlibility of attaining univerſal excel» 
lence. 

Equally crafts; for the ſme reaſons, 
are that abſence of mind, and that forgetful- 
net: of place aud perſon, to which {cnolars 

Woe: oe 
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are ſo frequently ſubjet. When Lewis XIV. 
was one day lamenting the death of an old co- 
znedian whom he highly extolled, . Yes,” re- 
plied Boilean, in the preſence of Madam Main- 
tenor, he performed tolle ably well in the 
74 ugſpicable pieces of Scarron, which are now | 
C Geſervedly forgotten even in the provinces.” 
As every condition of lite, and every turn 
of mind, has ſome peculiar temptation and 
propenſity to evil, let not the man ef uprignt- 
neſs and honeſty be moroſe and furly in his 
practice of virtue; let not him, whoſe delica- 
cy and penetration diſcern with diſguſt thoſe _ 


imperſections in others from which he himſeif 


is not ſree, indulge perpetual peeviſkneſs and 
diſcontent ; nor let learning and knowledge 
be pleaded as an excuſe for not condeſcending 
'to the common offices and duties of civil life ; 
for as no man ſhould be Well-bred, at the ex- 
pence of his Virtue; no man ſhould practiſe 
virtue, ſo as to deter others from Imitation. 
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Semperque e 
Sola 2 ſemper — ircemitata videtur 
A, n 1 


— 


| She 1 clave; 
To wander in her — chro ways uokrown, | 
Guileleſs and dark. | | Dryden. 


NEVToN, whoſe power of inveſtigating 
nature few will deny to have been ſupe- 

rior to their own, confeflzs, that he cannot 
account for gravity, the firſt principle of his 
ſyſtem, as a property communicable to matter ; 
to conceive the phenomena ſuppoſed to be the 
effects of ſuch a principle, te be otherwiſe pro- 

_ duced, than by the immediate and perpetual 


influence of the Almighty : and, perhaps, | 


| thoſe who moſt attentively conſider the phe- 
nomena of the moral and natural world, will 
be moſt mclined to admit the agency of invi- 
fible beings. 

In dreams, the mind appears to be wholly 
paſſive ; for dreams are ſo far from being the 
effect of a voluntary effort, that we neither 
know of what we ſhall dream, nor whether 
we ſhall dream at all ” 

The human mind does not, indeed, appear 


8 to have any power equal to ſuch an effect; for | 


No: 
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the ideas conceived in dreams without che in- 
tervention of ſenfible objects, are much more 


perfect and ſtrong than can be formed at o- 


ther times by the utmoſt effort of the molt 
lively imagination; and it can ſcarce be ſup- 
_ poſed, that the mind is more vigorous when 
we ſleep, than when we are awake; eſpecially 
if it be true, as I have before remarked, that 
iin ſleep the power of memory is wholly ſuſ- 
+ pended, and the underitanding is employed 
+ only about ſuch objects as preſent themſelves, | 
without comparing the paſt with the pre- 
ſent;' except we judge of the ſoul by a max- 


im which ſome deep philoſophers have held 


concerning horſes, that, when the tail is cut 
off, che reſt ol the members become more 
itrong. | | | 7 
In Rs as in dreams, ide as are concei- 
ved which material objects do not excite; and 
which the ſorce ot imagination, exerted by a 
voluntary effort, cannot form; but the mind 
of the lunatic, beſides being impreſſed by the 
 Unages of things that do not fall under the 


cognizance of his ſenſes, is prevented from re- 


ceiving correſponding images from thoſe that 
do When the viſionary monarch looks round 
upon his cloathes which he has decorated with | 
the ſpoils of his bed, his mind does not con- 
ceive the ideas of rags and ſtraw, but of vel- 
vet embroidery, and gold; and when he ga- 
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7es at the bounds oi his cell, the image im- 
preſſed upon his mind is not that of a naked 
wall which incloſes an area of ten feet ſquare ; 


but of wainicot, and painting, and tapeſtry, 
the bounds of a ſpacious apartment adorned _ 
with magnificent furniture, and crowded with | 


| {vlendid dependents. 


Of the lunatic it is alſo univerſally true, m 


his urderianding i is perverted to evils, which 
a mere perverſion of the underſtanding does 
not neceſſarily imply; he either fits torpid in 
deſpair, or is buſied in the contrivance or the 


execution of miſchief. But if lunacy is ulti- 


mately produced by mere material cauſes, it is 


difñcult to ſhew, why miſery or malevolcnce 


mould always be complicated with abſurdity ; 


why madneſs fhould not ſometimes produce 


| inſtances of ſrantic and extravagant kindneſs, 
of a benevolent purpoſe formed upon erro- 
neous principles and purſued by ridiculous 


means, and of an honelt and harmleſs chear- 
fulneſs ariſing from the fancied e of o- 


| thers. | 
A lunatic is indeed ſometimes merry, but 


the merry lunatic is never kind; his ſport is 


always miſchief ; and miſchief is rather aggra- 


vated than atoned by wantonneſs ; his diſpoſi- 


tion is always evil in proportion to the height 


of his phrenzy ; and upon this occaſion it may 


be remarked, that if every approach to mad- 
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neſs is a deviation to ill, every deviation to 
ill may be conũdered as an appronch to mad- 
neſs. 

Among other e 0 Sw mm 
| lunacy, is the invincible abſurdity of opinion 
| with reſpe& to ſome ſingle object, while the 


mind operates with its full vigour upon every 


other: it ſometimes happens, that when this 
object is preſented to the mind, reaſon is thrown 


quite out of her ſeat, and the perverſion of 


the underſtanding for a time becomes general; 
but ſometimes it ſtill continues to be pervert- 
ed but in part, and the abſurdity itſelf is de- 
fended with all the force of regular EE 
ation. : 
2 A moſt cally fines of this kind 


may now be communicated to the public, with- z 


out injury to a good man, or a good cauſe 
which he ſucceſsfully maintained. 
Mr Simon Browne, a diſſenting teacher of 
exemplary life and eminent intellectual abilities, 
after having been ſome time ſeized with me. 
lancholy, deſiſted from the duties of his ſunc- 
tion, and could not be perfuaded to join in 
any act of worſhip either public or private. 
His friends often urged him to account ſor 
this change in his conduct, at which they ex- 
preſſed the utmoſt grief and aſtoniſhment ; and 
after much importunity he told them, that 
he had fallen under the ſenſible diſpleaſure 
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© of Gov, who had cauſed his rational ſou! 8 


gradually to periſh, and leſt him only an a- 


animal life in common with brutes ; that it 
« was therefore profane for him to pray, and 
G e, e to be n at the rg ers ot | 


» others.” 


In this opinion, W abſurd, he was 0 
inflexible, at a time when all the powers ot 


his mind ſubſiſted in their full vigour, when 


-- His conceptions were clears: and his realoning | 


ſtrong. 


table of a friend, he excuſed himſelf many 


times ; but the requeſt being ſtill repeated, 


and the company kept ſtanding, he diſcovered 
evident tokens of diſtreſs, and after ſome irre- 


ſolute geſtures and heſitations, expreſſed with 

great fervour this ejaculation, Moſt merci- 
ful and Almighty Gop, let thy ſpirit, which 
moved upon the face of the waters when 
there was no light, deſcend upon me; that 


« from this darkneſs there may riſe up a man 
to praile thee ! 


But the moſt aſicuilbing proof both of his 


intellectual excellence and defect, is, A de- 
« fence of the Religion of Nature and the 


« Chriſtian Revelation, in anſwer to U indal's 

« Chriſtianity as old as the Creation,“ and his 
dedi cation of it to the late queen. The book C 
is univerſally allowed to be the beſt which that 


Being once importuned to ſay grace at the 
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controverſy nerds and the Gedication i is as 
5 ſollows: : 


0; «© Madam, 
0 F all the extraordinary things that have 


been tendered to your royal hand ſince | 


. your firſt happy arrival in Britain, it may 


© be boldly ſaid, what now beſpeaks your Ma- | 


© jeſty's acceptance is the chief. 

© Not in itſelf indeed; it is a trifle unwor- 
thy your exalted rank, and what will hardly 
prove an entertaining amuſement to one of 
your Majeſty's deep penetration, exact ad 

ment, and fine taſte, . 21 

© But on account of the author, who is the . 
« firſt being of the Lind, and yet without a 
name. | 
| « He was once a man; and of ſome little 
name; but of no worth, as his preſent un- 
© paralleled caſe makes but too manifeſt ; for 
by the immediate hand of an avenging Gov, 
© his very thinking ſubſtance has for more than 
« ſeven years been continually waſting away, 


« till it is wholly periſhed out of him, if it be 


not utterly come to nothing. None, no not 
© the leaſt remembrance o! its very ruins, re- 

© mains, not the ſhadow of an idea is left, nor 
© any ſenſe that, ſo much as one ſingle one, 
perfect or imperſect, whole or diminiſhed, 
ever did appear to a mind within him, or 
was e by it. 
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Such a preſent from ſuch a thing, how- 
© ever worthleſs in itſelf, may not be wholly 
© unacceptible to your Majeſty, the author be- 
ing ſuch as hiſtory cannot parallel: and if 
© the fact, which is real and no fiction, nor 


_ © wrong conceit, obtains credit, it muſt be re- 
corded as the moi} memorable, and indeed 
* aſtoniſhing event in the reign of George the 
© ſzcond, that a traQ compoſed by ſuch a thing 
was preſented to the illuſtrious Caroline; his 
rx royal conſort need not be added; fame, if I! 


© am not miſinformed, will tell that with plea- 


N «ſure to all ſucceeding times. 


He has been informed, that your Majeſty 8 5 


piety is as genuine and eminent, as your ex- 
© This can, indeed, be truly known to the 


great ſearcher of hearts only; He alone, 
vho can look into them, can diſcern if they 


© are ſincere, and the main intention corre- 
© ſponds with the appearance; and your Ma- 
+ jeſty cannot take it amiſs, if ſuch an author 
hints, that His ſecret approbation is of in- 


« finitely greater value than the commenda- 
tion of men, who may be eaſily miſtaken, 
and are too apt to flatter their ſuperiors. 
But if he has been told the truth, ſuch. 

a caſe as his will certainly ſtrike your Maje- 


| « &y with aſtoniſhment, and may raiſe that 


* commiſeration in your royal breaſt which he 
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has in vain endeavoured to excite in thoſe : 
of his friends; who, by the moſt unreaſon- 


© able and ill-ſounded conceit of the world, 


© have imagined, that a thinking being could 


for ſeven years together live a ſtranger to WB 


© its own Powers, exerciſes, operations and 
« ſtate, and to what the grout Gon has been | 
doing in it and to it. 

If your Majeſly, in your mol e ad- | 
et to the King of Kings, ſhould think of 
0 ſingular a caſe, you may, perhaps, make 
it your devout requeſt, that the reign of your 
© beloved ſovereign and conſort may be re- 
nowned to all poſterity by the recovery of 4 
© tou] now in the utmoſt ruin, the reſlora- 
tion of one n loſt at preſent amongſt 
men. 

And ſhould adis caſe affect your royal 
« « breaſt, you will recommend it to the piety 
© and prayers of all the truly devout, who 


© have the honour to be known to your Ma- 


« jeſty ; many ſuch doubtleſs there are; tho' 
« courts are not uſually the places where the 
« devout reſort, or where devotion reigns. 


« And it is not improbable, that multitudes of + 


© the pious ! hroughout the land may take a caſe 
o to heart, hat under your Majefty' s patron- 


© ape comes thus recommended. 


Could ſach a favour as this reſtoration be 
obtained trom Heaven by the prayers of 
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your Majeſty, with what a tranſport of gra- 
« titude would the recovered being throw him- 


_ * ſelf at your Majeſty's feet, and adoring the 
Divine Power and Grace, profeſs himielf, 


Cy * 
oh Tour Mojeſty' s moſt obliged 
and dutif. 1 ſervant. 


This 5 which is 0 where ſe li 


8 his en was ene before eng 
his friends found means to ſuppreſs; witiy 
confidering, that a book, £9 "aich it ſhouid 
be prefixed, - would certainly be cor demned 
without examination; for 


, hh. Wa. 
Tae WOULU nate re- 


1 
quired ſtonger evidence of its inutilite, tha 


that the author, by his Qegication, appeared 


to be mad. The copy, however, was prefer- 
ved, and has been tranſeribes into the lat 
leaves before one of the books which is Sow 


in the library of a friend to this undertaking. 5 


who is not leſs diſtinguimed by his merit thai 
by his rank, and oo recommended it as a li- 
terary curioſity, which was in danger of being 
loſt for want of a e in which it migh: 


be preſerved. 


Vor- III. 
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| Narch 8g, Tueſday, Schl. 1. 1753: 
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| {re pn. hen cj: 2 in om. ved v era. one irt, rt 
g i frac Can fart. iin ib 4% dein fers aut: b 


een. ns SO | Quint. 
1155 8 excellence was in mi ing compaſſen, with 
tte a6 8 many giec him the nit place of all the 


17028 0 a kind. 


To-thze-ADvVESTURE Py 
8 1 R, | | | | 

G1 is urn nal f ior ſchelars to loracnty with in. 
 Gifct iminatiag 16oret, the devaſtations com- 
Anitted on ancici.t 14 brarics, by accident and 
time, by ſoperilikion, XTrOFance, and gothi- 
(iſn: but the loſs is very far irom beit 2 in all 
cCules equally irreparable, as the want i ſome 
1 inds oi books may be much more calily ſupplicd 
han that c! others. By the interruption that 
tnetimes happens in the ſucceilivn of phitoio-. 
ical opinions, the mind is emancipated ſrom 
1} traditionary ſyſtems, recovers its native e- 
ialticity which had benumbed by cuſtom, be- 
Zins to examine with treedoin and ireſl vigour, 
and to follow truth inſtead of authority. The 

| ifs of writings, therefore, in which reaſoning 
is concerned, is not, perhaps, fo great an evil 
to mankind, as of thoſe which deicribe cha- 

| racters and ſacs. „„ . 


FL 
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To be g ed of the last books of Liv, 
of the ſatires of ae e and the come- 
dies of Menander, is a greater misforto n2 to 
the republic of n re, than if the ogie and 
the phyiics of 4 Arikotle had never Gecende. 


— - 


to po dern. 1 
Two of your W ROSH} Mr Advonatu 

cf great jnagment and genius, very 3 
tudugki that they ikould adorn their lucubra: 
tions by publiming, ene ot them a fragment 

of 8. pho, and the other an oéd Grecian hymn 
0 the goddeſs Health s and indecd, I con- 
ceive it to bz a very important uſe of your 
paper, to bring into common light thote beau- 
titul remains of ancient art, which by their 
preſent ſituation are deprived of that univer- 
ial admiration they fo jaſtly detervæ, and ave 
only the ſecret enjoyment cf a ſcw curious 
readers. In unitation therefore, of the exam- 
ples I have juſt menticned, I thail ſend you, 
ſor the inſtruction and entertainment of your 


readers, a fragment of Simoni des and of Me. 
Banger 2 | 
Sunoniges was celebrated by the ancient; 


for the ſweetnets, correctneſs, and purity of his 
Lyle, and bis irreflitivle {kill in moviag the 
paſſions, It is a ſuHcient panegyric, that JI. - 
to often mentions him with approbat ion. Di. 


— F 3 


onyfus places him a nong thoſe polithed wits 
* 4 * 2 1 3 - „ Fe Co * 13 7 1 — A 
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* flow on, li ke plenteous and perennial rivers, 
© in the of even and aniaterrupt: d __ 
« mony.* _ 8 FOG 
lt is to this excellent critic that we are in · 
debted for the preſervation of the following. 
paſſage, the tenderneſs ard elegance of which 
| ſcarcely need be pointed out to thoſe who 
Have taſte and ſenſibility. - Danae, being by 
her mercileſs father incloſed in a cheſt, and 
thrown into the ſea with her child, the poct 
proceeds thus to relate her diſtreſs : + 
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en the raging wind began to rore, ard 


the waves to beat ſo viclently on the cheſt as 
to threaten to overſet it, ſhe threw her arm 
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badly round Perf eus, and tad, the tears 


Ur ickling down her cheeks, O my fon, what 
* forrows do I undergo! But thou art wrapt 


* in a deep lumber z thou f1:2pett ſoundly like 


* alucking child, in this joyle!s habitation, in 


© this dak and dreadful nigut, lighted only 


by the glinmerings of the moon! Covered 


2M ith. the purple mantle, thou regardeit not 
the waves that daln around thee, nor the 
© whiltiing of the winds. O thou beauteou: 
babe! If thou wert ſenfible of this c: alamity, 
© thou wouldeſt bend thy render ears to my 
© complaints. Sleep on, I beſeech ches, O m 
child! Sleep with him, O ye billows! „ 
i fleev likewil2, my diſlreis PP | 
Cloſe who would form a full idea of : the 
ieacy of the Greeks, thould attentiveiy con- 
Ader be lowing happy imitation of it, wiica 
I have reaſon to believe, is not {0 ex! enfive- 
'y known or fo warmly admited as it ought 
to bez an d which, indes ed, far excels the Ori- 
Singt. 
The poct having arhaically. ated a 


great princess 8 leave of an aſfedionate 


huſband on his death-bed, and ende euvouring 


aſterwards to A t her inconſclable family, 


adds the fo Howing particular: | 


5 55 5 
Ei CoHATTOUS . capa, rener 


L N . , + or 2.8 7 3 
„ Facial tid Be . 2 7 
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onvertit, P! corum fepore vinctit n 

F nutri placi ds ſiuu ſovebat : 

« Dormis,” inquiit, * 9 miſeite, nec te 
* Vaultus exanimes. filentiumque 

Per langa atria commovent, nec ul 0 
. l tangeris, aut 1:9 dolore; 
Nec ſentii tatre deſtitutus ills, 

2 Qui geſt, 7774 gen? 5e ! brac5ioves + 
Aut formans lefidam tua loqualeny 
« Tecum mille alli inepticbat. 


16 


Ju dormis, valitantgue qui 5 cba. 


© Rifecs, in roſeis tuis labellis 
Dori, parvu.e ! nec ali dolores 75 
« Ou; matrom cruciant tu quietis 
OM Rampant fomnia.—Dnands, quando, tale; 
Red. bunt oculis met ſeperes ! 


The contraſt betwixt the inſenſibility of the 
infant and the agony of the mother; her ob- 
ſerving that the child is unmoved with what 
was moſt likely to affect him, the ſorrows ct 
his little brothers, the many mournful coun» 
tenances, and the diſmal ſilence that reigned 

throughout the court; the circumitances of 
the father playing with the child on his knees 
or in his arms, and teaching him to ſpeak; 
are ſach delicate maſler-ſtrokes of nature and 
' parental tenderneſs, as ſhew the author is in- 
timately acquainted with the human heart, 
and with thoſe little touches of paſſion thet 
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are beſt calculated to move it. The aTcaiors 
ate with of * dormi parvule ! is plainly im- 


_ tated ſrom the fragment of Simonides ; but 


the ſudden exclamation that follow $,---5 M hen 


© O when, ſhall I fleep like this infant!” ts 
entirely the property of the author, and ut 
thy of, though not excelled by any of the ar.- 
cients. It is making the mot artful and tlc 
| moſt ſtriking uſe of the ſlumber of the child, 


to aggravate and heighten by compariſon the 


bY reſtleſſneſs of the mother's ſorrow; it is the 
fineſt and ſtronget way of ſayin, my grit 


will never ceaſe,” that has ever been _ 
I think it not exaggeration to aflirm, that 11 
this little poem are united the pathetic of Eu- 
ripides and the elegance of Catullus It af. 
fords a judicious example of the manner in 


which the ancizrts ought to be imitated; not 


| by uſing their expreſſions and epithets, which 


is the common method, but by catching a por 


tion of their ſpirit, and adapting their ima- 


ges and ways of thinking to new ſuhjects. 
The generality of thoſe who have propoſed Ca- 
tullus tor their pattern, even the belt of the 
modern Latin poets of Italy, ſeem to think 


they have accompliſhed their deſign, by intro- 


ducing many florid dimi:utives, ſuch as, “ te- 


6c nellula, and columbula :** but there is a pu- 


rity and ſeverity of ſtile, a temperate and au- 
ere manner in Catuli 175 which nearly reſeim 
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| bles that of his cotemporary Lucretia, and 
is happily copied by the author of che poen; 
' which has produced theſe reflections. When— 
ever, therelore, we lit down to comnoſe, we 
ſhould aſk ourſeives in the words of Longina. 
a little altered; + How would Ze or Plats, 
„ Deomeſchenes or 7. uc) didet, have exprel Ned 
„ themſelves on this occaſion; allowing. for 
& the alteration of our cuſtoms, aud the dit- 
es ferent idioms of our reſpective langu 1 
This would be tollowing the ancients, without 
tamely treading in their footſteps; tl. is wouly 
be making the ſame glorious uſe of them that 
NPacine has done of Euripides in his Pf. 
and [thigertay and that Milton has done of the 
Prometheus ol £fſ-hylus in the character of Gets - 
au. 

If you ſhould bappen act to las: aſide his 
Paper among the refuſe of your correſpon- 
dence, as the offspring of pedantry and a blind 
icnJneſs for antiquity ; or rather, if your 
readers can endure the fight of ſo much Greek, 
thoogh ever ſo .{!!ic; I may, perhaps, trove 
ble you again with a ſew reflections on the cha- 
racter of ANenandor. 5 


2 [ am, 
Mr ADVENTURE, 


Yours, 


-PALEOPH;ILUC-Þ 
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by nth, 93. Saturday, 5 Septem! er 5. 7753 


8 "_ -—th— 


Concretam exemit laben, purur:que reſiquit 
Aciberium erſum, —_ = n gnem. os 
1 hs 1 | | virg 
| — length of time, | 
The ſcurf is worn away of each unmet crime; | 
No ſpeck is left of their hovitual Rains, = | 
But tlie pure acther of the ſoul remains, 


Dryden. 
To the ApvexTurrh 


SIR, 


OTHING der all the ridiculous tri- 

| umph of human vanity, than reading 
thoſe paſſages of the greateſt writers, in which 
they ſeem deprived of that noble ſpirit that in- 
ſpires them in other parts; and where, inſtead | 
of invention and grandeur, we meet with no- 
thing but flatneſs and inſipidity. 

The pain Thave felt in obſerving a lofty ge- 
nius thus ſink beneath itſelf, has often made 
me wiſh, that theſe unworthy tains could be 
blotted from their works, and leave them per- 
ſect and immaculate. 

I went to bed a few nights ago, ful of theſe 
thoughts, and cloſed the evening, as I fre- 
quently do, with reading a few lires in Vigil. 
I accidentally opened that part cf the fixth 
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book, where ine biet recounts to his ſon th: 
various methods of purgation waich the foul 
undergoes in the next world, to cleanſe it 


from the filth it has contracted by its cong ee. 
tion with the body, and to deliver the pure 
ctherial ence 178 the viciaus zincture ot 
: mortality This was ſo Much like my even- 
ing's ipeculation. thit it inſenſibly mixed and 
incorporated with lit, and as ſoon as I fell : 
Jeep, formed itſ- olf into the fo! lowing 5 
I found myſelf in an inſtant in the midſt o: 
a temple which was built with all that magni- 
\ fcent ſimplicity that ditiiaguiſhes the os; de- 


tions of the ancients. At the caſt end was 


raiſed an altar, on each fide cf which flood a 


pricit, who ſeemed preparing to ſacrifice. On 
the altar was kindled a fire, from which aroſe 
the brighteſt flame I had ever behcid. The 
zight which it diſpenſed, though remarkably 
frong and clear, was not quivering and daz- 
zling, but ſteady and uniform, and diffuſed a 
purple radiance through the whole edifice, not 
Unlike the Arit appearance of the morning 
While I ood fixed in admiration, my at- 
tention was awarerned by the blaſt of a trum» 
pet that ſhook the whole temple : but it car- 
ried a certain ſweetneſs in its ſound, which 
mellowed and tempered the natural ſhriilnefs 
of that inſtrument. Aſter it had founded 
i the being who blew it, habited accord- | 


* 
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ing to the detcription of Fame by the an- 


cients, iſſued a prociamation to the following 


Purpoſe: * By command of Apollo and the 


« Mules, all who have ever made any preten- 


tons to fame by their w ritings, are enjoined _ 
to lacrifice upon the altar in this temple, 


thoſe parts of their works, wich have hi- 
therto been preferved to their intamy, that 
their names may defcend ipotleſs and unful. 
© lied to poſterity. Tor this purpole Arittotle 
and Longinus are appointed chief prieſts, 
who are to ſce that no improper vblations 


are made, and no proper ones conceied; and 
« | 


— 


- 


or the more caty performance Ui this flicc, : 


5 « they are ailowed to chuie as ther alultants 


« who mſoerer they thall think . ot cha 
function.“ | 5 


As ſcon as this proclamation v was s made, 5 
turned my eyes with inexpreſhble delight to- 
e the two prieſts; but was ſoon . 


2 the p'caſure of looking at them by a croud 
5 


of people running up to oller their ſervice. 
Theſe I found to be a groupe of Y French cri- 


tics; but their cifers were rejected by both 
prieſts with the utmoſt indignation, and their 


whole works were thrown on the altar, and 


reduced to aihes in an inſtant. The cwo prieſts 
tuen looked round, and choſe, with a ſew o- 
thers, Horace and Quatilian irom among the 
Romans, and Addiſon from the En Sul, as 


tusir prireipal alllſtants. 
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'T he firſt who came forward with his offer- 
ing, by the loftineſs of his demeanor was ſoon 
diſcovered to be Homer. He approached the 


altar with great majeſty, and delivered to Lon- 
_ ginus thoſe parts of his Odyſſey, which have 
been cenſured as improbable fictions, and the 


ridiculous narratives of old age. Longinus 
was preparing for the ſacrifice, but obſerving 
that Ariſtotle did not ſeem willing to aſſiſt him 
in the office, he returned them to the vene- 

rable old bard with great deference, ſaying, 
that they were indeed the tales of old age, 
e Unt it was the old age of Homer.” 

Virgil appenied next, and approached the 
aitur with a modeit dipnity in his gait and 
Sta ond peculiar to himſelf; and to the 
ſurprize of all committed his whole Areid to 
the flames. But it was immediately reſcued 
by two Romans, whom 1 found to be Tucca 
and Varius, who ran with precipitation to the 
altar, delivered the poem from deſtruction, 
and carried off the author between them, re- 
peating that glorious boaſt of about forty lines 
it the beginning of the chird Georgie: : 


=Tentanda via </ ; gua _ guogue em 
Teulere humo, victorgue virum velitare per ora, 
Primus ego in patriam mecum, &c. | 


After him moſt of the Greek and Raman! 


authors proceeded to the altar, and ſurren- 


2 


1 
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dered with great modeſty and humility the 


moſt faulty part of their works. One circum- 


ſtance was obſervable, that the ſacrifice al- 


ways increaſed in proportion as the author had 
ventured to deviate from a judicious imitetion 
ol Homer. The latter Roman authors, he 
ſeemed almoſt to have loſt ſight of him, made 
ſo large offerings, that e of their works. 


w hich . were belore very voluminous, fornas. 
into the compaſs of a primer. 

It gave me the higheſt fatisfaQicn to © 
Philoſophy thus cleared from erroneous IS 
ciples, Hiltory purged of falſchood, Poctry 0. 
fuſtian, and nothing left in each but Genius, 
Senſe, and Truth. | 8 

I marked with particular attention the ſe- 


veral offerings of the moſt eminent Eng lit: 
Writers. Chaucer gave up his obſcenity, and. 


then delivered his works to Dryden, to clear 
them from the rubbiſh that encumbered then; 
Dryden executed his taſk with great addreſs, 
« and,” as Addiſon ſays of Virgil in his Ge- 
orgics, * tofſed about his dung with an air of 


_ © gracefulneſs :? he not only repaired the injuries 
of time, but threw in a thouſand new graces. 


He then advanced towards the altar himſelf, 
and delivered up a large paquet, which con- 


4 tained many plays, and ſome poems. The 
paquet had a labe! affixed to it, which dert 


this inſcription, To Poverty.” 
. * 3 ©. 
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Shakeſpeare carried to the altar a long iring 
of puns, marked © The taſte of the Age,“ a 
_ {mall parcel of Bombaſt, and a pretty 3 | 
bundle of Incorrectneſs. Notwithſtanding the 


| ingenious air with which he made this offer - | 6 


| ing, ſome officiates at the altar accuſed him ot 
conccaling certain pieces, and mentioned the 
London Prodigal, Sir Thomas Cromwell, the 
Vorkſhire Tragedy, &c. The poet replied, 
* that as thoſe pieces were unworthy to be 
_ © reſerved, he ſhould ſee them conſumed to 
+ aſhes with great pleaſure: but that he was 


« wholly innocent of their original.“ The tuo 


chief prieſts interpoſed in this diſpute, and 
diſcuiiſed the poet with many compliments; 
IJonginus obſerving, that the pieces in quel- 
tion "could not poinbiy be his, for that the 
lailings of Shakeſpcare were like thoſe of Ho- 
mer, * whoſe genius, whenever it ſubſided, 
might be compared to the ebbing of the o- 
* czan, which left a mark upon its ſhores, to 
* fhew to what a height it was ſometimes car- 
© ried.” Ariſtotle concurred in this opinion, 
and added, that although Shakeſpeare was 
© quite ignorant of that exact ceconomy of the 
© flage, which is ſo remarkable in the Greek 
« writers, yet the mere ſtrength of his genius 
© had in many points carried bim mkagely be- 
6 * yond them.. i 
Milton gave * a few errors in his Paradik 
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Loſt, and the ſacrifice was attended with great 


decency by Addiſon. Otway and Rowe threw 
their comedies upon the altar, and Beaumont 


and Fletcher the two laſt acts of many of their 


pieces, They were followed by Tom Durſey, 
Etheridge, Wycherley, and ſeveral other dra - 


matic writers, who made ſuch large contribu. 
tions, that they ſet the altar in a blaze. 


Among theſe I was ſurpriſed to ſee an au- 


thor, with much politeneſs in his behaviour, 
and ſpirit in his countenance, tottering under 


an unwieldy burden. As he approached I 


diſcovered him to be Sir John Vanbrugh, and 
could not but ſmile, when, on his committing 


his heavy load to the flames, it proved to be 
his {kill in Architecture.“ 


Pope advanced towards Addiſon, an de- 


livered with great humility thoſe lines written 


expreſsly againſt him, ſo remarkable for their 


excellence and their crack. panting this 
RX 3 


« Curſt be the verſe, how well ſoeꝰ er it flow, 


hat tends to make one worthy man my 


fe. 


The ingenious critic inſiſted on his taking 
them again: * for,” ſaid he, my afſociates at 
© the altar, particularly Horace, would never 
« Permit: a line of ſo excellent a ſatiriſt to be con- 

7 . 1 
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© ſumed. The many compliments paid me in 
« 5:her parts of your works, amply compen- 
fate for this flight indignity. And be aſſu- 
© red, that no little pique or miſunderſtanding 
| © {hail ever make me a foe to genius.“ Pope 
| bowed in ſome contuſion, and promiſed to 
| ſubſtitute a fifitious name at leaſt, which was 


all that was leſt in his power. He then re- 2 


tired, aiter having made a ſacrifice of a little 
packet of Antitheſes, and ſome Parts of his > 
trabflation of Homer. | 
____ Daring the courſe of theſe FO HG I was 
charmed with the candour, decency, and judg- 
ment, with which all the prieſts diſcharged 
their different functions They behaved with 
ſuch dignity, that it reminded me of thoſe 
ages, when the offices of king and prieſt cen- 
| tered in the ſame perſon. Whenever any of 
the aſſiſtants were at a lots in any particular 
circumſtances, they applied to Ariſtotle, who - 
| ſettled the whole buſineſs in an inſlant. 
| Put the reflections which this pleaſing ſcene 
produced, were ſoon interrupted by a tumul- 
tucus noiſe at a gate of the temple; when ſud- 
denly a rude iliiterate multitude ruſhed in, led 
by Tindal, Morgan, Chubb, and Bolingbroke. 
The ckicſs, who countenarces were imprel- 
fed wich rage which art could not conceal, 
zorczad their way to the altar, and amidſt the 
olg e ee Of their followers threw a 
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large volume into the fire, But the N 


was ſhort, and joy and acclamation gave way 
to ſilence and aſtoniſhment : the volume lay 
unhurt in the midit of the fire, and, as the 
flames played innocently about it, I could diſ- 
cover written in letters of gold, the words, 
Tur Bizue. At that inſtant my ears were 
raviſued with the ſound of more than mortal 
muſic accompanying a hymn ſung by inviſible 
| beings, of which 1 well remember the follow- 
ing verſes: 5 


The words of the 15 are pure words : 


* even as the nl ver, which in the earth is tried, 8 


« and purified ſeven times in the fire. 
More to be defired are they than fine gold; 


. yea, than much fine gold; tweeter allo than | 


honey, and the honey- comb.? 
The united melody of inſtruments and voices, 


which formed a concert ſo exquiſite, that, as 


Miiton ſays, * it might create a ſoul under the 
ribs of death,” threw me into ſuch ecſtacies, 


chat I was awakened by their violence. 


Iam, SIR, 
Your humble ſervant, | 
CRITO. 
e "x 
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New. Jl. Tad, Sept. 1 = 


— — 


mm baile pics ct ſcelt rats elem. Orid. 


Ikus was the father pious to a crime.  Addifor. 


Ir is contends d. by thoſe * ho reject Chriſti- 
anity, that it reveiation had been neceſſary. 
as a rule of life to markind, it would have 
been univerſal ; and they are, upon this prin- 
ciple, compelled to affirm that only to be a 
1%1e of life which is univerſally known. | 
haut no rule of life is univerſally known, ex- 
cept the dictates of conſcience. With reſpect 
to particular actions, opinion determines whe- 
| | ther they are good or ill; and conſcience ap- 
proves cr diſapproves, in conſequence of this 
determination, whether it be in favour of truth 
er falſehood. Nor can the errors of conſcience. 
be always imputed to a criminal neglect of in · 
quiry: thoſe, by whom a ſyſtem of moral 
t,uths was diſcovered through the gloom of 
Paganiſm, have been conſidered as prodigies, 
nd regarded by ſucceſlive ages with altomiſh- 
nent and admiration; and that which im- 
mortalized one among many millions, can 
:carc2 be thought poſlible to all, Men do not 
uſually ſhut their eyes againſt their immediate 
"intereſt, however they might be thought to 
wink againſt their duty; and ſo little does ei- 
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ther appear to be e le by the light of 
nature, that where the Divine Preſcription has 


_ cither been with-held or ccrrupted, ſuperſti- 
tion has rendered piety cruel, and error has 
armed virtue againſt herſelf ; miſery has been 


cultivated by thoſe who have not incurred 


| guilt; and though all men had been innocent, : 


they might ſtill have been wretched. 

In the reign cf Yamodin the Magnificent, 
ihe kingdom of Golconda was depopulated by 
a peſtilence; and aſter every other attempt to 


Prapitiate the gods had failed, it was belie- 

ved, according to the ſuperitition of the coun- 
try, that they required the ſacrifice of a virgin 
of royal blood. 


It happened that at this time there was no 


virgin of the royal blood, but Tamira the 
daughter of Yamodin, whom he had betro- 
thed to one of the princes of his court, intend - 

ing that he ſhould ſucceed to the throne; for 


Yamodin had no ſon, and he was not willing 
that his empire ſhould deicend to a woman, 
 Yamodin conſidered himſelf not leis the fa- 


ther of his people than of Tamara and, there- 


fore, with whatever reluctance, determined to 


_ redeem the life of the public with that of the 


individual. He proſtrated himſelf in the tem- 
ple, and invoked his principal ido] as the 
fountain of life: From thee,? faid he, I have 
© derived my being, and the life which I have 
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© propagated is thing: when I am about to 
© reſtore it, let me remember with gratitude, 
| © that I poſſeſſed it by thy bounty; and let 
thy mercy accept it as a ranſom or my we 
0 ple.“ | 
Orders were given for the cacrifice on the 
next day, and Tamira was permitted to diſ- 


| Poſe of the interval as ſhe pleaſed. She re- 


ceived the intimation of her father's pleaſure 
_ without much ſurprize ; becauſe, as ſhe knew 
the cuſtom of her country, ſhe ſcarce hoped 


the demand of her life would have been 


delayed fo long : ſhe fortified herſelf againſt 


tlie terrors of death, by anticipating the ho- ® 


nours that would be paid to her memory; and 
had juſt triumphed over the defire of life, 


when, upon perceiving her lover enter the a- 1 
partment, ſhe loſt her fortitude i in a moment, . 


and burſt into tears. 


When they were alone, after his eyes had 


like her's overflowed with ſilent ſorrow, he 
took her hand, and with a look of inexpreſ- 
ſible anxiety and tenderneſs, told her, that 
one expedient was yet left, by which her life 

might be preſerved; that he had bribed a 


prieſt to his intereſt, by whom the ceremonies _ | 
of marriage might be immediately performed; | 


that on the morrow, as ſhe would be no lon- 
ger a virgin, the propitiation of the gods could 
not be effected by her death; and that her fa- 
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thee; though for political purpoſes he might 


appear to be diſpleaſed, would yet ſzcretly re · 


joice at an event, which, without his concur— 


rence, had delivered him from the dreadſul 
obligation of ſacriticing an only child, thro? 


whom he hoped to tranſmit dominion to his 
 polterieys | | 


Io this propoſal Tear, whale attachment = 


to liſe was now fireng: hened by love, and in 


whoſe boſom the regret of precluded pleaſure 
had ſucceeded to the hope of glory, at length 
conſented ; but ſhe conſented with all the ti- 


midity, reluctance, and contuſion which are 
produced by a conſciouſneſs of guilt; and the 
prince himſelf introduced the mau who was to 
_ accompliſh the purpoſe both of his ambition 


and his love, with © nag tremor and heſi- 


tation. 


On the morrow, when the orieft d ood ready 
at the altar to receive the victim, and the king 


commanded his daughter to be brought forth, 
| the prince produced her as his wiſe. Yamin 


ſtood ſome moments in ſuſpenſe ; and then 
diſmiſſing tbe aſſembly, retired to his palace. 
Aſter having remained about two hovrs in pri- 
vate, he ſent for the prince. „he gods,” 


laid he, „ though they continue the peſtilence, 


© have yet in mercy reſcued my people from 
« the opprefiion of a tyrant, who appears to 
* conſider the life of willions as nothing in 


'F 
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competition with the indulgence of kis luſt, 
c his avarice, or his ambition.“ YFamodin 
then commanded him to be put to death, and 
the ſentence was executed the ſame hour. 
Tamira now repented in inutterable diſtreſs. 


” of a crime, by which the pleaſures not only 


of poſſeſſion but hope were preciuded ; her 


attachment to lite was broken, by the very 


means Which the had taken to preſerve it; and 
as an atonement for the forfeit of her virgini- 
ty, ſhe determined to ſubmit to that law of 
marriage, from which as a princeſs only ſhe 


was exempted, and to throw herſelf on the E 


pile by which the body of her huſband was to — 


be conſumed. To this her father conſented : l 
' their aſhes were ſcattered to the winds, and | 


their names were forbidden to be repeated. 
If by theſe everts it is evident, that Tamo- 
din diſcerned no law which would have juſtified 
the preſervation of his daughter; and if it is 
| abſurd to ſuppoſe his integrity to be vicious, 
| becauſe he had leſs power and opportunity to 
obtain knowledge than Plato; it will follow, 
that, by whatever rule the oblation of hu- _ 


man ſacrifice may be condemned, the conduct 7 
of Tamodin which would have produced ſuch ÞF 


ſacrifice was morally right, and that of the 
prince which prevented it was morally wrong; 

that the conſent of Tamira to the marriage 
was vicious, and chat her ſuicide was heroic | 
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virtue, though in her marriage ſhe concurred 
with a general law of nature, and by her death 
oppoſed it: for moral right and wrong are 

terms that are u 10lly relative to the agent by 

whom the action is performed, and not to the 

action itlelf conſidered abſtractedly; for ab- 
ſtractedly it can be right or wrong only in 
a natural ſenſe. It appears, therefore, that 
Revelation is neceſſary to the eltabliſhment even 
_ of natural religion, and that it is more ration- 
al to ſuppoſe it has been vouchſaſed in part 
than not at all. 
It may, ha be aſked, of what uſe then 
is conſcience as a guide of life, ſince in theſe 
" inſtances it appears, not to co-incide with the 
Divine Law, but to oppoſe it; to condemn 
that which is enjoined, and approve that which 
is fo rbidden : : but to this en the anſwer 
is eaſy. | 

The end which 8 approves is al- 

ways good, though the ſometimes miſtakes the 
means: the end which 7amogin propoſed, was | 
deliverance from a peſtilence; but he did not, 
nor could know, that this end was not to be 
obtained by human ſacrifice : and the end 
which conſcience condemns is always ill; for 
the end propoſed by the prince was private gain 
by public loſs. By conſcience, then, all men 
are reſtrained from intentional ill, and directed 
in their choice of the end though not of the 
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means: it infallibly direQs us to avoid guilt, 
but is not intended to ſecure us from error ; 
it is not, therefore, either uſeleſs as a law to 
ourſelves, nor yet ſuſficient to regulate our 
conduct with reſpect to others; it may ſting 
with remorſe, but it cannot chear us with hope. 
It is by Revelation alone that virtue and hap- 
pineſs are connected: by Revelation, © we are 
ed into all truth ;“ conſcience is directed to 
ellect its purpoſe, and repentance is encou- 
raged by the hope of pardon. If this ſun is 
riſen upen our hemiſphere, let us not confider 
it only as the object of ſpeculation and inqui- 
ry; let us rejoice in its influence, and Wall. 
by its light; regarding rather with contempt 
than indignation, thole who are only 1olict- 
tous to diſcover why its radiance is not far- 
ther diffuſed ; and wilfully ſhut their eyes a- 
gainſt it, becauſe they fee others ſtumble to 
_ whom it has been denied. = 
It is not neceſſary to inquire, what would 
be determined at the Great Tribunal, con- 
cerning a Heathen who had in every inſtance _ 
obeyed the dictates of conſcience, however 
erroneous ;z becauſe it will be readily granted, 
that no ſuch moral perfection was ever found 
among men; but it is caſy to aſcertain the 
fate of thoſe, © who love darkneſs rather than 
light, becauſe their deeds are evil ;” who 
violate the law that has been written upon the 
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heart, and reject that which has been offered 


| them frem Above; who though their fins are 

as ſcarlet, cavil at the terms on which they 

T might be white as ſnow; and though their ir. - 
quities have. been multiplied without number. 
revile the hand that would blot them from t; th 
8 of TI 


Wan. 92. ; Saturcay, — 3355 = 


— — 


Cam ben a mum cen ori. fur her. nt 


Bold be the critic, =calous to his tral. 
: Like the firm judge las. gut. 


ro the Avpventuncn, 
81 . 


15 the papers of eriticiſin which you have 


given to the public, I have remarked a ſpi- 


bit * candor and love of truth, equally re- 


mote from bigotry and captiouſneſs; a juſt diſ- 
triþution of praiſe among the ancients and the 
moderns ; a ſober deference to reputation long 


ee.ſtabliſhe 4, without a blind adoration of anti- 


quity ; and a willingneſs to favour later per- 
formances, without a — or puerile . 
for novelty. 


I ſhall, therefore, venture to lay *. you | 


uch obſervations as have riſen to my mind in 
he conſideration of Virgil's 9 with- 


Vor. III. EE a 
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out any inquiry how ſar my ſentiments deviate 


irom eſtabliſhed rules or common opinions. 
If we ſurvey the ten paſtorals in a general 
| Twp it will be found that Virgil can derive 
rom them very little claim to the praiſe of an 
inventor. To ſearch into the antiquity of this 
| Kind of poetry, is not my preſent purpoſe ; 
that it has long ſubſiſted in the eaſt, the Sacred 
Writings ſufficiently inform us; and we may 
conjecture, wich great probability, that it was 


| ſometimes the devotion, and fometimes the 


entertainment of the generations of mankind. 


Theocritus united elegance with ſimplicity; _ 


and taught his ſhepherds to ſing with ſo much 
eaſe and harmony, that his countrymen, de- 
ſpairing to excel, forbore to imitate him; and 


the Greeks, however vain or ambitious, leſt 


nim in quiet poſſeſſion of the garlands which 
the wood-nymphs had beſtowed upon him. 


| Virgil, however, taking advantage of ano. | 


ther language, ventured to copy or to rival 
the Sicilian Bard: he has written with great- 


er ſplendor of diction, and elevation of ſenti- |} 


ment: but as the magnificence of his perſorm- 


ances was more, the ſimplicity was leſs; and, | f 


perhaps, where he excells Theocritus, he ſome- 
times obtains his ſuperiority by deviating from 
the paſtoral character, and perſorming what 


Theocritus never attempted. 


Vet, though I would willingly Pay to Thee: L 


0 
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critus the honour which is always due to an 


original author, I am far from intending to 
_ depreciate Virgil; of whom Horace juſtly de- 
clares, that the rural muſes have appropriated 


to him their elegance and ſweetneſs, and who, 


as he copies Theccritus in his deſign, has re- 


ſembled him likewiſe in his ſucceſs; for, if we 


except Calphurnius, an obſcure author of the 


lower ages, I know not that a ſingle paſtoral 
was written after him by any poet, till the * 
vival of literature. 

But though his e merit has been uni- 


1 verſally acknowledged, I am far from think- 

ing all the productions of his rural Thalia e- 
qually excellent: there is, indeed, in all his 
paſtorals a ſtrain of verſification which it is 

vain to ſeek in any other poet; but if we ex- 
cept the firſt and the tenth, they ſeem liable 


either . or in part to conhecradle _— 


| tions. 


The ſecond, 1 we ſhould forget the 


great charge againſt it, which I am afraid can 
never be refuted, might, I think, have periſh- 
ed, without any diminution of the praiſe of 
its author; for I know not that it contains 


one affettirg ſentiment or pleaſing deſcription, 

or one paſſage that ſtrikes the * or 

awakens the paſlions. 
The third contairs a conteſt between two 


; thepherds, begun with a quarrel of which fo 


* 
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particulars might well be ſpared, carried on 


with fſprightlineſs and elegance, and termina- 
ted at laſt in a reconciliation : but, ſurely, 


whether the invectives with which they attack 


each other be true or falſe, they are too much | 


degraded from the dignity of paſtoral inno- 
cence; and inſtead of rejoicing that they are 


both victorious, I ſhould not have grieved | 


: could tbey have been both defeated. 


The poem to Pollio is, indeed, of ancther 1 


kind: it is filled with images at once ſplendid 
and pleaſing, and is elevated with grandeur 


ol language worthy of the firſt of Roman po- 


ets; but I am not able to reconcile myſelf to 


the diſproportion, between the perſormance | 


and the occaſion that produeed it : that the 
golden age ſhould return becauſe Pollio had a 
_ fon, appears ſo wild a fiction, that I am rea- 


dy to ſuſpe the poet of having written, for 


{ome other purpoſe, what he took this oppor- | 
tunity of producing to the public. : 
The fifth contains a celebration of Daphnis, 


which has ſtood to all ſucceeding ages as the 


model of paſtoral elegies. To deny praiſe to 
a performance which ſo many thouſands have 
laboured to imitate, would be to judge with 
too little deference for the opinion of man- 
kind: yet whoever ſhall read it with impar- 
_ naality, will find that moſt of the images are 
of the cytheloginal kind, and therefore, — 


lis, 
the 
tO 
ave 
vith 
an- 
par- 
are 


ore, 5 | | 
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eaſily invented; and that there are few ſen | 


timents of rational praiſe or natural lamenta- 
tion. | | 


but ſince the compliment paid to Gallus fixes 


the tranſaction to his own time, the fiction of 5 
Silenus ſeems injudicious; nor has any ſufli - 
cient reaſon yet been found, to juſtify his choice 
of thoſe fables that make the ſubject of the 
hag. 
The ſeventh exhibits another conteſt of the 
tune ful ſhepherds : and ſurely, it is not with- 
out ſome reproach to his inventive power, that 
of ten paſtorals Virgil has written two upon 
the ſame plan. One of -the ſhepherds now 
gains an acknowledged victory, but withou: 
any apparent ſuperiority ; ; and the reader, 


when he ſees the prize adjudged, is not able 


to diſcover how it was deſerved. 


Of the eighth paſtoral, ſo little is proper 


ly the work of Virgil, that he has no claim 


to other praiſe or blame than that o a tranſ- 
lator. 


Of the ninth, it is 1 poſſible to diſco- 
ver the deſign or tendency : it is ſaid, I know 


not upon what authority, to have been com- 
poſed from fragments of other poems: and 


except a few lines in which the author touches 


Q 


In the Silenus he again riſes to the dignity 5 
of philoſophic ſentiment and heroic poetry. 
The addreſs to Varus is eminently beautiful: 
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upon his own misfortunes, there is nothing 
that ſec ms appropriated to any time or place, 


or of which any other uſe can be diſcovered 8 . 


than to fill up the poem. 
The firſt and the tenth paſtorals, whatever 


be determined of the reſt, are ſufficient to 


place their author above the reach of rivalry. 
The complaint of Gallus difappointed in his 
love, is full of luch ſentiments as diſappointed 


love naturally produces; his wiſhes are wild, 
His reſentment is tender, and his purpoſes are 


inconſtant. In the genuine language of deſ- 


pair, he ſooths himſelf a while with the pity 3 


that ſhall be paid him after his death: 


| Tomek 1 3 znquit, 
Montibus hec veſtris : ſoli cantare periti 
Arcades, O mihi tum quam molliter ofa quieſeant, x: 
£ me meos olim ft fiſtula dicat amores / 


| Vet, O Arcadian . | 
Yet beſt artificers of ſoothing ſtrains ! 
Tune your ſoft reeds, and teach our Fore - 
my woes, 5 
So ſhall my ſhade in ſweeter reſt 0 L 
O that your birth and buſineſs had been mine; 
To feed the flock, and prune the ſpreading 
"One; Woarton. 


Diſconnted with his preſent condition, and 


de ſirous to be any thing but what he is, be 


= 4 
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wiſhes himſelf one of the ſhe pherds. He then 


catches the idea of rural tranquillity; but 


oon diſcovers how much happier he ſhould 
be in theſe happy * with Lyeoris at his 
ade. gy 


Hie | gelidi ſonter, hic mollia prata, Lycori 7 


Hic nemus ; hic ipſo tecum conſummerer ævo. 


Nunc inſanus amor duri me Martis in armi ; 


Tela inter media, atgue adverſos detinet hoſtes. = 
| Fe procul a patria (nec ſit mibi credere) tantum 


Alpinas, ah dura, nives, & frigore Rhent 


Me fine ſola vides. Ab te ne frigora ledant ! 


Ah tibi ne teneras * . * ns . | 


: Here cooling founcains roll chrough flow” * 1 


meads, 


Here woods, Lyeoris, lift their verdant heads ; 3 


Here could I wear my careleſs life away, 


And in thy arms inſenſibly decay. 
Inſtead of that, me frantic love detains 
1 Mid toes, and dreadful darts, and bloody 


plains: 


While you—and can my ſoul the 2 : 
believe, | 


Far from your country, lonely wand'ring 
leave 


Me, me your lover, barbarous fugitive! J 
Seek the rough Alps where ſnows eternal ſhine, 
- And joyleſs borders of the frozen Rhine. 


— . 
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Ah! may no cold e'er blaſt my deareſt maid, 

Nor — ice thy tender ſeet invade! 
Warton. 


He then turns his thoughts on every fide, : 


m queſt of ſomething that may ſolace or a- 


muſe him: he propoſes happinefs to himſelf, 


firſt in one ſcene and then in another; and at | 


laſt — that nothing will ſatisfy : | 


. Jun negue Hamadryades rarſum, nec carmins 
ws a. 

Ipſa placent : ipſæ 1 concedite FR 

Non illum noſtri poſſunt mutare labores ; 

Nee ji frigoribus mediis Hebrumque bibamus, 

Scythoniaſque nives hyemis ſubeamus aquoſe + 

Nee fr, cum moriens alta liber aret in ulmo, 
Fthiopum verſemus oves ſub ſidere Cancri, 

Unia vincit omor ; et nos cedamus amori, 


But now again no more the woodland maids, : | 
Nor paſtoral ſongs delight — Fare well, ye 
ſhades— | 
No toils of ours the cruel god can chang. „ 
.Tho? loſt in frozen deſarts we ſhould range, 
Tho? we ſhould drink where * Hebrews 
font, 


Endere bleack winter" 8 blaſts, and Thracia 
ſaows; 3 | 
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Or on hot India's plains our flocks ſhould feed, 


Where the perch'd elm declines his e 
55 bend: 


Beneath fierce: 3 Canoe? 8 ſity beams, 


Far from cool bree zes and refreſhing ſtreams, 
Love over all maintains reſiſtleſs ſway, 

And let us e s all- e power obey. 
- Warton. 


But notw ithſtanding the excellence of the 

tenth paſtoral, I cannot forbear to give the 
preference to the firſt, which is equally natu- 
ral and more diverſified. The complaint of 
the ſhepherd, who ſaw his old companion at 
eaſe in the ſhade, while himſelf was driving 
his little lock he knew not whither, is ſuch 
as, with variation of circumſtances, ** al- 5 
ways utters at the fight of proſperity : 2 


Vor patriæ finer, & Allie linguinus arva; 
Nes patriam fugimus « . Tityre, lentus in 
umbra, 
W reſonare hee A mary Uida PRE 


We leave our country's bounds, our much- 
lov'd plains; 
We from our country fly. unhappy ſwains ; 1 
You, Tit'rus, in the groves at leiſure laid, 
Teach Amaryllis? name to every ſhade. 
Warton,. 
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| His account of the difficulties of his jour- 


ney gives a wy — * — di. 
2 res 2 


E. ie * 

: Protenus _ ago: hanc etiam vix, Tit ) re, 
| adac: : | | 
Hi inter denſas corylss modo namque gemelles, 


= Sperm ri, ah! 2 rice in nuda connixa i ned — 


And lo! fd part'ner of the a care, 
Weary and faint I drive my goats afar! 
While ſcarcely this my leading hand ſuſtains, 
Tir'd with the way, and recent from her pains; 
For mid yon tangled hazels as we paſt, 
On the bare flints her hapleſs twin ſhe caſt, 
The hopes and N of my ruin d fold! 
Warton. 


Ik e deſcription of Virgil's —_— in his 
little farm, combines almoſt all the images of 
rural pleaſure; and he, therefore, that can 


read it with indiflerence, has no ſenſe of nw 
. ral poetry : 


 Fertunate e erga tua rura manebant, 


Et tibi magna ſatis ; quamvis lapis omnia nudus, 


Limoſogue palus obducat paſcua junco, 
Non inſueta gravis tertabunt pabula fetas, 
Nee ala vicini pecoris contagia ladent. 


„ 
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Fortunate ſenex, hic inter flumina nota, 
Et fontes ſacres, frigus captabis opacum. 
Hinc tibi, gue ſemper vicino ab limito ſepes, 
Hyblzis apibus florem depaſta ſalicti, 
 Sepi levi ſommum ſuadebit inire ſaſurro. 

Hinc alta ſub rupe canet frondator ad a trat; ; 
Nec tamen interea rauce, tua cura, palumbes, 
Nec gemere aria ceſſabit turtur ab ulme. 


Happy old man! then ſtill thy ſarms reſtor d. 

Enough for thee, ſhall bleſs thy frugal board. 

What though _ ſtones the naked ſoil 0'cr-. 

ſpread, | 

Or malhy bull-ruſh rear its wat'ry head, 
No foreign food thy teeming ewes ſhall fear, 


23 No touch contagious ſpread its influence here. | 


Happy old man! here _ th' enden, d 
ſtreams 


And ſacred ſprings, you'll. ſhun the en 
beams; : | 
: While from yon willow: fence, thy paſture” 8 
bound, 
The bees that ſuck Sie flow! ry ſores and. 
Shall ſweetly mingle, with the 0 5 
8 bougns, 

Their lulling murmurs, and invite repoſe : 
| While from ſteep rocks the prager” s ſong is 
| heard ; — 

Vor the ſoft-cooing dove, thy fav” rite bird, 
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Mean while ſball ceaſe to breathe her melting 


| ſtrain, 
Nor turtles from the x ria elm to ks. 
| Wees. 


ke may be Ae chat theſe two poems 
were produced by events that really happened, 


and may therefore be of uſe to prove, that % 
we can always feel more than we can Imagine, | 


and that the mo artful fiction muſt give way 


0 to truth. 
5 I: am, SI R, 
＋ Your humble ſervant, 


Dobius - 


"Nuh 9 1 "Tartan, September 2 5, 17 5 — 


| Irrita, 1 faltis 1 1 
V2 Magus et modo me Thebis, modo 8 Alen. 


_ Hor, 5 


Tis he who gives my breaſt a thouſand pains, 
Can make me feel each paſſion that he feigns ; 
| Enrage, compoſe, with more than magic art: 
With pity, and with terror, tear my heart, 
And ſnatch me o'er the earth, or thro' the air, 
To Thebes, to Athens, wheu he will, and where. 


Pope, 
W. 


RITERS of = mined ne that a- 


b bound in traaſcendant beauties and in 
_ grols imperfections, are the moſt proper and 
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pregnant ſubjects for criticiſm. The regula- 
rity and correQneſs of a Virgil or a Horace, 
almoſt confine their commentators to perpe- 
tual panegyric, and aſſord them few opportu- 
nities of diverſifying their remarks by the de- 
tection of latent blemiſhes. For this reaſon, 
l am inclined to think, that a ſew obſcrvations 
on the writings of Shakeſpeare will not be 


deemed uſeleſs or unentertaining, becauſe he 
exhibits more numerous examples of excellen— 
cies and faults, of every kind, than are, per- 


haps, to be diſcovered in any other author. 
i thall therefore, from time to time, examine 
his merit as a poet, without bling adniration, 


or wanton invective. 1 

As Shakeſpeare is ſometimes blameable fer 
the conduct of his tables, which have no uni- 
ty; and ſomctimes for his diction, which is 


obicare and turgid ; ſo his characteriſtical ex- 
cellencies may poſſibly be reduced to theſe three 
general heads: his lively creative imagina- 
tion; his ſtrokes of nature and paſſion ; and 


© his preſervation of the conſiſtency of his cha- 
© raters.* Theſe excellencies, particularly the 


laſt, are of ſo much importance in the drama, 


that they amply compenſate for his tranſgreſ- 


tons againſt the rules of Time and Place, 


which being of a more mechanical nature, are 
often ſtrictly obſerved by a genius of the loweſt 
order; but to portray characters nee ; 


Vor. III. I 
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and to preſerve them uniformly, requires ſuch 


an intimate knowledge of the heart of man, 


and is ſo rare a portion of felicity, as to have 
been enjoined, perhaps, only * two nen, 
Homer and Shakeſpeare. 

Of all the plays of Shakeſpeare, the Tem- Y 
peſt is the moſt ſtriking inſtance of his creative 
power. He has there given the reins to his 
boundleſs imagination, and has carried the 
Tomantic, th2 wonderful, and the wild, to the 
moſt pleating extravagance, The ſcene is a 
cſolate ilandz and the characters the moſt 
new and ſingular that can well be conceived; 
a2 prince who practiſes magic, an attendant 
ſpirit, a monſter the ſon of a witch, and a 
young lady who had been brought to this ſo- 
litude in her infancy, and had never e a 
man except her father. 1 

As I have affirmed that Shakeſpeare” 8 chicf 
excellence is the conſiſtency of his characters, 
1 will exemplify the truth of this remark, by 
pointing out ſome maſter- ſtrokes of this na- 
ture in the drama before us. 

The poet artfully acquaints us that Proſpe- 
ro is a magician, by the very firſt words which 
his daughter Miranda ſpeaks to him: 


If by your art, my deareſt ſather, you have 
P at the wild waters in this roar, allay them: 
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which intimate, that the tempeſt deſcribed in 
the preceding ſcene, was the effect of Protpe- 


ro's power. The manner in which he was 
driven from his dekedoin of Milon, and land- 


ed after wards on this ſolitary 10and, accom- 


panied only by his davoliter, is immediately 
introduced in a ſhort and natural narration. 


The offices of his atteadaut fpirit, Anil, 


are enumerated with amazing wildneis of fan 
cy, and vet with equal Pr. 'priety Lis employ- 


ment is ſaid to be, 


27's wean the 00:8 

Ol the {alt deep; 

To run upon the ſharp wind of the nk; 
To do—bulineſs in the veins o- ” thy earth, 

When it is bak'd with froſt Oe 

| to dive into the fire; to ride 

On the curl'd clouds. 


In deſcribing the Ds in which = «eg con- 


cealed the Neapolitan ſhip, Ariel expreſſes the 
ſecrecy of its ſituation by the following cir- 
cumſtance, which artiully glances at auother 


of his ſervices ; 


| In the deep nook, where once 
Thou call'd me up at midnight, to fetch dew 
From the Rill-vext Bermudas, 5 ” 


Ariel, being one of thoſe elves or ſpirits : 


V2. 
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© whoſe paſtime is to make midnight mwſh- 
rooms, and who rejoices to liſten to the ſo- 
«Jenn curfew 4 by whoſe atliltane? Proſpero 
6 hes bedizan'd the ſun at poo bl 


: And tw ixt the green ſea and the azur'd vault, 
vet roaring War $ | 


has a fot of 7 and images peculiar to his 
ſtation and cihce; a beauty of the ſame kind 
with that which is ſo jailly admired in the 

Adam of Milton, wnoie manners and ſenti- 
ments are all paradiſaical. How delightfully 
and how ſuitably to his character are the ha- 
bitations and paſtimes of this inviſible being 
pointed out in ihe {ollowing ee ſong | 


; Where the bee fucks, there ack ie 
In a couſlip's bell I lie; 
There I couch when owls do cry. 
On the bat's back I do fly, 
Aſter ſan-ſet, merrily, _ 
Merrily merrily ſhall J live now, 
Vnce r the b. oſſom that bangs on the bough. 


Mr Pope, whoſe imagination has been 
thought by ſome the leaſt of his excellencies, 
has, doubtleſs, conceived and carried on the 
nc nigery in his“ Rape of the Lock,” with 

van caberance ol fancy. The images, cuſ- 
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toms, and employment of Sylphs, are exactly 
adapted to their natures, are peculiar and ap- 
propriated, are all, if I may be allowed the 
expreſſion, Sylphiſh, The enumeration of the 
puniſhments they were to undergo, if they 

neglected their charge, would, on account of 
its poetry and propriety, and eſpecially the 
mixture of oblique ſatire, be ſuperior to any 


circumſtances in Shakeſpeare's Ariel, if we 
could ſuppoſe Pope to have been unacquainted 


with the Tempeſt, when he wrote This part * 
lis eee poem. 5 


She did confine thee 

1 a 8 pine; within which rift 

| Impriſon'd, thou didſt painfully remain 
A dozen years; within which ſpace ſhe dy'd, 
And left thee there; where thou didit vent 
©. thy groans; 

As . as  mill-wheels frike, 


If thou more murmur'll, I will rend an oak, 
And peg thee in his knotty intrails, till 

Thou'ſt howl'd away twelve winters. 

For this, beſure, to. night thou ſhalt have 


cramps, 

Side: ſtitehes that ſhall pen thy b breath up : ur- 

|  ehens 

Shall, for that vaſt of night that they may 
| work. 


R 3 
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All exerciſe on thce ; thou ſhalt be pinch' d 
As tick as hone) combs, each pinch more 
ſtinging | 
Than bees that made them. | 


If thou neglecl tor doſt . 
What I command, I'll Tack thee with old 
:.., Cramps. | | 5 
Till all their bones with aches: make thee 
roar, 5 
That bealts ſhall tremble at thy „ 
Shakeſpeare. 


Whatever ſpirit, careleſs of his charge, = 
 Torſakes his poſt or leaves the fair at large, 
Thall feel ſharp vengeance ſoon 0 'ertake his 
ſins, | 75 
Te ſtopp'd in vials, or r transfixt with pins; 3 
Or plung'd in lakes of bitter waſhes lye; 
Or wedg'd whole ages in a bodkin's eye: 
Gums and pomatums ſhall his flight reſtrain, 
While clog'd he beats bis ſilken wings in vain; 
Or allum ſtyptics with contracting pow'r, 
Shrink his thin eſſence like a ſhriveli'd flow'r: 
Oc as Ixion fix'd, the wretch ſhall feel 
The giddy motion of the whirling wheel ; 
In fumes of burning chocolate ſhall glow, 
And tremble at the fra that froths below! 
| Pope. 


The method which is taken te induce Fer 
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dinand to believe that his father was drown'd 


in the late tempeſt, is exceedingly ſoleinn and 


ſtriking. He is ſitting upon a ſolitary reck, 
and weeping over-againſt the place where he 
imagined his father was wrecked, when he 


ſuddenly hears with aſtonithment ærial nufic | 
creep by him upon the waters, aud the Spirit 


gives him the following information in words 
not proper for any but a Spirit to uiter : 


Full fathom five thy father lyes: 
| Of his bones are coral made: 
Thoſe are pearls that were his eyes : 
Nothing of him that doth lade, 
But doth ſuſfer a ſea change, 
Into ain rich and og | 


| And ho follows a moſt lively circuraſtance ; 


Sea-ny mphs homly ring bis knell. 


Hark ! now I hear cheea—Ding-dong; bell! 


This is ſo truly poetical, PE one can ſcarce 
iorbear erelaiming with Terdinaud, 


There is no metal belts, nor no bound 


That the earth Owns — 


- Ahn biges e of We yeni 
as enables him to cxcel in lyric as wel} as in 
dramatic poeſy. 
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But the poet riſes flill higher in his ma- 
nag ement of this character of Ariel, by ma 
king a moral uſe of it, that is, I think, incom- 


parable, and the greatelt effort of his art. A. 
riel informs Proſpero, that he has fulfilled his 


orders, and puniſhed his brother and com- | 
panions ſo ſeverely, that if he himſelf was now _ 


to behold their ſufferings, he would greatly 
compaſſionate them. To which Proſpero an- 
fwers, | | 


| >— Doll thou think ſo, Spirit! 
Ariel. Mine would, Sir, were I human. 
Proſpero. And mine ſhall. . 


He then takes occaſion, with wonderful dex- 
terity and humanity, to draw an argument 
from the incorporeality of Ariel, for the ju- 
| lice and neceſlity of forgiveneſs : 


 Haſt thou, which art but air, a touch, a feel 
Of their afflictions ; and ſhall not myſelf, 
One of their kind, that reliſh all as ſharply, 
Paſſion'd as they, be kindlier mov'd than thou | 
art ? ? © 


5 The none is a more powerful magician than 
his own Proſpero: we are tranſported into 
fairy land; we are wrapt in a delicious dream, 


33 
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from which it is miſery to be diſturbed 3 all 
around 1 15 enchanument 5 


hee iſle is full of :viſes, 
Sounds, and ſwee. airs, that give dense 
and hurt not. | | 
; Sometimes a thuuſand tear giog 8 5 | 
Will hum about mine Cars, and lometizies 
voices; | 
That, it 1 then had wab'd after long lleep, 
| Wil make ce ſecp again: and then in 
dreaming, | 
The clouds, methought, would open and 
ſhew riches | e 
Ready to drop upon me: - hen I wak'd, 
1 cried to ) Uream again! 


ä 
* 
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have been diſappointed in their expectations, 5 
will have little reaſon to regiller himſelſ in che 


lucky catalogue. 


But as we have lden thouſands ſubſer be to 


a raffle, of which one only could obtain the 
prize: ſo idleneſs will fill preiume to hope, 
if the advantages, however improbable, are 
admitted to lye within the bounds of poſſibili- 
155 ty. Let the drone, therefore, be told, that 


if by the error of fortune he obtains the ſtores 
of the bee, he cannot enjoy the felicity ; that 
the honey which is not gathered by induſtry, 


will be eaten without reliſh, if it is not waſted 
in riot; and chat all who become poſſeſſed of 
the immediate object of their hope, without 


any efforts of their own, will be * 


of enjoyment. 


No life can be happy, ber chat which is. 


| ſpent in the proſecution of ſome purpoſe to 
Which our powers are equal, and which we, 


therefore, prolecute with ſucceſs : for this rea- 
ſon it 1s abſurd to dread buſineſs, upon pre- 


tence that it will leave few intervals to plea- 


ſure. Buſineſs is that by which induſtry pur- 
ſues its purpoſe, and the purpoſe of induſtry 
is ſeldom diſappointed ; he, who endeavonrs 


to arrive at a certain point, which he perceives 
himſelf perpetually to approach, enjoys all the 


happineſs which nature has allottcd to thoſe 


bours, that are not ſpent in the immediate 
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gratification of appetites by which our own. 
wants are indicated, or of affedtions by which 
we are prompted to ſupply the wants oi others. 
The end propoſed by the buly, is various as : 
their temper, conſtitution, habits, and circum- 

ſtances: but in the labour itſelf is the enjoy- 
ment, whether it be purſued to ſupply the ne- 
ceſſaries or the conveniences ot life, whether 
to cultivate a farm or decorate a palace ; for 
when the palace is decorated, aud the barn 
filled, the pleaſure is at an end, till the object 
of deſire is again placed at a diſtance, and our 
powers are again employed to obtain it with 
apparent ſucceſs. Nor 1: the value of lite leſs, 
than if our enjoyment did not thus conlift in 
anticipation ; for by anticipation, the pleaſure 
which would otherwiſe be contracted within an 
hour, is diffuſed through a week; and if the 
dread which exaggerates ſuture evil, is confeſ- 
ſed to be an increaſe? of miſery, the hope which 
magnifies future good cannot be denied to be 
an acceſſion of happincſs. 

The molt numerous claſs of thoſe who pre- 
ſume to hope for miraculous advantages, 1s 
that of gameſters. But by caueſers, I do. 
not mean the gentlemen who lake an eſtate, 
againſt the cunning of thoſe who have none; 
for J leave the cure of lunatics to the profeſ- 
ſors of phy ſic: I mean the diſſolute and indi- 
gent, who in the common phruſe put theme 
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ſelves in fortune's way, and expect from her 
bounty that which they eagerly deſire, and 
yet believe to be roo dearly purchaſed by dili- 


gence and induſtry; tradeſmen, who neglect 
their buſineſs, to ſquander in taſhonable fol- 


hies more than it can produce; and ſwaggerers 
who rank themſelves with gentlemen, merely 
| becauſe they have no buſineſs to purſue. _ 
Ihe gameſter of this claſs will appear to be 


equally wretched, whether his hope be fulfilled 


or diſappointed ; the object of it depends upon : 


a contigency, over which he has no influence; 


he purſues no purpoſe with gradual and per- 
ceptibſe ſucceis, and, there:ore, cannot enjoy _ 


the pleature which ar:ſes trom the avticipation 


of its accompliſhrent ; his mind is perpetually 


en the rack; he is ankxigus in ptopurtion to 
the eagerneſs of his deſire, and his inability 


to eſſect it; to the pangs of ſuſpenſe, lucceed 
thoſe of diſappointment; and a momentary 
gain only embitters the Joſs that follows. Such 
is the life of him, who ſhuns buſineſs becauſe 
he would ſecure leiſure for enjoyment ; except 
it happens, again the odds of a million to 
one, that a run of ſucceſs puts him into the 
Paileſſion ef a ſum ſufñcient to ſubſiſt him in 


idleneſs the remainder of his life: and in this 


caſe the idieseſs which made him wretchzd 
While he waited for the bounty of fortune, 
will neceſtarily keep him wretched aſter it is 


&Q, = i'm 0 
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beſtowed ; he will find, that in the gratifica- 
tion of his appetites he can fill but a ſmail por- 
tion of his time, and that theſe appetites them 
| ſelves are weakened by every attempt to in- 
creaſe the enjoyment which they were intend- 
ed to ſupply ; ; he will, therefore, either deze 


. away liſe in a kind of liſtleſs indolence, which 


he deſpairs to exalt into feli icity, or he will 
imagine that the good he wants is to be obtain- 
ed by an increaſe of his wealth, by a larger 
| houſe, a more ſplendid equipage, and a mor? 
numerous retinue. If with this notion he has 
i again recourſe to the altar of Fortune, he will 
either be undeceived by a new ſeries of ſucces, 
or he will be reduced to his original indigence, 
by the loſs of that which he knew not how to 
enjoy : 1t this happens, of which there is the 
| higheſt degree of probability, he will inſtantly 
become more wretched in proportion as he was 
rich ; though, while he was rich, he was not 
more happy in proportion as he had been poor. 
Whatever is won, is reduced by experiment to 
its intrinſic value; whatever is loſt, is height - 
ened by imagination to more. Wealth is no 
ſooner diſſipated, than its inanity is forgotten, 
and it is regretted as the means of happir.eſs 
which it was not found to afford. The game 
ter, therefore, of whatever claſs, plays againſt 
manifeſt odds; ſince that which he wins he 
diſcovers to be braſs, and that which he loſes 
Vol. III. 1 
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he values as gold. And it ſhould alſo be re- 
marked, that in this eftimate of his life, I have 
not ſuppoſed him to loſe a wage take which 
: he had not firſt won. . 
Tut though gaming in general! is wiſely pro- 
kivited by the lagiflature, as productive not 
n. T. of private but of public evil; yet there 


is one ſpecics to which all are ſometimes i nvi- 


ted, which cqnully encourages the hope of idie- 
neis, and relaxzs the vigour of induſtry. | 
Ned Troth, who bad been Ieveral years but- 
ler in a fanlily of diſtinctian, having ſaved a- 
bout our hundred pounds, to k a lictle hovie 
in the ſuburbs, and laid in a ſtock of liquars 
for Which he paid ready money, and which 
vere, therefore, the beſt of the kind. Ned 
p:recived his trade increaic; he pui ſued it 
with fre ch alacrity, he exalted in his ſucceſs, 
and the juy of his heart ſparkled in his ccun- 
tenarct: but it happened that Ned; in the 
midſt of his happineks and proefperty, was pre- 
ailed npon to buy a lottery ticket. Dhe moe 
2 ment his hope was fixed upon an object which 
irdufiry could not obtain, he determined to 
be induſtrious no longer: to draw drink for a 
dirty and boiſterous rabble, was a fl avery 
to which he row ſub mitted with reluctance, 
and he longed for the moment in which he 
fiould be free: inſtead of telling his ſtory, and 
cracking his Liebe ſor the entertainment of his 
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cuſtomers, he received them with indifference, 
was obſerved to be filent and ſullen, and amu— 


- ſed himſelf by going three or four times a-day 
to ſearch the regiſter of ior tune for the ſucceſs 
"of Kine, | | 


In this diſpoſi ion Ned was tics g one morn- 


| ing in the corner of a bench by bis fire ſide, 
wholly abſtracted in the contemplation of his 
| future fortune; ; indulging this moment the 


hope of a mere poſſib: hits, and the next ſhud- 
dering with the dread of lofing the ſclicity 


which his fancy had combined with the poſſoſ- 


fon of ten thouſand pounds A man well 
&reiT:d entered hallily, and inquired ſor him 
of his gueſts, who many times called him aloud 


by his name, and curſt him for his deafneſs 
and ſlupidity, before Ned ſtarted up as from a 
dream, and aſked with a fretſul impatience 


what they wanted. An aff:Aed confidence of 
being well received, ard an air of forced jocu- 
larity in the ſtranger, gave Ned ſome offence ; 
but the next moment he catched him in his 


arms in a tranſport of joy, upon receiving lis 
congratulation as proprietor of the fortunate 
| ticket, which had that morning been e a 
Prize of the firit claſs. 


It was not, however, long, before Ne d ait. 
covered that ten thouſand pounds did not bring 
the felicity Which he ex12Red ; a diſcovery, 
which g<nera'ly produces the diſſipati on of 
8 2 
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ſudden aflluence by prodigality Ned drank, 
and whored, and hired fidlers, and bought 


fine clothes; he bred riots at Vauxhall, treated 


flatterers, and damned plays. But ſomething 


was ſlill wanting; and he reſolved to ſtrike a 
bold üroke, and attempt to double the remain - 
der of his prize at play, that he might live in 
a palace and keep an equipage : but in the e- 


ccution of this project, he Joſt the whole pro- 
duce of his lottery ticket, except five hundred 
pounds in Bank notes, which when he would 
have ſtaked he could not find. This ſum was 


more than that which bad eſtabliſhed him in 


the trade he had left; and yet, with the power 


of returning to a ſtation that was once the ut- 
moſt of his ambition, and of renewing that 


purſuit which alone had made him happy, 
ſuch was the pugency of his regret, that in 
the deſpair of recovering the money which he 


knew had produced nothing but riot, diſeaſe, 


and vexation, he threw himſelf f rom the Ridge 
into the Thames. = 


* = I am, SIR, 
Your humble ſervant, 


CavrTvs, 


only tedious repætitions of common fer. Liments, 
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| Aud with ſucet novelty vaur foul detain. 


I* is Oiten charged 1 pon writers, that with 


all cheir Oe nſions to genius and diſcove- 
ries, they do little more than copy one ano- 
ther; and that compotitions olutuded upon 
the world with the pomp of novelty, contain 


or at belt exhibit a tranſpoſitian of Kk:own 
images, and give a new appcarance to truth 


only by ſome flight diff-rence of dreſs and de- 


„ration. | | 


The allegation of reſemblance between au- 
thors, is indiſputably true; but the charge oi 
plagiariſm, which is raiſed upon it, is not to 
ve allowed with equal readineſs. A col inci- 
cence of ſentiment may eafily happen without 
any communication, fiace there are many oc- 
caſions in which all reaſonable men will near- 
ly think alike. Writers of all ages have had 
the ſame ſentiments, becauſe they have in all 
ages had the ſame objects of ſpeculation ; the 
mtereſts and paſſions, the virtues and vices of 
ratkind, have been diverſifed in different 
umes, only by uneſſential and caſual varieties; 
ad we muſt, therelore, expeR, in the works of 
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all thoſe who attempt to deſcribe them, ſuch a 
jibeneſs as we find in the pictures of the ſame 
perſon drawn in different periods of his life. 
It is neceſſary, therefore, that before an au- 
_ thor be charged with plagiariſm, one of the 
mo reproachful, though, perhaps, not the 
moſt atrocious of literary crimes, the ſubje& on 
which he treats ſhon]d be carefully conſidered. 
We do not wonder, that hiſtorians, relating 
the ſame facts, agree in their narration ; or ' 
that authors, delivering the elements of ſcience, 
advanc: the ſame theorems, and lay dow: 
the ſame definitions: yet it is not wholly. 
without uſe to mankind, that books are multi- 
Pi12d, and that diff rent authors lay out their 
labours on the fame ſubject ; for there will al- 
ways be ſome reaſon why one ſhould, on parti - 
cular occaſions, or to particular perſons, be 
preferable to another; {ome will be clear where 
others are obſcure, ſome will pleaſe by their 
ſtyle and others by their method, ſome by 
their emvellithments and others by their ſim- 
plicity, ſome by cloſeneſs and others by diffu- 


fon. 


The ſame indelgende i is to be 3 to the 
writers of morality: right and wrong are im- 
mutable; and thoſe, therefore, who teach us 
to diſtinguiſh them, if they all teach us right, 
muſt agree with ancther. The relations of 

fectal Uſe ans. the duties reſulting {rom them; 
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muſt be the ſame at all times and in all natior s: 
ſome petty differences may be, indeed, pro- 


duced, by ſorms of government or arbitrary 
cuſloms; but the general doctrine can receive. 


no alteration. 


Yet it is not to be ackred, that morality - 


ſhould be conſidered as interdiced to all future 
writers: men will always be tempted to devi- 
ate from their duty, and will, thereſore, al- 
Vvays want a monitor to recall them; and a 
new book often ſeizes the attention of the pu- 


biic, without any other claim than that it is 
new. There is likewiſe in compoſition, as in 
other things, a perpetual viciſſitude of ſaſhion; 
and truth is recommended at one tune to re- 


gard, by appearance which at another would 


expoſe it to neglect; the author, therelore, who 


has judgment to diſcern the taſte of his con— 


temporaries, and ſkill to gratity it, will have 
always an opportunity to deſerve well of man- 
kiad, by conveying inſtruction to them in a 
grate! tul vehicle. . = 

There are likewiſe many modes of compo- 
ſition, by which a moralit may deterve the 


name of an original writer : he may familiariſe 


his ſyſtem by dialogues after the manner of the 


ancients, or ſubtilize it into a ſeries of ſyilo- 
gyſtic arguments: he may er.tforce his doctrine | 
by ſeriouſneſs and ſolemnity, or enliven it by 


fſprightlinets and err ; he may deliver his 
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ſentiments in naked precepts, or illuſtrate then: 
by hiſtorical examples: he may detain the [hi- 
dious by the artful concatenation of a conti- 
nued diſcourſe, or relieve the buſy by ſhurt 
rictures, and unconnetted efiays. 
To excel in any of theſe forms of writing, 
vil require a particular cuitivation of the ge- 
Lins; \ whoever can attain to excellence, wall 
be certain to engage a ſet of readers, whom 
no other method would have equally allured ; 
and he that communicates truth with ſucceſs, 
mult be numbered . the firſt beneſact. Tc 
to mankind. 5 85 = 
Ine ſame ob ervation may be extended Nie 
wiſe to the paſſions: their influence is uniform, 
ard their eſfects nearly the ſame in every hu- 
man breait: a man loves and hates, deſires 
ard avoids, exactly like his neighbour ; reſent- 
ment and ambition, avarice and indolence, 
| CEiſcover themſelves by the ſame ſymptoms, 
in minds diſtant a thouſand years from one 
another. 
Nothing therefore, can be more N 
than to charge an author with plagiariſm, 
merely becauſe he aſügns to every cauſe its 
natural effect; and makes his perſonages act, 
as others in like circumſtances have always 
done There are conceptions in which all 
men will agree, though each derives them 
5 Fron his ov Ob ervat jon: whoever has Veen 
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in love, will repreſent a lover impatient of 
every idea that interrupts his meditations on 
his miſtreſs, retiring to ſhades and ſolitude, 
that he may muſe without diſturbance on his 
approaching happineſs, or aſſociating himlelt 


with ſome friend that flatters his paſſion, and 


talking away the hours of abſence upon bis 
darling ſubjet. Whoever has been ſo unhap- 
Py as to have felt the miſeries of long conti- 
nued hatred, will, without any aſſiſtance ſrona 
ancient volumes, be able to relate how the 
paſſions are kept in perpetual agitation, by 
the recollection of injury and meditations of 
revenge; how the blood boils at the name of 
the enemy, and life is worn away in contri - 
vances of miſchief, 
Every other paſſion is alike ſimple and K. 
mited, if it be conſidered only with regard to 
the breaſt which it inhabits; the anatomy of 
the mind, as that of the body, mult perpetu- 
ally exhibir the ſame appearances ; and though 
by the continued induſtry of ſucceſſive inqui · 
rers, new movements will be ſrom time to 
time diſcovered, they can affect only the mi · 
nuter parts, and are commonly of more curi- 
oſity than importance. 
It will now be natural to inquire, by what 
arts are the writers of the preſent and future 
ages to attract the notice and favour of man- 
kind. They are to obſerve che alterations 
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which time is always making in the modes 5 


life. that they may gratiſy every generation 


with a picture of themſelves Thus love is 


uniſorm, but courtſhip is perpetually varying: 


the different arts of pallantry, which beauty 
has inſpired, would of themirliVes be ſufficient 
to f.] a volume; ſometimes balls and ſere - 


nades, ſometimes tournaments and adventures 


have been employed to melt the hearts of la- 


dies, Woo in another century have been ſenſi- 
ble of ſcarce any other merit than that of 
riches, and liſtened only to j imtures in pin— 


| money. 1hus the avbitious man has at all 


times been eager of wealth and power; but 


heſe hopes have been gratified i in ſome coun- 


Lies by Juppiicating the people, and in others 
y Autering the prince : honour in ſome ſtates 
has been only the reward of military atchieve- 


ments, in others it has been gained by noiſy 
tu bulence and popular clamours. Avarice 
has worn a different form, as ſhe actuated the 


xſurer of Rome, ald the tock-jobber of En- 
gland; and idieneſs itſelf, how little ſoever 
inciined to the trouble of invention, has been 
forced from time to time to change its amuſe» 
mente, and coutrive diifrent methods ct wear- 
ing out the day. 

"Here then is the fund, from which thoſe 


who lady mankind may fill their compoſitions - 
wich an inexhauſtiole variety of images and 


8 
ol - 
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alluſions: and he muſt be coiilefſed to bo 
with little attention upon ſcenes th.:s perpetu- 
ally changing, who cannot catch ſome of the 


figures before they are made OW by ret: 75 


rated deſcriptions. | 

It has been diicov ered by Sir Tranc Newto! 15 
that the diitinct and pri mog revial chlours are 
only ſeven; but cvery eye can witicls, that 
from various mixtures, in various proporti "NS, 
infinite divertitications of tints may be produ- 


Ch | In! like 11 41 14 er, the Patilions 6 te Aud, 


which put the world in motion, and produze 


al the buille aud engernefs of the buly crowd 3 


that twarm upon the earth; the 95g ne, 


from whence arilz ali the plealures aud pains 


that we ſee and hear of, if we e che mind 


ot man, are very fe. but th. 1 few agitated 


and combined, as external caves hail | happen 


to operate, and modifid by prevailii-g opinions 
and accidental caprices, wire ſuch frequent 


alterations on the ſurlace of ile, that the thow, 
white we are bufted in delincrciog it, vanithes 


| from the view, and a new ſet of object, ſac 
ceeds, doomed to the ſame ſhortaeſs of _—_ 


tion with the former: thus curi ty may al- 
ways find employment, and the buty Hart of 
mar kind will furnith rhe contemplative withtae 


materials f ſpeculition to the end of time, 


The complain: thereiore, that ail topics are 
pre-occupicd, is acting more than the mur- 
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mur of ignorance or idleneſs, by which ſome 
diſcourage others and ſome themſelves : the 
mutability of mankind will always turniſh wri- 
ters with new images, and the luxuriance of 
tancy may always embeliiſh them with new 
| decorations. od : | 


925 Num. 96. Saturday, 0tober 6. 1753. 


— — 


Fort nt mn ſi, [| bond nor. t. % W 
O happy, if ve knew your happy ſtate! Dryden. 


IN proportion as the enjoyment and infelici- 

" ty of life depend upon imagination, it is of 
importance that this power of the mind 
ihould be directed in its operations by reaſon; 
and perhaps, imagination is more ſrequently 
buſy when it can only embitter diſappointment 
and heighten calamity; and more frequently 

Numbers when it might increaſe the triumph 
of ſucceſs, or animate inſenfibility to happineſs, 
than is generaliy perceived, 

An eccicliaitical living of conſiderable va- 
lue became vacant, and Evander obtained a 
recommendation to the patron. His friend 
had too much modeſty to ſpeak with confi- 
dence of the ſucceſs of an application ſupport- 
cd chiefly by his intereſt, and Evander knew 
that others had ſolicited before him; as he 
was not therefore much elevated by hope, he 
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| believed he ſhould not be greatly depreſſed by 
a diſappointment. The gentleman to whom 


he was recommended, received him with great 
courteſy ; but upon reading the letter, he chan- 
ged countenanc?, and diicovered indubitable 


\. tokens of vexation and regret ; then taking 
Euander by the hand, Sir, ſaid he, I 
a think it ſcarce leſs a misfortune to myſell 
than you, that you was not five minutes 


© ſooner in your application. The gentleman 
« whoſe recommendation you bring, I with 
« more than any other to vb!i 85 3 but 1 have 
jaſt preſented vie living to the perſon wiom 
« you ſaw take his leave "when you entered the 
room.“ | | 
This declaration was a ſtroke, which Evan- 
der had ncither ſkill to elude nor force to re- 
lit, The ſtrength of his intereſt, though it 
was not known time enough to increaſe his 
hope, and his being too late only a few mi- 
nutes, though he had reaton to believe his ap- 
plicarion had been precluded by as many days, 
wer: circumltances which imagination imme- 
diatei improved to aggravate his diſappoint - 
ment: over theſe he muſed peipetually with 


inexpreſſible anguith, he related them to every 


friend, and lamented them with the moſt paſ- 
fouate exclamations. And yet, what hap- 
pened to Evander raore than he expedted? 
nothing that he poſſeſſed was diminiſhed, nor 
Vor. III. 1. „ 
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was any poſſibility of advantage cut off: with 
reſpect to theſe and every other reality, he 


was in the ſame ſtate, as if he had never heard 

of the vacancy, which he had ſome chance to 
fill: but Evander groaned under the tyranny 
of imagination; and in a fit of cauſeleſs 

frettulneſs caſt away peace, becauſe time was 
not ſtopped in its career, and a miracle did 


5 not interpoſe to ſecure him a living. 
Agenor, on whom the living which Evan. 
der ſolicited was beſtowed, never conceived 2 


ſingle doubt that he ſhould ſail in his attempt: 
his character was unexceptionable, and his re- 
commendation ſuch as it was believed no 0 


ther could counterbalance; he thereſore re- 
ceived the bounty of his patron without much 
emotion; he regarded his ſucceſs as an event 
produced, like rain and ſun- ſhine, by the com- 


mon and regural operation of natural cauſes; 


and took poſſeſſion of his rectory with the ſame 
temper that he would have reaped a field he 
had ſown, or received the intereſt of a ſum 
which he had placed in the funds. But ha- 
ving, by accident, heard the report which had 
been circulated by the friends of Evander, he 
was at once {truck with a ſenſe of his good 
fortune; and was ſo affected by a retroſpet 
on his danger, that he could ſcarce believe it 
to be paſt. * How providential,* ſaid he, 
* was it, that J did not Ray to drink another 


it 


couſtitution is vigorous, his perſon. gracetu). 
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ddiſh of tea at breakfaſt, that I found a hack - 

© ney-coach at the end of the ſtreet, and that 
I met with no flop by the way!“ What an 

|| _ © alteration was produced in Agenor's concep- 


tion of the advantage of his fituation, and 
© the means by which it was obtained! and 
yet at laſt he had gained nothing more than 


| he expected; his danger was not known time 
enough to alarm his fear; the value of his ac- 
quiſition was not increaſed ; nor had Provi- 


dence interpoſed farther than to exclude chance 


from the government of the world. But A- 
genor did not betore reflect that any gratitude 


was due to providence but for a miracle; he 


did not enjoy his preſerment as a gift, nor 
_ eſtimate his gain but by the probability of loſs. 


As ſucceſs and diſappointment are under 
the influence of imagination, ſo are eaſe and 
health; each of which may be conſidered as 
a kind of negative good, that may either de- 
generate into weariſomneſs and diſcontent, 
or be improved into complacency and enjoy. 


h ment. 


About three weeks ago I paid an aſternoon 
viſit to Curio. Curio is the proprietor of an 
eilate which produces three thouſand pounds 
a-year, and the huſband of a lady remarkable 
for her beauty and her wit; his age is that in 
which manhood is ſaid to be complete, his 


. 
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and hos: underſlanding ſlrong. I ſound him 
in full health, lolling in an eaſy chair; his 
countenance was florid, he was gayly dreſſed, 

and ſurrounded with all the means of happi- 
nels which wealth well uſed could beſtow. 
| After the firit ceremonies had paſſed, he threw 
timſelf again back in his chair upon my ha- 
ving re:uſed it, looked willfuily at his fingers 
ends, croſſed his legs, inquired the news of 
the day, and, in the midſt of all poſſible ad- 
vantages, ſeemed to poſſeſs life with a liſtleſs 
indifference, which if he could have preſerved 
in contrary circumſtances, would have inveſt. 
add him with the dignity of a ſtoic. 2 
It happened that yeſterday I paid Curio a- | 
nother viſit. I found him in his chamber; 
his head was ſwathed in flannel, and his coun- 
tenance was pale. I was alarmed at theſe ap- 
pearances of diſeaſe; and inquired with an 
| honeſt ſolicitude how he did. The moment 
he heard my queſtion, he ſtarted from his ſeat, 
ſprang towards me, caught me by the hand, 
and told me, in an ecſtacy, that he was in 
Heaven, 


What difference in Curio's a || 


produced this difference in his ſenſations and 


behaviour? What prodigious advantage had | 


now accrued to the man, who before had eaſe 
and health, youth, affluence, and beauty. 
Curio, during ten days that preceded my la F 


- 
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viſit, had been termented with the tooth-ach ; 


| and had, within the laſt hour, been reſtored | 
| to eaſe, by having the tooth drawn. 


And is human reaſon ſo impotent, and ima- 
gination ſo perverſe, that eaſe cannot be en- 
joyed till it has been taken away? Is it not 
poſſible to improve negative into poſitive hap- 


peineſs, by reflection? Can he, who poſſeſſes 


eaſe and health, whoſe food is taſteful, and 


whoſe fleep is ſweet, remember, without ex- 
ultation and delight, the ſeaſons in which he 


has pined in the languor of inappetence, and 


counted the watches of the night. with reſileſs 
anxiety? 


Is an acquieſcence in the b ot 


Vnerring Wiſdom, by which ſome advantage 
appears to be denied, without recalling trivial 
and accidental circumſtances that can only 


aggravate diſappointment, impoſſible to rea- 
ſonable beings? And is a ſenſe of Divine 
Bounty neceſſarily languid, in proportion as 


that bounty appears to be leſs doubtful and in- 
terrupted ? 1 


Every man, ſurely, would Luſh to admit 
theſe ſuppoſitions; let every man, theretore, 
deny them by his life. He, who brings ima- 
gination under the dominion of reaſon, will 
be able to diminiſh the evil of life, and to in- 
creaſe the good; he will learn to reſign vith 
complacency, to receive with gratitude, ang 

8 14 e 
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olds with chearfulneſs: and as in this con- 
duct there is not only wiſdom but virtue, he 
will under every calamity be able to rejoice in 

hope, and to CE the felicity of that 


ſtate, in which, the 8 8 * the . — 


= be made Perſed. : 
; . 97. 3 October 9. IP : 


— 


Xo Te net tv 70¹ mhecoy wore X&1 tv Th TOY Sa v ” 


TLTTagt, 1 | bras n Tt A TL. ro i. 


Al. Poet. 


| As well in 1 3 of the manners as in the conſti- 
tution of the fable, we muſt always endeavour to produce 
either u hat is N or what is probable. 


W H OEV E R ventures,” ſays Horace, 


© to form a character totally original, 
et him endeavour to preſerve it with unifor- 


« mity and conſiſtency; but the ſormation of 


* an original character is a work of great dif- 
« ficulty and hazard. In this arduous and 


uncommon taſk, however, Shakeſpeare has 
_ wonderfu!ly ſucceeded in his- tempeſt : the 
monſter Calyban is the creature of his own 


imagination, in the formation of which he 
could derive no aſſiſtance from obſervation or 
experience. _ 


Calyban is the ſon of a witch, 3 AY 
a demon: the ſorceries of his mother were ſo 


as * 7 * 1 3 
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terrible, that her countrymen baniihed her in- 
to this deſart iſland as unfit for human ſociety ; 
in conformity, therefore, to this diabolical pro- 


i Pagation, he 1s repreſented as a prodigy of 


cruelty, malice, pride, 1gnorance, idleneſs, 
 eluttony, and luſt, He is introduced with 
great propriety, curſing Proſpero and Miran- 
da whom he had endexvoured to defile; and 
his execrations are artfully contrived to have 
reference to the occupation of his mother: 


As wicked dew, as eber my mother bruſh'd 
With raven's feather from unwholeſome fen, 
Drop on you both ! 

— All the charms | 

| of 3 toads, beetles, bats, light on you 


is kindneſs is afterwards expreſſed as much 
m character as his hatred, by an enumeration 
of offices, that could be of value only in a 
deſolate iſland, and in the eſtimation of a ſa - 
vage. 


I pry*thee, let me bring thee where crabs grow ; 
And I with my long nails will "| ay thee pig- 
| nuts ; 5 
Zhew thee a jay's neſt; and inſtruct thee how 
To ſnare the nimble marmazet. Ill bring thee 
To cluſt'ring filberds ; and ſometimes I'il get 
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| Young ſea-malls from the rock. 5 

I'll ſhew thee the belt ſprings; ; PU pluck. — | 
berries; | 

Pl fiſh tor thee, and get thee wood enough. 


Which laſt is, ws a 3 of great 


uſe in a place, where to be defended from the 


cold was neither eaſy nor uſual; and it has a 
farther peculiar beauty, becauſe the gathering 
wood was the occupation to which Calyban 
was ſubjected by Proſpero, who therefore 5 
deemed it a ſervice of high importance. = 
The groſs ignorance of this monſter is re- 
preſented with delicate judgment; he knew 
not the names of the ſun and moon, which he 
calls the bigger light and the leſs ; and he be- 
| lieves that Stephano was the man in the moon, 
whom his miltreſs had often ſhewn him; and 

when Proſpero reminds him that he firſt taught 
him to pronounce articulately, his anſwer is 
full of malevolence and rage : 


' You age me gung i and my profit on't 
Is, I know how to curſe: 5 — | 


| the propereſt return for ſuch a fiend to make 
for ſuch a favour. The ſpirits whom he ſup- 
poſes to be employed by Proſpero perpetually 
to torment him, and the many forms and dif- 
terent methods they take for this purpoſe, are 
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| Acre with the utmoſt livelineſs and force 


. of __ 


"Senor like apes, that moe and charter at 
= VVV = 

And after bite me; then like . : 

EE . — —- 

Lye tumbling i in my bare-foot ways and mount 

Their pricks at my foot-fall ; ſometimes am 1 

All wound with adders, who with en 
tongues 

Do kiſs me into madneſs. | 


| It is 4 i for any "french to be 
more expreſſive of the manners and ſentiments, 
than that in which our poet has painted the 
brutal barbarity and unfeeling ſavagenefs of 
this ſon of Sycorax, by making him enume- 
rate wita a kind of horrible delight, the va- 
rious ways in which it was poflible for the 
drunken ſailors to ſurpriſe and kill his maſter ; 


There thou may'ſt brain him, 
Having firſt ſeiz'd his books; or with a log 
Batter his ſkull; or paunch him with a (take : 
Or cut his wezand with thy kuiſe—— 


He adds, in alluſion to his own abominable 
attempt, above all be ſure to ſecure the 
daughter, whoſe beauty, he tells them, is 
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_ © incomparable.” The charms of Miranda 
could not be more exalted, than by extorting 

this teſtimony from ſo inſenfible a monſter. 
Shakeſpeare ſeems to be the only poet who 


poſſeſſes the power of uniting poetry with pro--- 


priety of character; of which I know not an 

| Inſtance more (triking, than the image Caly- 
ban makes uſe of to expreſs ſilence, which is 

at once highly poetical and exactly ſuited to 
the wildneſs of the ſpeaker: ; 


Pray you trade fotly, that the blind mole may 
malt : 
| Hear « foot-fall- — 


I always lament that our author has not 
| Preſerved this fierce and implacable ſpirit in 
| Calyban, to the end of the play; inſtead of 
which, he has, I think, injudiciouſly put into 
his mouth; words that imply repentance and 
: eee | | 


—T'll be wiſe hereafter 
And ſeek for grace. What a thrice double aſs 
Was I, to take this drunkard for a god, 
And worthip this dull fool? 


It muſt not be forgotten, that Shakeſpeare 
haz artful:y kent occulion from this cxtraor- 
dinary character, which is finely contraſted to 
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the mildneſs and obedience of Ariel, obliquely 
to ſatirize the prevailing paſſion for new and 
wonderful fights, which has rendered the EAG. | 
liſh ſo ridiculous. « Were I in England now,” 
ſays Trincalo, on his firſt diſcovering Calyban, 
and had but this fiſh painted, not an holy- 
day fool there but would give a picce of ſil- 
© ver.—When they will not give a doit to re- 

d lieve a lame beggar, they will | lay Gut ten to 95 

© ſee a dead Indian.“ | 

such is the incxhauſtible oienty of our r poet* 5 
invention, that he has exhibited another cha- 
racter in this play, entirely his own; that of 
N the lovely and innocent Miranda. 2 
When Proſpero firſt gives her a night of 
Prince Ferdinand, ſne gy «xclaiaus, 


What wt? a foiri * . 
Lord; how it looks about! Believe me, Sir, 
It carries a brave form. But 'tis a ſpirit. 


Her imagining that as he was ſo beautiful he 
muſt neceſſarily be one of her father's zrial 

agents, is a ſtroke of nature worthy admira- 
tion: as are likewiſe her intreaties to her fa- 
ther not to uſe him harluly, by the power of 
his art; | 


Why ſpeaks Rs ſo ungently ? This 
ls the third man that e' er I ſaw ; the firſt 
That &er I ſigh'd for! 
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Here we perceive the beginning of that paſ- 


ſion, which Proſpero was deſirous he ſhould 


| feel for the prince; and which ſhe afterwards 
more fully exprefſes upon an occaſion which 
diſplays at once the tenderneſs, the innocence, 
and the ſimplicity of her character. She diſ- 


covers her lover employed in the laborious 


| taſk of carrying wood, which Proſpero had 
enjo;ned him to perform. Would,“ ſays the, 
the lightning had burnt up thoſe logs, that 
you are e to pile !? | 


If you'll fit down, | 

bn bear your logs the while. Pray give. me 
that, | | 

I'll carry it to the 3 

— You look wearily. _ 


It is by ſelecting ſuch little and almoſt imper. 
ceptible circumſtances that Shakeſpeare has 
more truly painted the paſſions than any other 
writer: affection is more powerſully expreſſed 
by this ſimple wiſh and offer of aſſiſtance than 
by the unnatural eloquence and vitticiſms of 
Dryden, or the declamations of Rowe 

The reſentment of Proſpero for the inatch- 
leſs cruelty and wicked uiurpation of his bro- 
ther; his parental affection and ſolicitude 1or 
the welfare of his daughter, the heireſs of his 
dukedom ; : and the awful ſolemnity ol his 


11S 
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character, as a ſkilful magician; are all a! ong 


preſerved with equal conſiſtency, dignity, and 

corum One part of his behaviour deſerves 
to be particularly pointed ont : during the ex- 
hibition of a maſk with which he had ordered 


Ariel to entertain Ferdinand and Miranda, he 


ſtarts ſuddenly from the recolleinn of the 


conſpiracy of Calyban and his contederates a- 


gainſt his life, and diſmiſſes his attendant ſpi- | 
Tits, who inttartly vanith to a hollow and con- 
{uſed noiſe. He appears to be greatly moved; 
and ſuitably to this agitation of mind, vhich 
his danger has excited, he tates occation, | 
{row th ſudden diſappearance of the vitionary 
ſcene, to moralize on the Ciffolution ot. all 


2 OO 1 


| —Theſe our acters 

As I foretoid you, were all ſpirits ; and 
Are melted into air, into chin air. 

And, like the baſeleſs fabric of this viſion, 
The cloud-capt towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The ſolemn temples, the great globe itſelf, 
Yea, all which it inherit, thall diſſolve; 


And, like this unſubſtantial pageant faded, 
Leave not a rack benind 


To theſe noble images he adds a ſhort but 


| comprehenſive obſervation on human life, not 


excelled by any paſſage of the moral and ſen- | 
zentious Euripides: 


1 
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We are ſuch ſtuff | 
As 3 are made on; and our little life 
Is rounded with a ſleep! 


Thus admirably is an uniformity of charac- 


ter, that leading beauty in dramatic poeſy, 


preſerved through the Tempeſt. And it may 


be further remarked, that the unities of action, 
of place, and of time, are in this play, tho' 
almoſt conſtantly violated by Shakeſpeare, ex : 
actly obſerved. The action is one, great, and 
entire, the reſtoration of Proſpero to his duke - 
dom; this buſineſs is tranſacted in the com- 


paſs of a ſmall iſland, and in or near the cave 


of Proſpero ; tho?, indeed, it had been more 
artful and regular to have confined it to this 
ſingle ſpot; and the time which the action 


takes up, is only equal to that of the repre- 


ſentation; an excellence which ought always 
to be aimed at in every well-conduQed fable, 
and for the want of which a variety of the 
moſt entertaining incidents can ſcarcely atone, 


Z | 
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| Numb. mY moe October 13. (753: | 


Aule al: pid } re via Cyuris, ct carcere 4. guum, . 
Si vis eſſe aliquis. 1 Ju. 
Woudl'ſt thou to honours and pr ferments climb? 
Be bold in mid ſief, dare ſome mighty crime 


| Which dungeons, death, or baniſhment deſer ves. | 
„ | Dryden. 


'To the Avventuarh 


Dran BroTHER, 


"HE thirſt of glory. is I think 1 
even by the dull dogs who can fit (till 
55 enough to write books, to be a —.—. wp 85 
petite. 
My ambition is to be thought a man of liſe 
and ſpirit, who could conquer the world if he 
was to ſet about it, but who has too much vi- 
vacity to give the neceſſary attention to an : 
ſche me of length 
I am, in thor, one cf thoſe heroic Adven- 

turers, who have thought proper to diltinguith 
themſelves by the titles of Buck, Blood, and 
Nerve. When I am in the country I am al- 
ways on horſe back, and I leap or break every 
hedge and gate that ſtands in my way: when 


Jam in _ town, I am conſtantly to be ſeen a? 


ſore of the public places, at the proper times 
ior making t my appearance ; as at Yauxd: il, 


C 2 
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or Mary bone, about ten, very drunk: for 
though 1 don't love wine, 1 am obliged to be 
conſumedly drunk five or f:x nights in the 
week: nay lotr etinꝛes me or fix days together, 
ſor the ſike of my character. Wherever 1 
come, I ain ſure to make all the cont! Alion, 
und do all the miſchic: 1 can; not for ite fake 
vo 3 oy out of frolic you 
know, to hew my vivacity. If there are wo- 
inen near me, I ſwear like a devil to ſhew my 
courage, and talk bawdy to ſhew my wit. Un- 
der the roſe, I am a curled ſavourite amongt 
them; and have had «bonne ſort nne,? let me tell 
you. I do love the little rogues helliſhly : but 
faith I make love for the good of the public; 
and the town is oblig.d to me for a dozen. or 
two of the fineſt wenches that were ever 
brought into its ſeraglios. One indeed, 1 
Joſt : and poor fond ſoul! I pitied her! but 
it could not be helped—ſelf-preſervation obli- 
ged me to leave her—I could not tell her 
what was the matter with her, rot me if 1 


could; and ſo it got ſuch a head, that the de- 


vil himſeif could not have ſaved her. 5 
There's one thing vexes me; I have much 
ado to avoid having that inſignificant charac - 
ter, a good- natured fellow, fixed upon me; 
io that I am obliged, in my own deſence, to 
break the boy's head, and kick my whore down 
ſtairs every time J enter a * houſe: I pick 
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quarrels when I am not offended, break th: 
windows of men I never ſaw, demoliſh lamps. 


bilk hackney-coachmen, cverturn wheelbar- 


rows, and ſtorm night-cellars; I beat the 
watchman, though he bids me good morrow, 


abuſe the conſtable, and inſult the juſtice: for | 


theſe feats I am frequently kicked, beaten, _ 
_ pumped, proſecuted, and impriloned ; but Vin 
is no Flincher ; and it he does not get _ 


blood ! he will delerve it. 
I am now writing at a a houſe, where 


I am juſt arrived, after a jcurney ot titty miles, 
which I have rode in tour hours. I knocked 


up my blockhead's horſe two hours ago. The 


Jog whipped and ſpurred at ſuch a rate, that 


I dare ſay you may track him half the way by 


the blood; but all would not do. 1 he devil 
take the hindmoſt, is always my way ot tra- 
velling. The moment I diſmounted, down 

dropt Dido, by Jove : and here am 11 all alive 

and merry, my old boy t--:... 

I' ll tell thee what; I was a helliſh aſs bo- 

ther day. I ſhot a damn'd clean mare through 
the head, for jumping out of the road to a- 


void running over an old woman, But the 
bitch threw me, and I got a curſed flice on 


the cheek againſt a flint, which put me in a 
| paſſion ; who could help it, you know? Rot 
me! I would not have loſt her for five hun- 


ared old women, W with all their brats and the f 
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brats of their brats to the third generation —— 
She was a ſweet creature! I would have run 
her five-and- twenty miles in an hour, for five 

hundred pounds. But ſhe's gone! Poor 

jade! I did love thee, chk 1 Sd. 

Now what you ſhall do for me old boy is 
this. Heip to raiſe my name a little, d'ye 
mind: write ſometing in praiſe of us ſprightly 
pretty fellows. I aſſure you we take a great 


deal of pains for fame, and it is hard we ſhould 


be bilkt. I would not trouble yon, my dear; 


but only I fear I have not much time before - 


me to do my own buſineſs; for between you 
and I, both my conltitution and eſtate are 
; damnably out at elbows. I intend to make 
them ſpin out together as even as poſſible; but it 


my purſe ſhould happen to leak faſteſt, I pro- 2 


pole to go with my laſt half-crown to Ranclagh 

_ gardens, and there if you approve the ſcheme, 
I'll mount one of the upper e and re- 
pear. with an heroic air, 4 | 


« PI boldly 1 veginre on the world unknown 5 
It cannot uſe me worſe than this has done. 


I'll then ſhoot myſelf thro? the head; and ſo 
e | 
Yours, as you ſerve me, 
Tim. Wildgooſe. 
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I ſhould little deſerve the notice of a perſon - 


ſo illuſtrious as the hero who honours me with 


the name ot brother, if I ſhould cavil at his 
principles or refuſe his requeſt. According 
to the moral philoſophy which is now in fa- 


thion, and adopted by many of the dull dogs 


ho write books,” the gratification of appe- 
tite is virtue; and appetire therefore, I ſhall 
allow to be noble, notwithſtanding the objec- 
tions of thoſe who pretend, that whatever be 
its object, it can be good or ill in no other 
ſenſe than ſtature or complexion; and that 
the voluntary effort only is moral by which 
appetite is directed or reſtrained, by which 
it is brought under the government of rea- 
| ſon, and rendered ſubſervient to moral Pur- 
| poſes. „„ | | 
But with law efforts of heroic 1 virtue 
my correſpondent may have laboured to gra- 
tify his © thirſt of glory,“ I am afraid he will 
be diſappointed. It is indeed, true, that like 
the heroes of antiquity, whom ſucceflive gene- 
_ rations have honoured with ſtatues and pane- 
gyric, he has ſpent his life in doing miſchief 
to others without procuring any real good to 
himſelf: but he has not done miſchief enough; 
he has not ſacked a city or fired a temple ; he 
acts only againſt individuals in a contracted 
| ſphere, and is loſt among a crowd of competi- 
tors, whoſe merit can only contribute to 
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their mutual obſcurity, as the feats which are 
| perpetually performed by innumerable adven- 
turers muſt ſoon become too common to con- 
ſer diſtinction. | | | 
In behalf of ſome among theſe candidates 
for fame, the legiſlature has, indeed, thought 


fit to interpoſe ; and their atchievements are 


with great ſolemnity rehearſed and recorded 
in a temple, of which I know not the celeſtial 
- appellation, but on earth it is called 1 
Hall in the Old Baily. 5 
As the reſt are FEES neglected, I cannot 
think of any expedient to gratify the noble 
thirſt of my correſpondent and his compeers, 
but that of procuring them admiſſion into this 
claſs; an attempt in which I do not deſpair 
of ſucceſs, for I think I can demonſtrate their 
right, and I will not ſuppoſe it poſſible that 
when this is done they will be excluded. 
Upon the moſt diligent examination of an- 
_ cient hiſtory and modern panegyric, I fink 
that no action has ever been held honourable _ 
in ſo high a degree, as killing men: this in- 
deed. is one of the feats which our legiſlature 
bas thought fit to reſcue from oblivion, and 
reward in Ju::ic Hall: it has alſo removed 
an abſurd diſtinction, and contrary to the prac- 
tice of pagan antiquity, has comprehended 
the killers of women, among thoſe who de» 
ferve the rewards that have been decreed to 
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homicide. Now he may fairly be conſidered 
as a killer, who ſeduces a young beauty from 
the fondneſs of a parent, with whom ſhe en- 
joys health and peace, the protection of the 
laws, and the ſmile of ſociety, to the tyranny 
of a bawd, and the exceſſes of a brothel, tr 
diſenſe and diltration, itripzs, infamy, and 


ivypriſonment; calamities which cannot fail to 


render her days not only evil but ſew. It 
map, perhaps, be alledged, that the woman 
was not wholly paſſive, but that in ſome ſenſe 
ſhe may be conſidered as ele de ſe, This, 
however, is mere cavil ; for the ſame may be ſaid 
of him who tights when he can run away; 
and yet it has always been deemed more ho- 
nour able to kill the combatant than the fu- 
gitive. . „ 3 
If this claim then of the Blood be admitted, | 
and I do not fee how it can be ſet afide, I 
propoſe that after his remains ſhall have been 


reſcued from duſt and worms, and conſecrated 


in the temple of Hygeia, called Surgeon's 
Halli, his bones thall be purified by proper 
luſtrations, and erected into a ſtatue : that this 
ilatne ihail be placed in a niche, with the name 
of the hero of which it is at once the remains 
and the monument written over it, among ma- 
ny others of the ſame rank, in the gallery of 
a ſpacious building, to be elected by lottery 
for that purpoſe : I propoſe that this gallery 
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be called the Blood's Gallery; and to pre- 


vent the labour and expence of emblazoning 
the atchievements of every individual, which 


would be little more than repeating the ſame 


words, that an inſcription be placed over the 
door to this effect: This gallery is ſacred to 
_* the memory and the remains of the Bloods , 
heroes who lived in perpetual holility againſt 
« themiclves and others; who contracted dif- 
* eaſes by excels that precluded enjoyment, 
© and who continually perpetrated miſchief not 
in anger but ſport ; who purchaſed this di - 


« ſtin&tion at the expence of life; and whoſe 


glory would have been equal to Alexander's, 
_ © if their power had not been leſs.” 


Numb 99. Tueſday, October 16, 1753. 


— 


A Megms tamen excidt axſis. | N 5 Ovid. 
But in the glorious enterprize he hy' d. Addiſon. 


T has alwavs been the practice of mankind, 
to judge of actions by the event, Ihe 


ſame attempts. conducted in the ſam manner, 


bur terminated by diferent ſucceſs, produce 
diticrent jadgments; they who attain their 
wiſhes, never want celebrators of their wiſ- 
dom and their virtue; and they that miſcarry, 


are quickly diſcovered to have been defective 
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not only in mental but in moral qualities. The 
world will never be long without ſome good 
reaſon to hate the unhappy: their real faults 
are immediately detected; and if thoſe are 


not ſufficient to ſink them into infamy, an ad- 


ditional weight of calumny will be ſuperadded: 
he that fails in his endeavours after wealth or 

power, will not long era ee honeſiy — 
courage. 
This ſpecies of injuſtice has fo long prevail. 

_ ed in univerſal practice, that it ſeems likewiſe 
to have infected ſpeculation ; ſo few minds are 


able to ſeparate the ideas of greatneſs and 


proſperity that even Sir William Temple has 


| determined, that he who can deſerve the 


name of a hero, muſt not only be virtuous 
«© but fortunate.” 

By this unreaſonable diſtribution of praiſe 
and blame, none have ſuffered oftener than 
Projectors, whoſe rapidity of imagination and 
valineſs of deſign raiſe ſuch envy in their fel- 
low mortals, that every eye watches ſor their 
fall, and every heart exults at their diſtreſſes: 
yet even a Projector may gain favour by ſuc- 
ceſs ; and the tongue that was prepared to hiſs, 
then endeavours to excel others in amr of 

applauſe. 

When Sie in abe deſerted 
to Aufidius, the Volſcian ſervants at firſt in- 
iulted him, even while bg Rood under the pro- 


 rection of the houſehold gods; but when they 
| ſaw that the Project took effect, and the ſtran- 
ger was ſeated at the head of the table, one ot 


them very judiciouſly obſerves, © that he al- 


Ways thought there was more in him thay 
he could think.“ 55 1 
Machiavel has juſlly ee on the 
different notice taken by all ſucceeding times, 
of the two great projectors Catiline and Cæſar. 
Both formed the ſame Project, and intended 
do raiſe themfelves to power, by ſubverting the 
commonwealth; they purſued their deſign, 
perhape, with equal abilities, and with equal 
virtue; but Catiline periſhed in the field, and 
_ Czfar returned from Pharſalia with unlimited 
authority : and from that time, every monarch 
of the earth has thought himſelt honoured by 
a compariſon with Ceſar ; and Catiline has 
been never mentioned, but that his name 
might be applied to traitors and incendiaries, 
In an age more remote, Xerxes projected 
the conqueſt of Greece, and brought down the 
power of Aſia againſt it: but after the world 
had been filled with expectation and terror, 
his army was beaten, his fleet was deſtroyed, 
and Xerxes has never been mentioned without 
contempt. 
A few years 1 Greece likewiſe had 
her turn of giving birth to a Projector; who 
*Bvading Aſia with a ſmall army, went for- 
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ward in ſearch of adventures, and by his eſcape 
from one danger, gained only more ralhneſs 
to ruſh into another: he ſtormed city aſter 


city, over ran kingdom aſter kingdom, tought 
battles only for barren victory, and invaded 

nations only that he might make his way 
through them to new ns orgs but having 


been tortunate in the execution of his pro- 
jects, he died with the naine cf Alexander ts 
Great. | | 

Theſe are, indeed, events of ancie:.t time. 


but human nature is always the ſamg, ae 


every age will afford us inſtances of publie 


centures influenced by events. The great bu. 


ſineſs of the middle centuries, was the holy 
war; which undoubtediy was a noble Project, 
and was for a long time proſecuted with a ſpi- 
rit equal to that with which it had been con- 
trived : but the ardour of the European heroes 


only hurried them to deſtruction; for a long 
time they could not gain the territories for 
which they fought, and, when at laſt gained, 
they could not keep them: their expeditions, _ 


therefore, have been the tcoif of idleneſs and 
ignorance, their underitanding and their vir- 


due have been equally vilified, their con ſudt 


has been ridiculed, and their caule has been 
defamed 


When Columbus wt engaged lion Ferdi- 


: Land | in the diſcovery of che other nemiſphere, 
Vor. III. Xx 
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the ſailors, with whom he embarked in the ex- 
pedition, had ſo little confidence in their com- 
mander, that after having been long at ſea 
looking for coaſts which they expected never 

to find, they raiſed a general mutiny, and de- 
manded to return. He found means to ſooth 
them into a permiſſion to continue the ſame 
courſe three days longer, and on the evening 

of the third day deſcried land. Had the im- 
patience of his crew denied him a few hours 
of the time requeſted, what had been his ſat? 


| but to have come back with the infamy of a _ 


vain Projector, who had betrayed the king's _ 
credulity to uſeleſs expences, and riſked his 
life in ſeeking countries that had no exiſtence ? 
how would thoſe that had rejected his propo- 
fals, have triumphed in their acuteneſs? and 
_ when would his name have been mentioned, 
ws with the makers ot potable gold and mal- 
cable VVV 
"Th laſt royal Pre je . with whom- the 
world has been troubled, were Charles of 
Sweden, and the Czar of Muſcovy. Charles, 
if any judgment may be ſormed of his deſigns 


by his meaſures and his inquiries, had propo- || 


ſed firſt to dethrone the Czar, then to lead his 
army through pathleſs deſarts into China, 
thence to make his way by the ſword through 
the whole circuit of Aſia, and by the con- 
quel of Turkey to unite Sweden with his new 
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dominions: but this m1 1 project was cru. | 
ed at Pultowa; and Charles has ſince been 
conſidered as a madman by thoſe powers, who 
ſent their anibaſſadors to ſollicit his ſriendſuip. 
aud their . to jearn under nm tac art 


| of war.” 


The Czar fond employment ſufncient in 


115 own dominions, and amuſed himſelf in dig. 
ging canals, and bi! ding cities; murdering 

his ſubjects with inſufferable fatizne; and trant- 
planting nations from one corner of his domi. 


ions to aunlicr, without regretting the thous 


ſands that periſhed on the way : but he attain- 
ed his end, he made his people formidable, 


and is nun;bercd by fame among . Dewi 


gods. 


I am ſar from intending to v 3 tha ſan- 
guinary projects of heroes and conquerors, and 
would wiſh rather to diminiſh the reputation 


of their ſucceſs, than the infamy of their mil- 
carriages : ſor I cannot conceive, why he that 
has burnt cities, waſted nations, and filled the 
world with horror and deſolation, ſhoulJ be 


more kindly regarded by mankind, than he 


that died inthe rudiments of wickednefs ; why 
| he that accomplitied mitcniet ſnoutd be plorie 


cus, and he that only cndeevurred it fhovid 


be criminal, I would with Car and Catiline, 


Xerxes and Alexander, Charles and Peter, 


huddled together in N or dete eſtation. 
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| But there i is another ſpecies of Proje ctora, | 
to whom 1 would willingly concilitate man- 
kind ; whoſe ends ate generally laudable, and 


whole labours are innocent; who are ſearch. 


ing out new powers of nature, or contriving 
new works of art ; but who are yet perſecuted 
' with inceſſant obloquy, and whom the univer- 
ſal contempt with which they are treated, often 
debars from that ſucceſ which their induſtry 
would obtain, if it were permitted to act wich- 
out oppefition, 
They who find chembblies inclined « to cen- 
ſure new undertakings, only becauſe they are 
new, thould conlider, that the folly of Projec- N 
tion is very ſeldom the folly of a fool; it is 
commonly the ebullition of a cagecions ata, 5 
crouded with varicty of knowledge, and heated 
with inter.ſencſs of thought; it proceeds often 
from the conſciouſneſs of uacommon powers, 
| from the confidence of thoſe, who having al- 
ready done much, are eaſily perſuaded that 
they can do more. When Rowley had com- 
pleated the Orrery, he attempted the perpetual 
motion; when Boyle had exhauſted the ſecrets 
ef vulgar chymiltry, he turned his * to 
the oak of tran{mutation. 
A Projector generally unites thoſe qualities 
which have the faireſt claim to veneration, ex- 
rent of knowledge and greatneſs of deſign: it 
as fad of Catiline, © immodcrate, incredibi- 
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lia, nimis alta ſemper cupiebat.” Projectors 
of all kinds agree in their intelle&s, though 
they differ in their morals ; they all fail by at- 
tempting things beyond their power, by de- 
ſpiſing vulgar attainments, and aſpiring to per- 
. formances, to which, perhaps, nature has not 
proportioned the ſorce of man: when they 
mil, thereſore, they fail not by idleneſs or ti- 
midity, but by rath adventure and iruitleſs « di- 


ligence. 


That the attempts of ſuch men wi il ofien_ 


milcarry, we may reaſonably expect; ; yet from 
uch men, and ſuch only, are we to hope for 


the cultivation of thote parts of nature which 


le yet waſte, and the intention of thoſe arts 


which are yet wanting to the felicity of liſe. : 
Ii they are, therefore, univerſally diſcouraged, 


art and diſcovery can make no advances. 
Whatever is attempted without previous cer- 
tair.ty of ſucceſs, may be conſidered as a Pro- 
ject, and amongſt narrow nunds may, there- 


ore, expoſe its author to cenſure and contempt; 
aànd if the liberty of laughing be once indulged, 


every man will laugh at what he does not un- 


derſtand, every project will be con ſidered as 


madneſs, and every great or new deſign will 


be cenſured as a Project. Men, unaccuſtomed 


to reaſon and reſearches, think every enter - 
prize impracticable, which is extended beyond 


common effects, or comprizes many intermedi 


5 
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ate operations. Many that preſume to laugh 
at Projectors, would conſider a flight through 
the air in a winged chariot, and the move- 
ment of a mighty engine by the ſtream of wa- 
ter, as equally the dreams of mechanic lunacy, 
and would hear, with equal negligence, of the 
union of the Thames and Severn by a canal, 
and the ſcheme of Albuquerque, the viceroy 
of the Indies, who in the rage of hoſtility 
had contrived to make Egypt a barren deſart, 
: by turning the Nile into the Red Sea. 

Thoſe who have attempted much, have ſel- 

| dom failed to perſorm more than thoſe who 
ne ver deviate from the common roads of action; 
many valuable preparations of chymiſtry are 
ſuppoſed to have riſen from un ſucceſsſul inqui- 
Ties after the grand elixir : it is, therefore, 
juſt to encourage thoſe who endeavour to en- 
large the power of art, ſince they often ſuc- 
ceed beyond expectation; and when they fail, 
may ſometimes benefit the world even ** their 
W 5 1 
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Numb, 100. Saturday, Ocrober 20. 1753. 


— — — — ——ͥͤ— —— 


: Xei emo | repeute fait turpi ens. juv. 


No man cer reach d the heights of vice at firſt, Tete. 


To the Abr rente, 


SIR, 


"HOUGH the a of men have, per- 
bas, been eſſentially the ſame in all ages, 
; yet their external appearance has changed 
v'ith other peculiarities of time and piace, and 
they have been diſtinguiſhed by different names, 
as new modes of se have prevailed: a 
_ periodical writer, there{ore, who catches the 
picture of evaneſcent life, and ſhews the defor- 
mity of follies which in a few years will be {- 
changed as not to be known, thould be care- 
tul to expreſs the character when he deſcribes 
the appearance, and to conn=<& it with the 
name by which it then happens to be called. 
You have frequently uſed the terms Buck and 
Blood, and have givea ſome account of the 
characters which are thus denominated; but 
you have not conſidered them as the laſt ſtages 
of a regular progreſſion, nor taken any notice 
of thoſe which precede them. Their depend- 
ance upon each other is, indeed, ſo little 
known, that many ſuppoſe them to be diſtinck 
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and collateral claſſes, formed by perſons of 
oppoſite intereſts, taſtes, capacitics, and diſ- 
poſitions: the ſcale, however, conſiſts of eighit 
degrees; Greenhorn, Jemmy, Jeſſamy, Smart, 
Hon«ſt Fellow, Jcyous Spirit, Buck and Blood. 
As I have myſelf paſſ:d through the whole ſe- 
ries, I hail explain each [tation by a ſhort ac- 
count of my life, remarking the periods he: 
my character changed its denomination, and 
the particular incidents by wv wick the change 
was produced. 

My father was a wealthy farmer in York; 
ſhire, and when I was near eighteen years of 
age, he brought me up to London, and put 
ine Apprentice to a conſiderable ſhop · kee per in 
the city. There was an aukward modeſt ſim- 
plicity in my manner, and a reverence of re- 
ligion and virtue in my converſation. The 
novelty of the ſcene that was now placed be. 
fore me, in which there were innumerable ob- 
j2&s that I never conceived to exiſt, rendered 
me attentive and credulous ; pecultaritics, 
which, without a provincial accent, a ſlouch 
in my gait, a long lank head of hair, an un- 
{athionable ſuit of drab-coloured cloth, would 
have denominated me a Greenhorn, or, in 
other words, a country put very green. 

Green, then, I continued even in externals, 
near two years; and in this ſtate I was the 
cbje& of univerſal contempt and derifion ; but 
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being at length wearied with merriment and 


inſult, I was very ſedulous to aſſame che man- 
ners and appearance of thoſe, wine in che ſans 


ſtation were beiter treated. 1 had already 
improved greatly in my tpeech; and my a- 


ther having allowed me thirty pounds a year 


for apparel and pocket-money, the greater 
part of which I had ſaved, I beſpoke a ſuit © 


cloathes of an eminent city taylor, with ſeve- 
ral waiſtcoats and breeches, and two frock: 


for a change: I cut off my hair, and procu- 
red a brown bob periwig of Wilding, of the 
ſame colour, with a ſingle row of curls juſt 
round the bottom, which I wore very nicely 
combed, and without powder: my hat, which 
had been cocked with great exactneſs in an 
_ equilateral triangle, I diſcarded, and pur cha- 
ſed one of a more fathionable ſize, the fore- - 


corner of which projected near two inches fur- 
ther than thoſe on each ſide, and was moald- 


ed into the ſhape of a ſpout : I alſo ſurniſhed 
myſelf with a change of white thread ſtock - 


ings, took care that my pumps were verniſhed 
every morning with the new German black- 


ing-ball; and when I went out, carried in my 


hand a little ſwitch, which, as it has been 
long appendant to the character that I had 
jolt aſſumed, has taken the fame naine, and is 
called a Jemmy. 


Hoa perceived the advantage of this rand 
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formation. My manner had not, indeed, kept = 


pace with my dreſs; I was ſtill modeſt and 
diffide nt, temperate and ſober, and conſequent- 
ly ſtill ſobject to ridicule 3 but I was now ad-+ 

' mitted into company, from which I had be- 


| fore been excluded by the ruſticity of my ap- 
pearance; I was rallied and encouraged by 


turns; and 1 was inſtructed both by precept 
and example. Some offers were made of car- 


rying me to a houſe of private entertainment, 
Which then I abſolutely refuſed ; but I ſoon. 
found the way into the play-houſe, to ſee the 
two laſt acts and the tarce: here 1 learned, _ 
that by breaches of chaſtity no man was thought 
to ikcur either guilt or ſhame; but that, on 


the contrary, they were eltcntially neceſſary to 
the character of a fine gentleman. I ſoon 
copied the original, which I found to be uni- 


verſaily admired, in my morals, and made 
ſome farther approaches to it in my dreſs; I 
ſuffered my hair to grow long enough to comb 
back over the fore - top of my wig, which when 
I fallied forth to my evening amuſement, I 


ctainged to a qeue; I tied the collar of my 
{nirt with half an ell of black ribbon, which 


appeared under my neckecloth ; the ſore- cor- 
ner of my hat was conſiderably elevated and 


ſhortened, ſo that it no longer reſembled a 
ſpout, but the corntr of a minced pye; my 
wailcoat was edged with a narrow lace, my 
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ſtockings were ſilk, and I never appeared 
without a pair of clean gloves. My addreſs, 


____ ſrom its native maſculine plainneſs, was con - 


verted to an exceſs of ſoſtneſs and civility, eſ- 
pecially when I ſpoke to the ladies I had 
before made ſome progreſs in learning to 
ſwear; J had proceeded by ſegs, faith, pox, 
3 *pon my life, pon my ſoul, rat it, 
and zookers, to zauns, and the divill. I now 
advanced to by Jove, 'iore ged, geds curſe it, 
and demme: but I ſtill uttered theſe inter- 
jections in a tremulous tone, and my pronun— 
Ciation was ſeminine and vicious. I was ſen- 
| ſible of my deſects, and therefore applied with 
great diligence to remove them. I frequently 
Practiſed alone, but it was a long time before 
I could ſwear fo much to my own ſatisfaction 
in company, as by myſelf, My labour, how- 
ever, was not without its reward ; it recom- 
mended me to the notice of the ladies, and 
- procured me the gentle appe! lation of Jeſ- 
ſjamy. | 
I now learned among other Grown Gen- 
— tlemen to dauce, which greatly enlarged my 
__ acquaintance; I entered into a ſubſcription. 
for country-dances once a-week at a tavern, 
where each gentleman engaged to bring a 


partner: at the ſame time I made conſider- 


able advances in ſwearing ; I could pronounce 
damme with a tolerable alr and accent, * 
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the vowel its ſull ſound, and look with confi · 
dence in the face of the perſon to whom I 
poke. About this time my father's elder bro - 
ther died, and left me an eſtate of near five 
nundred pounds fer aunum. I now bought 
out the remainder of my time; and this ſud- 
den acceſſion of wealth and independence gave 
me immediately an air of greater confidence 
and freedom. I laid out ncar one hundred 
and fifty pounds in clothes, though I was o- 


bliged to go into mourning: I employed a 


court tay har to make them up; I exchanged my 
_qeue tor a dag; put on a ſword, which, in 
4 ppearance at leaſt, w as a Toledo; and i 
proportion as I knew my dreſs to be es 
I was leſs ſolicitous to be neat. My acquain- 
rance now increaſed every hour: 1 was at- 
tended, flattered, and careſſed; was often ! in- 
vited to entertainments, ſupped every night at 
a tavern, and went home in a chair; was ta- 
ken notice of ia public places, and was uni- 
verſally confeffed to be improved into a Smart. 
There were iome intervals in which I found 
it neceſſary to abſtain from wenching ; and in 
theſe, at whatever riſk, I applied myſelf to 
che bottle: a habit of drinking came inſenſibly 
upon me, and I was ſoon able to walk home 
wich a bottle anda pint. I had learned a ſuf- 
ficient number of faſhionable toaſts, and got 
by heart ſeveral toping and ſeveral bawdy 
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5 ſongs, ſome ot which I ventured to roar out 


with a friend hanging on my arm as we {cour- 
ed the ſtreet atter Hur nocturnal revel. I now 
labourcd wich indetatigable induſtry to increaſe 
_ theſe acquiſitions: I enlarged my fleck of 
healths; and made great progref.,iu ſinging, 


jokiog, and tory -telliuy; twore well; could 


make a company ot itzurch topers drunk; 
always collected the reckoning, and was the 
Jait man that departed. My lace began to be 
covered with red pimples, and my eyes to be 
weak; I became daily more negligent oi my 
dreſs, and more blunt in my manner; I pro- 
feſſed myſelf a toe to ilarters and milkiops, 
declared that there was no enjoyment equal 
to that of a bottle and a friend, and ſoon 
gained the appellation of an Honelt Fellow. 
By this diſtinction I was animated to at- 
tempt yet greater excellence; I learned ſeveral 
feats of mimickry of the under players, could 
take off known characters, tell a ſtaring ſtory, 
and humbug with ſo much ſkill as ſometimes 


to take in a knowing one. I was ſo ſucceſs- 


ful in the practice of theſe arts, to which, 
indeed, I applied myſelf with unwearied dili- 
gence and aſſiduity, that I kept my company 
_ roaring with applauſe, till chair voices ſunk by 
degrees, and they were no longer able to laugh, 
becauſe they were no longer able either to 
haar or to ſee. I had now aſcended another 
. 
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| ſcale in the climax; and was acknowledged 
by all who knew me, to be a Joyous Spirit. 
Aſter all theſe topies of merriment were 
exhauſted, and I had repeated my tricks, my 
ſtories, my jokes and my ſongs, till they grew _ 
inſipid, I became miſchievous ; and was con- 
tinually deviſing and executing Frolics, to the 
_ unſpeakable delight of my companions, and 
he injury of others. For many of them I 
vas proſecuied, and frequently obliged to pay 
large damages: but I bore all theſe loſſes with 
an air of jovial indiffcrence, I puſhed on in 
| my career, I was more deſperate in propor- 
tion as I had leſs to loſe; and being deterred 


from no miſchief by the dread of its conſe- 


quences, I was ſaid to run at all, and com- 
plimented with the name of Buck. | 
My eſlate was at length 5 ſor more 
than it was worth; my creditors were impor- 
| tunate ; I became en of myſelf and of 
others; I made a deſperate effort at the ga- 
ming - table, and loſt the laſt ſum that I could 
raiſe; my eſtate was ſeized by the mortgagee; 
I learned to pack cards and to cog a die; be- 
came a bully to whores ; paſſed my nights in 
a brothel, the ſtreet, or the watch-houſe ; 
was utterly inſenſible of ſhame, and lived up 
on the town as a beaſt of prey in a foreſt. 
Thus I reached the ſummit of modern glory, 
and had juſt acquired the diſtindion of a Blood, 


—— — ru 
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when I was arreſted for an old debt of three 
hundred pounds, _ n into the POE” 

Bench priſon, _ | 
_ Theſe characters, Sir, though they are di- 


© Rin, yet dv not all differ, otherwite than as 
ſhades of the ſame colour. And though they 


are ſtages of a regular progreſſion, yet the 
whole progreſs is not mace by every indivi- 
dual: ſome are ſo ſoon initiated in the my- 
| fteries of the town, that they are never public. _ 
ly known in their Greenhorn ſtate ; others fix 
long in their Jemmyhood, others are Jeſſamies 
at fourſcore, and ſome ſtagnate in each of the 
higher ſtages for life. But I requeſt that they 
may never hereafter be confounded either by 
pyou or your correſpondents. Of the Blood, 
your brother Adventurer, Mr Wildgooſe, tho“ 
he aſſu mes the character, does not ſeem to 


5 have a Juſt and preciſe idea as diſtin from the 


Buck, in which claſs he ſhould be placed, and 
will probably die; for he ſeems determined to 


ſhoot himſelf, juſt at the time when his cir. + 


cumſtances will enable him! to aſſume the * 
er diſtinction. | 
But the retroſpect upon life, which this let- 


ter has made neceſſary, covers me with con- 


_ fuſion, and aggravates deſpuir. I cannot but 
refle&, that among all theſe cliaracters, I have 
never aſſumed that of a Man. Man is a rea- 
ſonable Being, which he cenſes to be, who 8 
. Y 3 . 
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diſ>aiſes h;, bodies with ridicelons fopperics, 
or dægrad s his mind by deieftable beutalty. 
Theſe thoughes would have been of great ue 
to me, if Giey had occurred {even years 279. 
If they are oi uſe to 50 1. 1 hope you will lend 
me a mall gretaity ſor my lab ur, to ajevis 
ate the MAC. cf kunger and naked ets : but, 
dear Sir, let your bounty be tperdy, ieit 1 be- 


S105 betore 1 wy ar rives. 


1 am Four Lumble ſervant, 


Coon 1 Kin” s B cych, 


Momentanus, 
2 Oct. 18. 1753. wo 


Wand, 101. Lecter O8ter 23. 1753- f 


_— 


— * — _ _—— 


— ubi peccal. Hor. 


Yet ſometimes. he miſtakes. 


To tha AvyzxrTv * e, 

8 1 R, 
F we conſider the high 8 which | Milton 
has deſervedly obtained among our few 
Engliſh claſſics, we cannot wonder at the mul- 
titude of commentaries and criticiſms of which 
he has been the ſubject, To theſe I have ad- 
ded ſome miſcellaneous remarks: and if you 
ſhou!d at firt be inclined to reject them as 
trifling, you may, perhaps, determine to ad - 
mit them, when you reflect that they are new. 
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The deſcription of Eden in the fourth book 
of the Paradiſe Loſt, and the battle of the an - 
gels in the ſixth, are uſually ſelected as the 
moſt ſtriking examples of a florid and vigo- 


| rous imagination; but it requires much great - 
er ſtrengch of mind to form an aſſemblage of 
natural objects, and range them with proprie - 


ty and beauty, than to bring together the 
greateſt variety of the moſt ſplendid images, 
without any regard to their uſe or congruity; 
as in painting, he who, by the force of his ima- 
gination, can delineate a landſcape, is deemed 
a greater maſter than he, who, by heaping 
rocks of coral upon teſſelated pavements, 
can only make abſurdity ſplendid, and dit 
pole gaudy colours to as beſt to ſet oft, each 


-_-. other, 


6 Sapphire ſountains that rolling over orient 
8 Pawel run Nectar, roſes without-thoras, trees 
that bear fruit of Vegetable Gold, and that 
© weep odorous gums and balms,* are eaſily 
feigned; but having no relative beauty as pic- 
tures of nature, nor any abſolute excellence 
as derived from truth, they can only pleaſe 
thoſe who, when they read, exerciſe no facul- 
ty but fancy, and admire becauſe they do not 


5 think. 


If I ſhall not be 3 to digreſs , 

from my ſubject, I would iluftrate this re- 

mark, by comparing two pail: ages, WI itten by 
ME * 3 
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Milton and Fietcher, on nearly the ſame ſub- 
ject. The ſpirit in Comus thus pays his ad- 
| dreſs of thanks to the water - Nymph Sabrina: 


May thy brimmed waves for this, 
Their full tribute never miſs 
From a thouſand petty rills, _ 
That tumble down the ſnowy hills: 
Summer drought, or ſinged air, 
Never ſcorch thy treſſes fair; 
Nor wet October's torrent's flood 
Thy molten chryltal fill with mud; - 


Thus far the wiſhes are moſt proper for the 
welfare of a river goddeſs the circumſtance 
of ſammer not ſcorching her treſſes, is highly 
poetical and elegant: but what follows, tho“ 
it is pompous and * is unnatural and 
iar fetehed ; 5 


May thy billows roll elders | 

The beryl, and the golden ore: 

May thy lofty head be crown'd 
With many a tow'r and terras round; 
And here and there, thy banks upon, 

With groves of myrrh and cinnamon { 


The circumſtance in the third and fourth lines 
is happily fancied; but what idea can the rea- 
der bave of an Engliſh River rolling Gold 
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and the Beryl aſhore, or of groves of Cinna- 4 


mon growing on its banks? The images in 


the following paſſage of Fletcher are all ſim- 


ple and real, all appropr ated and 8 a 
tural: : 


For thy kindneſs to me ſhown, 
Never from thy banks be blown 
Any tree, with windy force, = 
Croſs thy ſtream to ſtop thy ecurſe, 
May no beaſt that comes to drink, 
With his horns caſt down thy brink ; 
May none that for thy fiſh do look, 
Cut thy banks to dam thy brook; _ 
| Barefoot may no neighbour wade | 
In thy cool ſtreams, wite, or maid, 
When the ſpawa on ſtones do lie, 
10 waſh their hemp, and ſpoil the fry. 


The glaring picture of Paradiſe is not, in 


my opinion, ſo ſtrong an evidence of Milton's 


force of imagination, as his repreſentation of 
Adam and Eve, when they left it, and of the 
_ paſſions with which they were agitated on mo 
event. 

Againſt his battle of the angels I have the 
fame objections as againſt his garden of Eden. 
He has endeavoured to elevate his combatants, 
by giving them the enormous ſtature of gi- 
ants ia romances, books of which he was 
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known to be ſond; and the proweſs and beha- 
viour of Michael as much reſemble the feats 


of Ariolto's knight, as his two-handed ſword 


does the weapons of chivalry: I think the 
 ſublimity of his genius much more viſible in 
the firſt appearance of the fallen angels; the 

debates of the infernal peers; the paſſage of 


Satat through the dominions of Chaos, a ud * 


his adventure with Sin and Death; the miſhon _ 


of Raphael to Adam; the converſations be- 
tween Adam and his wife; the creation; the 
account which Adam gives of his firſt ſenſa- 


tions, and of the approach of Eve from the 
hand of her CeztaTor; the whole behaviour 


of Adam and Eve after the firſt tranſgreſ- 
ſion; and the proſpect of the various ates of 
the world, and hiſtory of man exhibited in 
_ viſion to Adam. | 

In this viſion, Milton judiciouſly repreſents 
Adam, as ignorant of what diſaſter had be- 
fallen Abel, when he was murdered by his 
brother: but during his converſation with Ra- 
phael, the poet ſeems to have forgotten this 
neceſſary and natural ignorance of the firſt 
man How was it poſſible for Adam to diſ- 
cern what the angel meant, by * cubic pha. 


lanxes, by planets of aſpect malign, by 1 


camping on the foughten field, by van and 
« rear, by ſtandards and gonfalons and plitter- 
© ing tiſſues, by the girding ſword, by embattled 
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« ſqit..t 1, iots, and flat g arms, aud 
c ner y f 5 mM 2th . pſſeſ- 


CCC 


dn leſs he id no Kilt en tngtz in chy racy” 


to unde ritat o Kab. nes, wine dere hin. that 


Salphor and mtron foam. 

f T hey. ound, . N. . d, and + ith (abel art, 
Concacted and Adud 2, thov reduced 
10 viackcit grain, 2 94 res tore c uvey'd. 


And ſarelr, the nature cf cannon was not 
much explained to Adun, a Pe rt, r biiew 
or wanted the ute of ir ent %s, by ty : g eim, 
tha. they relecabled th e Lohow bodies Ul oak 

atd tir, N 


With branches lopt, in wood or mountain ſell'd. 


He that never beheld the brute creation but in 
its paiiimes and ſports, mult have greatly 
wor.Jdered, when the angel cxprefied the flight 
of the Satanic hoſt, by layiag, chat they fied | 


— — EY a 1 
Ol goats, or Hmiorous flock, together throng” 
V1 goats: 


But as there are mary exvberances in this 
Poem, there appears to be alſo ſome defects. 
As the ſerpent was the inſtrument of the temp- 
tation, Milton minutely deſcribes its beauty 
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and allurements ; and J have frequently won -; 
dered, that he did not, for the ſame reaſon, 


give a more elaborate deſcription of the tree | 


of life; eſpecially as he was remarkable for 
his knowle :dge and imitation of the Sacred 
Writin 7s, and as the following paſſage in the 
Revelarions aForded him a hint, from which 
his creative ſancy might have worked up a 
ſtriking picture: in the midſt of the ſtreet of 
4 and of cirher fide the river, was there the 
© tree life; which bare twelve manne er of fruits, 
© and yielded her fruit every month; and the 

leaves of the tree were for the n of the 
9 nations.“ 


At the end of the fourth book, ſaſpenſe and 5 1 


attention are excited to the utmoſt ; a combat 
between Satan and the guardians of Eden is 
eagerly expected, and the curioſity impatient _ 


is for the action and the cataitrophe : but this 


horrid fray is prevented, expectation is cut off, 
and curiofity diſappointed, by an expedient, 
which, though: applauded by Addiſon and 
Pope, and imitated from Homer and Virgil, 
will be deemed frigid and inartificial, by #3 
- who judge from their own ſenſations, and are 
not content to echo the deciſions of others. 
The golden balances are held forth, which,“ 
ſays the poet, are yet ſeen between Aſtrea 
and the Scorpion 3? Satan looks up, and per- 
ceiving that his ſcale mounted aloft, departs 
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with the ſhades of night. To make ſuch a | 
| uſe, at ſo critical a time, of Libra a mere 


| : imaginary ſign of the Zodiac, is ſcarcely 
1 juſtifiable in a poem founded on religious truth. 


Among innumerable beauties in the Para- 


1 : | diſe Loſi, I think the moſt tranſcendant is the 


ſpeech of Satan at the beginning of the ninth 
book: in which his unextinguiſhable pride 
and fierce indignation againſt Gov, and his 
envy towards man, are fo ended with an in- 
voluntary approbation of goodneſs, and dit- 
dain of the meanneſs and baſeneſs of his pre 
ſent undertaking, as to render it, on account 
of the propriety of its ſentiments and its turn 
of paſſions, the molt natural, moſt ſpirited, 


and truly dramatic ſpeech, that is, perhaps, to 


be found in any writer, whether ancient or 
modern; and yet Mr Addiſon has vs 4 TY 
over, unpraiſed and unnoticed. _ 

If an apology ſhould be deemed neceſſary 
ſor the freedom here uſed with our inimitable 
bard, let me conclude in the words of Longi- 
nus: © Whoever was carefully to collect the 
© blemifhes of Homer, Demoſthenes, Plato, 


© and of other celebrated writers of the ſame 


© rank, would find they bore not the leaſt pro- 
«© portion to the ſublimities and excellencies 


wuith which their works abound,” 


3 | I am, SIR, 
Your humble ſervant, 
Palzophilus, | 
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8 A F: nde x'F9 peut C0 nCtpts, ul te _ 

Cui, u, itt . due f tr. by Mo Jur. 
9 | 

Wat in the condut of our life appears 

So well deſigu'd, 1. uch ly bezun, . 55 

But, u hen ac have gur 885 we with undone. Dryden. 


To che Ab vr x Tv R E 4 
. 


Hare been ſor many years a trader in 
London. My begining was narrow, and 
my ſtock ſmall; I was therefore, a long time 
_ brow beater: and dejpiſed by thioſe, who ha- 
ving more money, thonght they had more 


merit than mylielf, I did not however ſufler 1 


my reſentment to inſligate ine to any mean 
arts of fapplaneation,. nor my eagerneſs of 
riches to betray me into any indirect methods 
of gain; J purſued my buſineſs with inceſſant 
aſſiduity, ſupported by the hope of being one 
day richer than thoſe who condemned me; and 
had, upon every annual review of my books, 
the ſatisfaction of finding my fortune increaſed 
beyond iny expectation. 

In a tew years my induſtry od N 
were fully recompenſed, my wealth was really 
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great, and my reputation for wealth fill great- 


er. I had large ware-houſes crowded with 
goods, and conſiderable ſums in the public 


funds; I was careſſed upon the Exchange by 
the moſt eminent merchants ; became the ora- 


cle of the common council; was lolicited to 
engage in all commercial undertakings; * Was 


| flattered with the hopes of becoming in a ſhort. 


time one of the directors of a wealthy compa- 
ny; and, to complete my mercantile hououre, 
enjoyed the expenſive W of lining ior 


| Sheriff 


| Riches, you know, . produce riches: 
Then I had arrived to this degree of we: ak 

I bad no longer any obitructioa or oppnlitica 
to fear: new acquiſitions were hourly brougls 


75 within my reach, and I continued for ſome 


years longer to * thouſands upon thou- 
ſands. 


At laſt 1 reſolved to complete the circle of 
a citizen's proſperity by the purchaſe of an e- 
ſtate in the country, and to cloſe my life in 
| retirement. From the hour that this deſign 
entered my imagination, I found the fatigues 
of my employment every day more oppreſſive, 
and perſuaded my ſelf, that I was no longer equal 
to perpetual attention, and that my health 
would ſoon be deſtroyed by the torment and 
diſtraction of extenſive buſineſs I could image 


to myſelſ no e but in vacant jollity, 5 
Vor. ! | RE + 
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7 and uninterrupted leiſure ; nor entertain my 
friends with any other topic, than the vexa- 
tion and uncertainty of wy and the —— 
neſs of rural privacy. „„ = 
But notwithſtanding” theſe declarations, 5 
could not at once reconcile. myſelf to the 
thoughts of ceaſing to get money; and tho”. 
I was every day inquiring for a purchaſe, I 
found ſome reaſon for rejecting all that were 
offered me; and indeed, had accumulated ſo 
many beauties and conveniencies in my idea of 
the ſpot, where I was finally to be happy, that 
perhaps the world might have been travelled 
aver, without diſcovery of a place which 
would not have been defective in ſome parti- 
cular. -*- - | | 
Thus I went on, 1 calling of retirement, 
and ſtill refuſing to retire; my friends began 
to laugh at my delays, and I grew aſhamed 
to trifle longer with my own inclinations ; an 


eſtate was at length purchaſed, I transferred 


| z3ny ſtock to a prudent young man who had 
married my daughter, went down into the 
country, and nn enen lord of a ſpacious 


__ 1Nanor, 


Here for ſome time I found happineſs equal 
to my expectation. I reformed the old houſe 

according to the advice of the beſt architects, 
I threw down the walls of the garden, and 
»rcloſed it with pallidades, planted long ave- 
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nues of trees, filled a green-houſe with exotic 
plants, dug a new canal, and threw the —— 
into the old moat. 8 | 

he tame ot theſe expenſive improvements 
brought in all the country to ſee the ſhew. I 
entertained my viſitors with great liberality, | 
led them round my gardens, ſhewed them my 
apartments, laid before them plans for new 
decorations, and was gratified by the wonder 
of ſome, and the envy of others. 
I was envied ; but how little can one man 
judge of the condition of another? The time 
was now coming, in which affluence and ſplen- 
dor could no longer make me pleaſed with 
myſelf. I had built till the imagination of the 
architect was exhauſted ; I had added one con- 
venience to another, till I knew not what 
more to wiſh or to deſign; I had laid out my 
gardens, planted my park, and complea:ed 

my water-works; and what now remained to 
be done? what, but to look up to turrets, of 
which when they were orce raiſed I had no 
| further uſe, to range over apartments where 
time was tarniſhing the furniture, to ſtand by 
the caſcade of which I ſcarcely now perceived 
the ſound, and to watch the growth ot woods 
that muſt give their ſhade to a diltant genera- 
tion. 

In this ley inaivity, is every ; day be- 
gun and ended: the happineſs that I have 
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been ſo long procuring is now at an end, be- 
cauſe it has been procured; I wander from 


room to room till 1 am weary of mylelt; & x 


ride out to a neighbouring hill in the centre of 
my eflate, from whence all my lands lye in 


proſpect round me; 1 fee nothing that I have 


not ſeen before, and return home dijappoint- 
cd, though 1 knew that I bad e to ex · 


veel 


In my happy days it 1 1 had been 
accuſtomed to riſe early in the morning; and 
remember the time when J grieved that the 
night came ſo ſoon upon me, and obliged me 

for a few hours to ſhut out affluence and pro- 
| ſperity. I now ſeldom fee the riſing ſun, but 
to © tell him,” with the fallen angel, © how I 
_ © hate his beams.“ I awake from ſleep as to 
languor or impriſonment, and have no en- 
ployment for the firſt hour but to conſider by 
what art I ſhall rid myſelf of the ſecond. 1 
protract the breakfaſt as long as I can, becauſe 
when it is ended I have no call for my atten- 
tion, till I can with ſome degree of decency 
grow impatient for my dinner. If I could 
dine all my life, 1 ſhould be happy; I eat not 
becauſe I am hungry, but becauſe J am idle: 
hut alas! the tune quickly comes when I] can 
cat no longer; and ſo ill does my conſtitution 
iecond my inclination, that I cannot bear 
| Rrong liquors : ſeven hours mult then be en- 
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dured before I ſhall ſup, but ſupper comes at 
laſt, the more welcome as it is in a a ſhort time 
ſucceeded by ſleep. . 
Such, Mr Adventurer, is the happineſs, 
the hope of which ſeduced me from the duties 
and pleaſures of a mercantile life. I ſhall be 


. told by thoſe who read my narrative, that 
there are many means of innocent amuſement, 


and many ſchemes of uſeful employment, 
which I do not appear ever to have known; 
and that nature and art have provided plea— 


| ſures, by which, without the drudgery of 


ſettled buſineſs, the active may be engaged, 
the ſolitary ſoothed, and the ſocial entertain- | 
ed. > 

Theſe arts, Sir, I have 1254 When firlt 
I took poſſeſſion of my eſtate, in conformity 
to the taſte of my neighbours, I bought guns 
and nets, filled my kennel with dogs, and my 
| Rable with horſes ; but a little experience ſhew- 
ed me, that theſe inſtruments of rural felicity 
would afford me few gratifications. I never 
ſhot but to miſs the mark, and, to confeſs the 
truth, was afraid of the fire of my own gut. 
I could diſcover no muſic in the cry of the 
dogs, nor could diveſt myſelf of pity for the 
 atiiwal whoſe peaceful and inoffenſive life was 
ſacrificed to our ſport. I was not, indeed, 
always at leiſure to reflect upon her danger; 
for my horle, who had been bred to the chace, 
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did not always regard my choice either of 
ſpeed or way, but leaped hedges and ditches 
at his own diſcretion, and hurried me along 
with the dogs, to the great diverſion of my 
brother ſportſmen. His eagerneſs of purſuit. 
once incited him to ſwim a river; and I had 


leiſure to reſolve in the water, that I would 


never hazard my lite 2gain for the en 


of a hare. 


I then ordered books to be procured, and 


| by the direction of the vicar had in a ſew weeks 


a cloſet elegantly faurniſned. You will, per- 
haps, be ſarpriſcd when I ſha!l tell you, that 
when once I had ranged them according to 


their ſizes, and piled them up in regular gra- 


dations, I had received all the pleaſure which 
they could give me. Jam not able to excite 
in myſelf any curiolity after events which have 


been long paſſed, and in which I can, there- 
fore, have no intereſt: I am utterly uncon- 
cerned to know whether 'Tully or Demoſthenes 


_ excelled in Oratory, whether Hannibal loſt 
Italy by his own negligence or the corrup- 


tion of his countrymen I have no ſkill in 


controverſial learning, nor can conceive why 


ſo many volumes ſhould have been written up- 


on queſtions, which I have lived ſo long and 


fo happily without underſtanding. JI once 


_ reſolved to go through the volumes relating to 
the ofÞce of juſtice of che peace, but found 


1 
a 
: 


+ 
: 
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them {o crabbed and intricate, that in leſs than 
a month deſiſted in deſpair, and reſolved to 


ſupply my deficiencies by paying a * 


ſalary to a ſbilſul clerk. 


I am naturally inclined to howiality, ae 


ſor ſome tine kept up a conſtant intercourſe 
of viſits with the neighbouring gentlemen : | 
but tho? they are uſually brought about me 


by bctter wine than they can nad at any o- 


| ther houſe, I am not much relieved by their 
converſation; they have ne ſkill in commerce 
ber the ſtocks, and I have no knowledge of 


the hiſtory of families or the factions of the 
country; ſo that when the firſt civilities are 
over, they uſually talk to one another, and 1 
am left alone in the midſt of the company. 
Though I cannot drink myſelf, 1 am obliged . 
to encourage the circulation of the glaſs; their 
mirth grows more turbulent and obſtreperous; 


and before their merciment is at an end, I 
am fick with diſguſt, and, perhaps, reproached 
with my ſobriety, or by ſome . een 


inſulted as a cit. | 
Such, Mr Adventurer, is "the 1 to which 
1am condemned by a fooliſh endeavour to be 


happy by imitation ; ſuch is the happiueſs to 


which I pleaſed myſelf with approaching, and 
which I conſidered as the chief end of my 


cares and my labours. 1 tiled year after 


year with chearfulneſs, in expectation of the 
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Happy hour in which I might be idle; the 
privilege of idleneſs is attained, but has not 
5 vronght with it the 88 ot My: 


T. lam, 
: Your's, &c. 


Mercator. 


n 


Xumb. 103. Tueſday, October 30, 1753. 5 


— — Loid enim ratione ti memus, | 
| Aut cupimus ? — — . 


How void of reaſon are our ; hopes and fears! N 
| ; Dryden. 


N thoſe remote times, when, by the in- 
tervention of Fairies, men received good 
nd evil, which ſucceeding generations could 
expect only from natural cauſes, Soliman, a 
mighty prince, reigned over a thouſand pro- 
vinces in the diſtant regions of the eaſt, It is 
recorded of Soliman, that he had no favour- 
ite; but among the principal nobles of his 
court was Omaraddin, 
Omaraddin had two davghters, Almerine 
and Shelimah. At the birth of Almerine, the 
fairy Elfarina had preſided; and, in com- 
pliance with the importunate and reiterated _ 
requeſt of the parents, had endowed her with 
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every natural excellence both of body and 
mind, and decreed that * ſhe _ be — | 

in marriage by a ſovereign prince.“ 

When the wife of Omaraddin was pregnant 
with Shelimah; the Fairy Elfarina was again 
invoked; at which Farimina, another power 
5 of the rial kingdom, was offended. Farimi- | 
na was inexorable and cruel; the number of 


her votaries, therefore, was few. Elfarina _ 


was placable and benevolent; and Fairies of 
this character were obſerved to be fuperior in 
power, whether becauſe it is the nature of 


vice to defeat its own purpoſe, or whether the 


calm and equal tenor of a virtuous mind pre- 
| vents thoſe miſtakes, which are committed in 
the tumult and precipitation of ontrageous 
malevolence. But Farimina, from whatever 
cauſe, reſolved that her influence thould not 
be wanting; ſhe, therefore, as far as ſhe was 
able, precluded the influence of Elfarina, by 
firſt pronouncing the incantation which deter- 
mined the fortune of the infant, whom ſhe diſ- 
covered by divination 40 be a girl. Farimina, | 
that the innocert object of her malice might 
be deſpiled by others, and perpetually employ- 
ed in tormenting herſelf, decreed, that her 
« perſon ſhould be rendered hideous by every 
9 ſpecies of deformity, and that all her wiſhes 
I ſhould enen PRO an Oppoſite | 
{ effect, w 
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The parents dreaded the birth of the infant 


under this malediction, with which Elfarina | ; 
af had acqueinted them, and which ſhe could 

not reverſe. The moment they beheld it, they 
were ſolicitous only to conceal it from the 
world; they conſidered the complicated de- 


ſormity of unhappy Shelimah, as ſome re- 
5 proach to themſelves; and as they could not 
hope to change her appearance, they did not 


find themſelves intereſted in her felicity. They | 
made no requeſt to Elfarina, that ſhe would 
by any intellectual endowment alleviate miſeries 
which they ſhould not participate, but ſeem. | 
ed content that a being ſo hideous ſhould ſuf- | 
fer perpetual diſappointment ; and, indeed, | 
they concurred to injure an infant which 


they could not behold with complacency. by 


| lending her with only one attendant to a 5 
mote caltle which ſtood on the confines ofa | 


wood. . 
_ Elfarina, however, did not thus forſake in- 


nocence in diitreſs; but to counterbalance the 


evils of obſcurity, negle&, and uglineſs, ſhe 


decreed, that to the taſte of Shelimah the 
 & coarſeſt food ſhould be the moſt exquiſite | 
6 dainty: tbat the rags which covered her, 
& ſhould in her eſtimation be equal to cloth of 
„ gold: that ſhe ſhould prize a palace leſs 
„ than a cottage. and that in theſe circum- 


«f ſtances love thould be a ſtranger to her 
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« breaſt.” To prevent the vexation which 
would ariſe from the continual diſappointment 
of her wiſhes, appeared at firſt to be more dif- 
| ficult ; but this was at length perfectly effected 


5 by endowing her with Content. 


While Shelimah was immured in a remote 
caſtle, neglected and forgotten, every city in 
the dominions of Soliman contributed to de- 
corate the perſon, or cultivate the mind of Al- 


merine. The houſe of her ſather was the re- 


ſort of all who excelled in learning of what- 


ever claſs; and as the wit of Almerine was 


equal to her beauty, her knowledge was ſoon : 
equal to her wit. | 


Thus accompliſhed, ſhe bras the object 


* of univerſal admiration; every heart throbbed 


at her approach, every tongue was ſilent when 
| the ſpoke; at the glance of her eye every cheek. 
was covered with bluſhes of diffidence or de- 
fire, and at her command every foot became 
lwift as that of the roe. But Almerine, whom 
ambition was thus jealous to obey, who was 
reverenced by hoary wiſdom, and heloved by 


| youthful beauty, was perhaps the molt wretch- 


ed of her ſex. Perpetual adulation had made 
her haughty and fierce ; her penetration and 
delicacy rendered almoſt every object offenſive z 


the was diſguſted with imperfections which 
| others could not diſcover ; her breaſt was cor- 


roded by deteſtation, when others were ſoften- 
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ed by pity; ſhe loſt the ſweetneſs of ſleep by 
the want of exerciſe, and the reliſh of food by 


continual luxury: but her life became yet 


more wretched, by her ſenſibility of that paſ- 
ſion, on which the happineſs of life 1 is 1 
chiefly to depend. 


Nouraſſin, the Phyſician of 8 was ot 1 


noble birth, and celebrated for his ſkill thro? 
all the Eaſt, He had juſt attained the meri- 
dian of life ; his perſon was graceful, and his 
manner ſoft and inſinuating. Among many 
others, by whom Almerine had been taught to 


_ inveſtigate nature, Nouraſſin had acquainted 


hier with the qualities of trees and herbs. Ot 
him the learned, how an innumerable progeny 
are contained in the parent piant, how they 
expand and quicken by degrees, how from the 
ſame foil each imbibes a different juice, which 
riſing ſrom the root hardens into branches a- 


bove, ſwells into leaves, and flowers, and | 


fruits, infinitely various in colour, and taſte, 
and ſmell: of power to repel diſeaſes, or pre- 
cipitate the ſtroke of death. | 
Whether by the caprice which is common 
to violent paſſions, or whether by ſome potion 
which Nauraflin found means to adminiſter to 
his ſcholar, is not known: but of Nouraſſin 
| the became enamoured to the moſt romantic 
exceſs The pleaſure with which ſhe had be- 
tare reflected on the decree of the Fairy, 
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that ſhe ſhould be ſought in marriage by a 
„ ſovereign prince,“ was now at an end. It 
was the cuſtom of the nobles to preſent their 
daughters to the king, when they entered 
their eighteenth year; an event which Alme- 
rine had often anticip ated with impatience and 
hope, but now withed to prevent with ſolici- 
tude and terror. The period, urged for- 
ward, like every thin x future, with lilent and 
irreſiſtible rapidity, at length arrived. The 
curioſity of Soliman bad been raiſcd, as well 
by accidental encomiums, as by the artifices 
ef Omaraddin, who now haſted to eravily it 
wich the utmoſt anziety and perturbaeion: he 
ditcovered the confuſion of his daughter, and | 
imagined that it was produced like his own, 
by the uncertainty and importance of an event, 
which would be determined before the day 
ſhould be paſſed, He endeavoured to give ber 
'2 peaceful confidence in the praiſe of the 
Fairy, which he wanted himlelt ; and perceived, 
with regret, that her diſtreſs rather increaſed 
than diminiſhed 2: this incident, however, as he 
had no ſuſpicion of the cauſe, only rendered 
him more impatient of delay; and Almerine, 
covered with ornaments by which art and na- 
ture were exhauſted, was, however reluctant, 
introduced to the king. 
Soliman was now in his thirtieth year He 


bad ſar ten years upon the throne, and for 
Vor. III. F A a 
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the Readineſs of his virtue had been ſurnamed 
the Juſt. He had hitherto conſidered the gra- 
| tification of appetite as a low enjoyment, al- 
jotted to eakneſs and obſcurity ; and the ex- 
crciſe of heroic virtue, as the ſuperior felicity 
of eminence and power. He had as yet taken 
no wife; nor had he immured in his palace a 
multitude of unhappy beauties, in whom de- 
| {ire had no choice, and affection no obj:&, ta 
be ſucceſſively forſaken after unreſiſted viola - 
tion, and at laſt fink into the grave without. 
having anſwered any nobler purpoſe, than 
tometimes to have pratifi:d the caprice of a 
tyrant, whom they ſaw at no other ſeaſon, and 
whoſe preſence could raiſe no paſſion more re- 
rote ſrom deteſtation than fear. | | 
Such was Soliman ; who, having gazed 
ſome moments upon Almerine with ſilent ad- 
miration, roſe up, and turning to the princes 
who ſtood round him, “ To morrow,” ſaid 
he © I will grant the requeſt which you have 
« ſo often repeated, and place a beauty upon 
„ my throne, by whom I may tranſmit my 
„ dominion to poſterity: to-morrow, the 
& daughter of Omaraddin ſhall be my wife.” ? 
The joy with which Omaraddin heard this 
declaration, was abated by the effect which it 
produced upon Almerine : who, after ſome 
ineffectual ſtruggles with the paſſions which 
agitated her mind, threw herſelf into the arms 


* 
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of her women, and bur d into tears. Soliman 
mnie niately diſmiſſed his attendants; ard t- 


king her in his arms, inquired the cauſe of ' 


her Viſtreſs 1 this, however, was aſcerot, which 


neitder her pri Je nor her fear would ſufſſer ber 
to reveal. She con tinned ſilent and incenſola. 
ble; and Soliman, though he ſecretly ſuſpeck⸗ 


ed ſome other attachment, yet appeared to lie 


ſatisged unh the ſug ggeſtions of her father, 


that her emotion was only ſuch as is common 


1 


to tte tex upon any great and uner pected event. 


He deſiſted from farther importunity, and 
commanded that her women ſhculd remove 
her to a private apartment of the palace, and 


that ſhe ſhould be attended by the | Er | 
Nouraliia, 


"Numb. pony Saturday, Nov. Zo I 753» 


— — ——Semita certe | 
Tranquille per virtutem patet unica vile. Jur. 


But only virtue ſuews the paths of peace. 


TOL 'RASSIN, who had already Rey 
what had happened, found his deſpair 


_ relieved by this opportunity of another inter- 
view. The lovers, however, were reſtrained 


from condolence and conſultation, by the pre- 
ſence of the women, who could not be diſmiſ 


led; but Nouraſſin put a ſmall vial into the 


A 42 | | 
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band of Almerine as he departed, and told 
her, that it contained a cordial, which, if 
adniriltored in time, would infallibly reſtore 
the chear!ulneſs and vigour that ſhe had loſt, 
Uh-ſe words were heard by the attendants, 
though they were underſtood only by Alme - 


rine; ſhe readily comprehended that the po- . 


tion ſhe had received was poiſon, which would 
relieve her from Janguor and melancholy by 
removing the cauſe, it it could bz given to the 
king before her marriage was compleated. Af. 
er Nos in was gone, me ſat ruminating on 
the iafelicity of her ſituation, and the dread» 
ful events of the morrow, till the night was 
far ſpent; and then, exhauſted with perturba- 
tion and watching, ſhe ſunk down on che ſola 
and fell into a Pie? lleep. 

The king, whoſe ref had been id 
by the effects which the beauty of Almerire 
had produced upon his mind, roſe at the dawn 
of day; and ſending for her principal attend - 
ant who had been ordered to vratch in her 
chamber, eageriy inquired what had been her 
behaviour, and whether ſhe had recovered. 
from her ſurpriſe. He was acquainted, that 
the had lately fallen afleep; and that a cordial 
had been leſt by Nouraſſin, which he affirmed 
would, if not ton long delayed, ſaddenly re · 
cover her from languor and dejection, and 
which, notwithRanding, ſne had neglected 19 
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take. Soliman derived new hopes from this 


intelligence; and that ſhe might meet him at 
the hour of marriage, with the chearſul viva- 


city which the cordial of Nouraſſin would in- 


| ſhire, he ordered that it ſhould, without a. 


ing her any queſtion, be mixed with whatever = 


: the firit drank in the morning, # ö 
Almerine, in whoſe blood the long: conti- 
nad tumult of her mind had produced a ſever- 
iſh heat, awaked parched with thirſt, and cal- 
led eagerly for ſherbet: her attendant, having 
_ firſt emptied the vial into the bowl, as ſhe had 
been commanded by the king, preſented it to 
her, and ſhe drank it off. As ſoon as ſhe had 
recollected the horrid buſineſs of the day, the 
miſſed the vial, and in a ſew mcments fhe 
learned how it had been applied. The ſudden 
terror which now ſeized her, haſtened the et- 
lect of the poiſon ; and the felt already the fire 
kindled in her veins, by which in a few hours 
ſhe would be deſtroyed. Her diſorder was 
now apparent, though the cauſe was not ſuſ- 
pected: Nouralliu was again introduced, and 
acquainted with the miſtake; an antidote was 
immediately prepared and adminiltered ; and 
Almerine waited the event in agonies of body 
and mind, which are not to be deſcribed. The 
internal commotion every inſtant increaſed ; 
ſudden and intollerable heat and cold ſucceed- 


ed each other; and in leſs than an hcur ſlie 


1 
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was covered with a leproſy; her hair fell, her | 
| head ſwelled, and every feature in her conn- 


tenance was diſtorted. Nouraſſin, who was 


donbtſul of the event, had withdi aun to con- 
ccal his eonſuſion; and Almerine, not know- 


ing that theſe dreadſul appearances were the 


: preſage s of recovery, and ſhewed that the fa- 


ral effects of the poiſon were cxpclled from the 


citadel of life, conceived her diſſolution to be 
near, and in the agony of remorſe and terror 
earneſtly requeſted to ſee the kirg. Soliman 


Þaftily entered her apartment, and bcheid 
the ruins of her beauty with aſtoniſhment, which 
every moment increaſed, while ſhe diſcovered 
the miſchief which had been intended againit 
him, and which had now fallen upon her own 
head. e | | 
Soliman, after he had recovered from his 
aAltoniſhment, retired to his own apartment; 
and in this interval &f recollection he ſoon dii - 
gvered, that the defire of beauty had ſeduced 
aim ſrom the path of juſtice, and that he ougirt 
to have diſmiiſed the perſon whoſe afſectiois 
he believed to have another object. He did 
not, therefore, take away the life ot Nourai- 
in for a crime, to which he himſelf had fur- 


niſhed the temptation ; but as ſome punith- 


ment was neceſſary as a ſanction to the laws, 


be condemned him to perpetual baniſhment. 


He commanded © that Almerine. ould be. ſent 
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back to her father, that ber life might be a 
memorial of his folly ; and he determined, it 
poſſible, to atone by a f-cond marriape, for 
the crrors ef the firſt, He conſidered, how 
he might inforce and illuſtrate ſome general. 
precept; which would contribute more to the 
ſelicity of his people, than his leaving thema 
fovereign of his own blood; and at lengeh he 
determined to publiſitEisproclamation through 
out all the provinces of his empire; Scliman, 
© whoſe judgment has been perverted, ard 
_ © whoſe life endangered, by the influence ar d 
_*1treachery of unrivalied beauty, is now ret; - 
© ved to place equal deformity upon his thron.; 
© that, waen this event is recorded, the worid 
© may know, that by Vice beauty became yet 
more odious than uglineſs; and learn, like 
« Sohiman, to deſpiſe that excellence, which, 
« without Virtue, is only. a ſpecious evil, the 
« reproach of the poſſeſior, and the ſnare of 
„„ ¼o'P;ßf 
Shclimah, during theſe events, experienced 
a very different fortune. She remained, tit 
ſhe was thirteen years of age, in the callle ; 
and it happened that, about this time, tlie 
perſon to whoſe care ſne had been committed, 
aſter a ſhort ſickneſs died. Shelimah imagine 
ed that the flept; but perceiving that all at- 
tempts to awaken her were meitefual, and 
her ſtock of provitions being exhanſted, ſhe 


N 
* d * 
© .+- 
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found means to open the wicket, and wander- 


ed alone into the wood. She ſatisfied her 
hunger with ſuch berrics and wild fruits as 


ſhe found, and at night not being able to ſind 


her way back, ſhe lay dowp under a thicket, 


and lept. Here ſhe was awaked early in the 


moruing by a peaſant, whoſe compaſſion hap- 
pen d to be proof againſt deſormity. Tne 
6 man aſked her many queitions ; but her an- 


| ſwers rather increaſing than gratifying his eu- 


rioſity, he ſet her before him on his beat, and 
carried her to his houſe in the next village, at 
the diſtance of about ſix leagues. In his ſa- 


5 mily the was the jeſt of ſome, and the pity of 
others; ſhe was employed in the meaneſt of- 
fices, and her figure procured her the name 


of Goblin. Put amidit all the diſadvantages 


of her ſituation, ſhe enjoyed the utmoſt felicity 
of food and reſt; as ſhe formed no wiſhes, ſhe 
ſuffered no diſappointment ; her body was 
healthful, and her mind at peace. | 
In this ſtation ſhe had continued four years, 


when the heralds appeared in the village with 


5 the proclamation of Soliman. Shelimah ran 
out with others to gaze at the parade; ſne 


litened to the proclamation with great atten · 
tion, and, when it was ended, ſhe perceived 


that the eyes of the multitude were fixed upon 


her. One of the horſemen at the ſame time 


aliphted, and with great ceremony intreated 


* 


5 
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| her to enter a chariot which was in the reti- 
tinue, telling her, that ſhe was without doubt 
tue perſon whom nature and Soliman had deſ- 
tine] to be their queen. Shehmah replied | 
with a ſmile, that ſne hag no deire to be 
great; but,“ ſaid ſhe, if your proclamation 
the true, 1 ſhould rejoice to be. the inſtrument 
of ſuch ad monition to mankind ; and, upon 
© this condition, I with that 1 were indeed the 
* moſt de fo med of my ſpecies.” The raoment 
this with was uttered, the ſpell of Terimira 
. produced the contrary effect: her ſkin, which 
| was ſcaly and yellow, became ſmooth _ 
white, her ature was perceived g gradually 
inerenſe, ber neck roſe like a pillar of Was 
her boſom expanded, and her waiſt became 
leſs; her hair, which was before thin and of 
a dirty red, was now black as the feathers of 
the raven, and flowed in large ringlets on her 
ſhoulders; the moſt exquiſite ſenfibility new 
ſparkled in her eye, her checks were tinged 
with the bluſkes of the morning, and her lips 
moiltered with the dew; every limb was 
perſ<ct, and every moticu was graceiul A 
white robe was thrown over her by an invindie 
hand; the crowd fell back in aftoniſkmeur, 
and gazed with iniatiable curiviity upon ſuch 
beauty as before they had never ſeen. Shell 
mah was not leſs aPonithed than the crowd: 
| the Rood à while with her (hes fixed upon the 
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ground, and finding her confuſion increaſe, 
would have ied in ſence ; but ſhe war 
prevented by the heralds, who having with 
much importunny prevailed upon her to enter 
the chariot, returned with her to the metro». 
polis, prelented her to Soliman, and related | 
the prodigy. | 
Soliman locked round upon the bie 
in doudt whether to proſecute or relinquiſh 
his purpoſe; when Abbaran, a hoary tage, 
who had preſided in the council of his ſather, 
came ſer ward, and placing his forehead on 
the foottnol of the throne; *« Let the King,” 
ſaid he, accept the reward of virtue, and 
© take Shclimah to his bed, In what age and 


in what nation, ſhall not the beauty of She- _ | 


© limah be honored ? to whom will it be tranſ= | 
© mitted alone? Wiil not the ſtory of the wife 
of Scliman deſcend with her name? will it 

not be known, that thy deſire of beauty was 
not gratified, til} it had been ſubdued? that 
© by an iniquitous purpoſe beauty became hi- 
_ * deous, and by a virtuous with deformity be- 
came Jair ? ; . 

Soliman, who had fixed his eyes upon She- 
limah, OOO a mixture of joy and conſu- 
ſion in her countenance, which determined his 
choice, and was an 9 of his felicity; for 
at that moment, Love, wao during her late 
of deformity, had been excluded by the fairy 
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Ellfarina's inte dition, took. 1 of her 
| breatt. 


The nuptial ceremony was not long 4 


* ed, and Elfarina honoured it with her pre- 
ſence. When ſhe departed, ſhe beſtowed on 
both her benediction; and put into the hand _ 


of Shelimah a ſcroll of vellum, on which was 
5 . inſcription in letters of gold: 


© Remember, Shelimah, the 1 of Alme- 
Ry « vin, who till lives the reproach of parental 
1 folly, of degraded beauty, and perverted 
 * ſeriſe. Remember Aimerine; and let her 

* example and thy own experience teach thee, 


s that wit and beauty, learning, affluence, and 


_ © honour, are not eſſential to human felicity; 
with theſe ſhe was wretched, and without 


them thou waſt happy. The advantages 


| which I have hitherto beſtowed, muit now 


© be obtained by an effort of thy own: that 


* which gives reliſh to the coarſeſt ſood, is 
© Temperance ; the apparel and the dwelling 


of a peaſant and a prince, are equal in the 
« eſtimation of Humility ; and the torment of 

© ineffectual deſires is prevented, by the reſig- 
_e nation of Piety to the will of Heaven; ad- 


« vantages which are in the power of every 
« wretch, who repines at the uncqual diſtri- 
© bution of good and evil, and imputes to Na- 


0 ture the effects of his own folly.” 


The kings to whom Shelimah communica- 5 
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: ted theſe precepts of the Fairy, cauſed them : 
to be tranſeribed, and with an account of the 
evenis which had produced them, diſtributed 


over all his dominions. Precepts which were 


thus enforced, had an immediate arfd exten- 

ſive influence; and the happineſs of Soliman 
and of Shehmah was thus communicated to 
_ the multitudes whom they governed. 


Numb. 1CF. * Tocklay, November 6, 1 753. 


— — — — 


Nov: m comicam ATennuds::s SO * on. ate mas 


here ans 10 ue cnitardim relijnere, 2 > 


Vell Pare. 

"Winer, together with Paemon and Diphilus, who. 
mu be nemed with him rather as his conterapoiaries 
than his equals, invented with id the compaſs of a few ytars. 


a new kind of comedy, ar.d as It beyond t the reach ct 
imitation, | | IT 


"To the Ab” 
SIR, 


Modarrrr. „ taſte, and literature, Grares- a 
ly ever ſuffered more irre parably than by 

the loſs of the comedies of Menander; ſome 
of whoſe fragments, agreeable to my pro- 
| i I am now going to lay before you, which 
3 ſhould Imagine would be as highly prized. 
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by the curious, as was the Coan Venus which 
1 8 left imperfect and unfiniſned. 5 
Menander was celebrated for the ſweetneſs, 
5 breviey; and ſententiouſneſs of his ſtile. *« He 
was fond of Euripides,” ſays Quintilian, and 
nearly imitated the manner of this tragic 
« writer, though in a different kind of work. 
© He is a complete pattern of oratorial excel- 
« lence: ita omnem vitæ imaginem expreſlit, 


tanta in eo inveniendi copia, & eloquendi fa- 


* cultas ; ita eſt omnibus rebus, perſonis, af- 
ectibus, accommodatus: ſo various and ſo juſt | 
are all his pictures of lite; ſo copious is his 
invention, ſo maſterly his elocution; ſo won- 
« derfully is he adapted to all kinds of ſubjects, 
_ © perſons, and paſſions. This panegyric re- 
flects equal honour on the critic, and on 

the comedian, Quintilian has here painted | 
Menander with as lively and expreſſive ſtrokes, 


as Menander had characteriſed the Athenians. | 


| Boileay, in his celebrated eighth ſatire has 
not repreſented the miſery and folly of man, ſo 
forcibly or humurouſly as Menander. ” 


Axavra Ta T tri Kexapiurien, 
Ka vouy t xovra wanrkoy avipury . 
Toy ovov opay g TIpwTH TYTOVE, 
|  OuTog xanodailay £5 WONDY vEEVUS. 
Turo x&xov J aurov ve vi ay | 
A Jr puors den avro raur Ext 
Bs: PI X@P15 TOY AvVAYXRLGY KAKWN, | 
Avro TIAp auTAY erTtpa TIpoorogilopey. _— 
Arrufteb, av ap rf av ann na, | | 
?Opyitorcet'. ev i 75 rvurvioe, and 
Vol. III. — Bb 
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 PoCupurs'. ay yu ag drborxagiy? 
Ayaviat, Jobeu, PLACTIWUHL, VOKOL, 
"ATavra raur sta n PUT i Kaxa, 


« All animals are more happy, and have more 


9 underſtanding than man. Look, for inſtance, 
bon yonder aſs; all allow him to be miſerable : 
© his evils, however, are not brought on him 


aby himſelf and his own fault: he feels only 
© thoſe which nature has inflicted. We, on the 
the contrary, beſides, our neceſſary ills, draw 
_ ©* ypon ourſelves a multitude of others. We 
are melancholy, if any perſon happen to 
ineeze; we are angry, if any ſpeak reproach- 
_ « ſally of us; one man is affrighted with an 
© unlucky dream, another at the hooting of 
an owl, Our contentions, our anxieties, our 
„ opinions, our ambition, our laws, are all evils, 
© which we ourſelves have ſuperadded to na- 
s ture.” Compariſons betwixt the conditions 
of the brutal and human ſpecies, have been 
frequently drawn; but this of Menander, as 
it probably was the firſt, ſo it is the beſt [ have | 
ever ſeen. | 
If this paſſage is admirable for the viva- 
city and ſeverity of its ſatire, the following 
certainly deſerves deeper attention for weight 
of ſentiment, and ſublimity and purity of moral: 


Ei 76 45 Tue av poet , @ TH2pe praty. 

| Tavpoy TE Y ne, m, vw Aa, 
'Ertgay TOLYTOvy y XKATATYEURT MATA 
Xpugas womons xrapud@* nror Hf pa,, 

H $1 earpavr@r, n cuxayde lwlic, 

Evvyyv voie Toy Otov K | 
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IIXavar extiv®r, xa { grvas uvpais XK 
Ari yap Tov avipa yoncu fey T17urnar 
My mag brut e gov Tay ur kebt y0Kevov, 
KAeTTOvTa, % ofarrovra 8 X pv. 
Myde fraovrs nam ericuuns Thaw, 
O V% Orog brewer ot TAngiov Tapove 


« He that offers i in ſacrifice, O Pamphilus, a 
© multitude of bulls and of goats, of golden 
veſtments, or purple garments, or figures of 
ivory, or precious gems; and imagines by 
© this to conciliate the favour of Go, is groſs- 
br ly miltaken, and has no ſolid uaderitanding. 
For he that would ſacrifice with ſucces, 
bought to be chaſte and charitable, no corrup- | 

© ter "of virgins, no adulterer, no robber or 

© murderer for the ſake of lucre. Covet not, 
0 Pamphilus, even the threed of another 
man's needle; for Gov, who is near thee, 
3 perpetually beholds thy actions.“ 

_ Temperance, and jultice, and purity, are 
here inculcated in the ſtrongeſt manner, and 
upon the moſt powerful motive, the omniſci- 
ence, of the Dir v; at the ſame time ſuper- 
ſition and the idolatry of the heathen are art - 
fully ridiculed. I know not among the anci- 
ents any paſſage that contains ſuch exalted 
and ſpiritualized thoughts of religion. Vet 
if theſe refined ſentiments were to be inſerted 
in a modern comedy, I fear they would be re- 
jected with diſdain and diſapprobation. The 
Athenians could endure to hear Gop and Vir- 
rue mentioned 1 in the theatre ; while an . 


ds 
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gliſh and a Chriſtian audience can laugh at 
| adultery as a jeſt, think obſcenity wit, and de - 
bauchery amiable, The murderer, if a duel- 


lliſt, is a man of honour, the gameſter under- 


ſtands the art of living, the knave has pene- 
tration and knows mankind, the ſpendthrift 
is a fellow of fine ſpirit, the rake has only rob - 
bed a freſh country girl of her innocence and 
honour, the jilt andthe coquet have a great deal 
of vivacity and fire; but a faithful huſband is 
a a dupe and cuckold, and a plain country gen- 
tleman a novice and a fool. The wretch that 
| dared to ridicule Socrates, abounds not in ſo 
much falſe ſatire, ribaldry, obſcenity, and 

blaſphemy, as our witty and wicked triumvi- 
rate, Wycherly, Congreve, and Vanbrugh. 
Menander has another very remarkable re- 


| flection, worthy even that divine religion, 1 


vhich the laſt· mentioned writers ſo ĩimpotent- 
ly endeavoured to deride. It relates to the 
forgiveneſs of enemies, a precept not totally 
unknown to the ancient ſages, as hath raſhly 
been affirmed; though never iaculcated with 
| ſuch frequency, fervor, and cogency, and on 
motives ſo weighty and efficacious, as by the 
founder of the Chriſtian Syſtem. 
| or peri TH avnps &@ Topyun, | 

*OS;1 ade WAA tara. Spo roy. 

909 He, O Gorgias, is the moſt virtuous man, | 


who beſt knows among mortals how to bear 
4 injuries with paticnce,” 
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' - Je may not be improper to alleviate the ſe- 
riouſneſs of theſe moral reflections, by adding 
a paſſage of a more light and ſprightly turn. 


O wev ET: xapu® Tv; Drug t N *, 
Arte. vdap, yr, „M, up, agif as 
F. 7 J ur AAC eres tiyal Orvg : 
TT apyvupioy yeiy xa T9) FpuTIOv peevoye 
Lpurawiv® Tury, yap tic T1v oa 
= ATETIY Putt, SavTA CO YEunorrTty _ 
Ag oiwiat, Ie TS, KPYUPLpLATH 
An, buuagas, Laprup tg 


. E picharmus indeed, calls the winds, the wa- 
iter, the earth, the ſun, the fire, and the ſtars, 
* gods. But I am of opinion that gold and 
ſilver are our only powerful and propitious 
ddeities. For when once you have introduced 
© theſe into your houſe, wiſh for what you will, 
you ſhall obtain it; an eſtate, a habitation, 
© ſervants, plate, friends, judges, witneſſes. 
From theſe ſhort ſpecimens, we may in 
ſome meaſure be enabled to judge of Menan- 
der's way of thinking and of writing ; remem- 
| bering always how much his elegance is in- 
jured by a plain proſaic tranſlation, and by 
confidering the pailages ſingly and ſeparate- 
ly, without knowing the characters of the 
perſonages that ſpoke them, and the aptneſs 
and propriety with which they were introduced. 
The delicacy and decorum obſerved con- 
ſtantly by Menander, rendered him the dar- 
ling writer of the Athenians, at a time when 
the Athenians were arrived at the height of 
B b 3 
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proſperity and politeneſs, and could no longer 


reliſh the courſe railleries, the brutal mirth, 
and illiberal wit, of an indecent Ariſtophanes. 
Menander, ' ſays Plutarch, abounds in a pre- 


cious Attic ſalt, which ſeems to have been 


taken from the ſame ſea, whence Venus her- 
_ « ſelf =roſe. But the ſalt of eons is bit- | 5 : 
-. 5s diſguſting, and corroſive.“ 


There are two circumſtances that may wy 


T iy give us a mean opinion of the taſte of the 
Romans for comic entertainments : that in 

the Auguſtin age itſelf, notwithſtanding the 
cenſure of Horace, they preferred the low buf- 


foonery and drollery of Plautus to the delica- 


cy and civility of Terence, the faithful copier 2 


of Menander; and that Terence, to pratify 


an audience unacquainted with the real excel- 

| Jences of the drama, found himſelf obliged to | 
violate the ſimplicity of Menander's plots, and 
Vork up two ſtories into one in each of his 

_ comedies, except the excellent and exact Hecy- 


ra. But this duplicity of fable abounding in 
various turns of fortune, neceſſarily draws of 


the attention from what ought to be its chief 


object in a legitimate comedy, Character and 


Humour. I am, SIR, 


Your humble ſervant, _ 
Z PALZZOPHILUS. 
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